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Drawn by Dwight Mutchler for a Gen- 
eral Box Company ad. Story on page 47. 
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There's one thing I don’t like about these magnesium houses, my dear...” 
By Alan Dunn for ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
Periodic studies of RECORD subscribers invariably show that at least| | 
~~ 
80% of all new building planning is being done by the architects and 
engineers who subscribe to this one publication... CONTROLLED-PAID } 
7 
CIRCULATION accounts for this fact — offers you an unique opportunity . 
I 
in space buying. May we have ten minutes of your time in which to 
show how controlled-paid circulation is built—and how you benefit?| ~ 
NOW READY for sales and advertising executives working on 1946 plans yianee wl minder ihe: 
are two important new Dodge studies of the building market: (1) “Con- R vibegse ah nanan te os 
struction Revival,’ containing a detailed analysis of the backlog of actual P 
plans for twelve major types of buildings, estimates of volume for each type 
during the next ten years, and a comparison of future estimates with actual 
prewar volume; (2) our estimate of 1946 building. broken down by principal 
classes of construction. On your request we will gladly send you either or ih D. ( 
both of these reports on what is ahead Homa 
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¢ C. B. Cook outlines the background of the important field e How to make an advertising theme so tangible that it’s 
aterials handling and interestingly explains the — something to touch is the unique slant of account executive, 
has been made in producing and marketing this basically Sydney A. Hunt, who tells his story with such realistic con- 
tial type of equipment for industry viction that he leaves little doubt that it can be done 

® Gerald Eldridge Stedman tells of the initial adventures e A. F. Davis explains a successful program for personaliz- 

I irketing of an enterprising company in the South and ing engineering service, promoting an industry and extend- 
s the remarkable progress of the venture from ques ing the benefits of a specialized technical field of manu- 
ble beginnings to eventual success facture to every possible area of interest. 





JOHN FINDLAY, Managing Editor 


E. CRAIN, Editor, Market Data Book Number TOM RAKI, Art Director 
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Asking a question applied to a 
product is a very good way to 
approoch an engineer because 
thot is just the way we work 
We hove o question or a prob 
lem and we set about looking 
for the answer. Hubbard does 
this very well in this ad. The big 
picture of the clamp with the 
question is followed by three 
pictures of good clamps. Notice 
the effective use of color here 


Most engineers have spent oa 
good port of their early coreers 
over a drawing board. | have 
laid out transmission lines and 
have made many drawings very 
similar to those shown here. For 
this reason, these drawings are 
appeoling. They suggest a com 
pony which understands engineers 
and which certainly knows how 
to talk to them in their own 
language Very good 


An outstanding ad for many 
reasons. The cross-section pic 
ture of a journal box bearing 
will stop any operating engineer 
The copy is very well organized 
There is a section on oil lubri 
caiion and then a discussion of 
grease lubrication The company 
names these five services at the 
bottom of the page The order 
liness of this ad means business 
and is pleasing to the engineer 


This presents a coreful selection 
of specific items from their full 
line. This gets across the ideo 
that they make just about every 
thing and describes certain spe 
cial items in which we might be 
interested. The use of color 


mokes this ad attractive 











“WHY DO PLANT ELECTRIQ 


READ 


ELECTRICAL WORLD?" 


we asked 


JOHN GROTZINGER Monoger—Electrical Engineering Dp 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Akron, Ohio 





GUEST REVIEWER OF THE ADVERTISING IN ELECTRICAL WOR 








“A bit of background first before I answer that question”, replied 
John Grotzinger, Guest Reviewer of our advertising for this 
month 


“As you probably know’, he began, “rubber-making requires 
plenty of electricity. It takes 50 kilowatt-hours for every 100 
pounds of finished product. The electrical engineering work covers 
two major phases. First, when building a new plant, engineering 
is largely concerned with the design of electric power transmission 
and distribution. Then, we are concerned with the electrical in- 
stallations serving the rubber processing equipment. In this work, 
we are interested in a-c, d-c drives, control equipment, instrumen- 
tation, electronic devices. Coordination of drives and controls for 
integrated production units must be very carefully engineered 
to insure continuity of operation. These engineering problems be 
come more and more complex as manufacturing processes become 
more automatic 


“For our Akron plants, we have two generating stations total 
ling 50,000 kilowatts, linked together by tie-lines; in addition, 
we purchase a large amount of power from the Ohio Edison 
Company. All our plants in this area are connected together by a 
22,000 volt transmission line 


“You can see, then”, he continued, “that our electrical system 
and the problems that we face are quite similar to those of any 
medium-size power company. Our interests in equipment develop- 
ment are also comparable. 


“We get 5 copies of Electrical World each week in our Akron 
plants. I read the articles and the advertising in order to keep 
up-to-date on all phases of heavy electrification—from generation 
to end-use and control. I watch for developments in electrical 
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Here is an excellent od. The sug 
gestion of modernizing old dis 
tribution systems is timely The 
heodline is very good. Best of 
all is the striking method of pre 
senting Joad-center distribution 
over primary cables. There is the 
faint outline of the old radial 
system, with all of its waste 
Over the old system is the new, 
electrically-efficient load-center 
distribution diagram. There will 
be a large amount of this type of 
work in mony, industrial plants 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


dvertising Helps 
rospective Customers 


DECEMBER, 1945 


olve Reconversion Problems 


By N. H. JACOBSEN 


Supervisor Aavertising 
and Public Relations 
A naimers Mfg. Company 


WaUKEE Wis. 








rule in all salesmen’s 
inuals stresses helpfulness to 
Nothing is more appreci- 
a potential customer than help 


\ IMARY 


custor rs. 


ated b 


in solving his problems. Allis-Chal- 
mers applied this maxim to good use 
recently in making up a reconversion 
anventory kit for customer use. 


With the war speeding to a rapid 
end, s-Chalmers, producer of 1,600 
types manufacturing equipment, 
like al! other manufacturing and busi- 
erns, began to wonder about 
prospects. For four years far 
mphasis had been placed on 

ir records than maintenance 

Much equipment had been 
iree times as hard as in peace- 
ie machinery had been abused 
plication. By necessity, much 
1 been slipshod and haphazard. 
halmers’ commercial research 
nt had spotlighted the post- 
tion in a bulletin: “This will 
cult period for all manufac- 
Vhile many of them have suf- 


fered for lack of equipment for the 
past four years, competition will be 
keen and selling of paramount impor- 
tance.” 

At this point Allis-Chalmers set out 
to do something about it, for here was 
an excellent opportunity to be of serv- 
ice to the customer field. For instance, 
among industry’s most widely used 
all-purpose equipment are centrifugal 
pumps, V-belt drives, and electric mo- 
tors—the most war-beaten of all, and 
all A-C products. It seemed very evi- 
dent that an equipment inventory 
would prove highly beneficial to equip- 
ment users. 

With the specific aproach for post- 
war promotion decided, a complete ad- 
vertising program was laid out. It 
called for a comprehensive checking 
procedure that would disclose actual 
equipment condition. Included would 
be a fact form for jotting findings. 
The result, followed through, should 
expose to the organization’s engineer- 
ing staff actual shortcomings. 

It was decided: (1) to send out the 
message over a wide list of industrial 
publications in advertisements carry- 
ing few illustrations, and aimed direct- 
ly at men face-to-face with a recon- 
version problem. (2) It would include 
a coupon form to permit interested or- 
ganizations to re-order as many addi- 
tional pieces as they required. 
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Allis Chalmers’ inventory kit exposes manufacturers’ war - beaten facilities 


The smoke-up story covering high 
points on the reconversion inventory 
kit released to a broad list of indus- 
trial magazines created wide-spread 
interest in the campaign even before 
results from the advertisements were 
received by the company. 

The campaign began to show up so 
well that it was soon decided to carry 
the message a step further by working 
the reconversion inventory into direct 
mailing pieces and shooting them out 
over the entire mailing list. For full 
effect, Allis-Chalmers’ field engineers 
and distributors were kept informed of 
the campaign and received samples of 
all literature. 

Work was completed on centrifugal 
pumps first, and that set the pattern 
for similar pieces on V-belt drives and 
electric motors. 

The centrifugal pump inventory 
was made up in two-page spread, and 
was headed “Bulletin. How To Take 
a Reconversion Inventory of Your 
Centrifugal Pumps.” 

Seven standards 
guide the inventory: 

1. Is the centrifugal pump O.K. as 
is? 

2. Does it need new parts? 

3. Will it shortly require replace- 
ment? 

4. Does it need immediate replace- 


were set up to 


ment? 
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§. Does it need re-application? 


6. Is it obsolete? 


> 


Does it include parts of second 
or third-choice materials made neces- 
sary by wartime shortages? 

The checking procedure starts off 
with a minute study of the pump his- 
tory. Master maintenance records and 
reports from foremen and master me- 
chanics round out the study. A nota- 
tion cautions that special inspection of 
parts should be made if the pump was 
purchased after May, 1942, when re- 
strictions on use of critical materials 
went into effect since substitute ma- 
terials show greater wear. 

The second step calls for checking 
the pumps for 
capacity, efhciency, head, suction lift, 


while in operation 
alignment of motor and pump shafts, 
bearing temperature, degree of leakage 
at stuffing boxes and excessive vibra- 
tion and noise. In the final check, the 
pump is disassembled for detailed in- 
spection. All moving parts are exam- 
ined for wear, roughness, scoring, or 
“play.” 

The check list on completion pro- 
the information on 
which to base the pump’s position in 


V ides necessary 


reconversion adjustments. 


The V-belt drive and the electric 
motor bulletins were handled in the 
same manner. 


The V-belt drive bulletin is a four 
page spread that requires a more pro- 


longed study because of the diversified 


This is the Allis-Chalmers’ reconversion inventory kit. It contains a 
four-page bulletin, giving detailed step-by-step instructions on how 
to take an inventory of any of three types of equipment, and an 
ample supply of two-page check lists, which, when filled out, exposes 
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BULLETIN! 
How to Take a 


Reconversion Inventory 


of Your Centrifugal Pumps 








o-sened 
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This ad is typical of Allis-Chalmers' reconversion inventory series 


which offered 


direct help to manufacturers faced with reconversion problems. A coupon urged 
readers to obtain A-C's reconversion kit, which contained full instructions and 
necessary forms for taking an equipment inventory. This ad appeared in Chemica! 
& Metallurgical Engineering, Engineering News-Record, Factory, Food Industr’es 
and also in The Iron Age, Mill & Factory, Paper Trade Journal, Power and Stee! 


equipment falling into the V-belt drive 
category. Included are five types of 
Texrope belts, seven different sheaves, 
and speed changers. 

The 
inventory requiring two pages besides 
the check list page, followed the same 
procedure. A small envelope to enclose 
the bulletins completed the kit. 


electric motor reconversion 


BULLETIN! 
How to Take a 


Reconversion Inventory 


of Your V-Belt Drives 


the shortcomings of the manufacturer's present equipment. |e fo 
page bulletins were folded and imprinted as shown at the lower: 
The kit was mailed in a small envelope printed in red (at too 'e” 
Interested companies could order many kits for their inventor, nee? 
f 
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Results of the campaign thus { 
hav e exceeded expectations, And w 
the abrupt end of the war the bigr 
conversion problem became an actu 
one. Our pre-arranged inventory pr 
cedure has become so timely that it 


really difficult to estimate how mar 


industrial organizations it will help ® 


do a reconversion right-about Tace 
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TELLING AN UNUSUAL STORY 
DOES SOME UNUSUAL SELLING 


The usual industrial direct mail letter doesn’t pull 
15%-—but this one did by using a unique combination 


1 form letter, prepared pri- 


$ and T ; ‘ : 
>mical marily to maintain the continuity 








istres, Bf a year ‘round direct mail program, 
Stee hen add an offer of an item of litera- 
bre that had already been offered four 
mes to the same mailing list. 
thus Doesn’t sound like a formula for a 
And wifiiccessful direct mail piece, does it? 
he big fet it worked for Towmotor Corpo- 
actu tion, manufacturer of industrial lift 
tory p ucks and tractors. 
that i A one-page letter, with a 2'4-inch 
ow may 234-inch gravure print attached, 
Il help @lus the usual reply card, drew more 
it-face, Pan 2,100 replies plus some one hun- 
red “letterhead inquiries” requesting 
representative to call! That’s quan- 
pty quality, and two objectives 
very industrial advertiser seeks in his 
Birec il. 
‘\ Cs the secret? 
1 | lo tor believes the reason for 
this per cent return on a 14,000 
Maili vas due to the letter itself. 
art n 1945 with an established 
ect mail program that covered only 
ght onths of the year, it was 
thought that a new series should be 
' =— 
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of ideas plus a P.S. offer 


By EDWARD SOUTHWORTH 
Sales Promotion Manager, 
Towmotor Corporation, 


Cleveland, O. 


added to complete the 12-month pro- 
gram. An external house magazine, 
‘Handling Materials,” now in its third 
year of publication, was being mailed 
every three months to a selected list 
of 20,000 names. Novelty mailings 
made to Towmotor distributors’ list- 
ings were going out on the same sched- 
ules. The third series, then, had to 
accomplish three objectives: 

1. It had to increase and strengthen 
the main direct mail program at a 
minimum of cost. 

2. It had to personalize the mail- 
ings to an extent not possible with the 
house magazine or novelty mailings. 

3. It had to increase the quality, 
if not the quantity, of the replies 
which were received. 

In conference with Howard Swink 
Advertising Agency, Marion, O., the 
three objectives were decided upon and 
a new series of mailings was devised. 
These were to take the form of per- 
sonal letters, written in a very in- 
formal style and sent out over the 
signature of John F. Anderson, editor 
of “Handling Materials.”” Each letter 
was to call attention to some partic- 
ularly interesting article that was to 
appear in a forthcoming issue of the 
house magazine. 


@ The letter at left tells in story fashion of 
an interesting and unusual operation per- 
formed by a Towmotor in handling the melt- 
ing of lead pigs which were chained to- 
gether, as shown in the photograph at right. 
The interest hook was, “What happened to 
the steel chains? Did they melt too?" The 
first three paragraphs tell the story. Only 
in the last is Towmotor mentioned, and the 
postscript contains a casual and deftly 
worded invitation to write for a data file 
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After careful analysis, certain char- 
acteristics of the proposed letters were 
put down as “musts.” It was felt, 
for instance, that the letters would 
receive a better reception if they went 
contrary to the prevailing trend in 
sales letters—the trend toward “‘do it 
now” pressuré type copy. 

As one means of attaining this end, 
the “inquiry bait” was put in post- 
script form to make it as unobtrusive 
as possible. A lot of time was spent 
in working out these postscripts to 
make them show an attitude on Tow- 
motor’s part of being receptive to in- 
quiries but at the same time free of 
any hint of pressure on readers to send 
in the reply cards. 

Was it this unobtrusive but recep- 
tive atmosphere that resulted in the 
remarkable response to the mailings, 
or was it one of the many other ele- 
ments of the letters which were care- 
fully increase their 
effectiveness? Towmotor 


worked out to 
Frankly, 


doesn’t know the final answer, but it 

does know that the combination of all 

the ideas which took many hours of 
(Continued on page 86) 
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TECHNICAL ILLUSTRATION 
as an Aid to Marketing 





By F. R. GRUGER, JR. 
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Old and new methods of technical illustration 


have developed during the war and increased 


the facilities of the postwar industrial marketer* 


principal methods of illustrating tech- 
nical subjects. 

Succeeding articles when published 
will deal with some of these methods 
in greater detail, with particular ref- 
erence to their usefulness in postwar 
advertising and sales literature. 

Technical illustration is not a new 
art. Leonardo da Vinci was probably 
the first to make constructive use of 
it. Leonardo was not only an artist 
and an engineer, but he was a prac- 
tical man who of necessity was con- 
stantly obliged to enlist the financial 
support and patronage of the nobility 
carrying out of his various 

In other words, he had a 
“technical sales problem” in an era 
mechanical devices not 
well-known and when he himself was 
considering ideas which have become 


in the 
projects. 


when were 


workable only within the last two 
generations. 

His point of view was fresh. His 
technical illustration embodied sim- 


ple common sense, and did it in a way 
which was a remarkable synthesis of 
his ability as an artist and as an engi- 
neer—he made his subjects look life- 
like (Figure 1). It took us five cen- 
turies to get back to his concept of 
technical illustrating just as it re- 
quired a like period of time for the 
world to overtake his vision of 
aeronautics. 

Technical illustration prior to World 
War I evolved slowly, hampered at 
first by the limitations of wood en- 
graving and by certain limitations in 
the media an illustrator could use for 
reproduction. In my library I have 
examples of mechanical subjects with 
areas in “phantom” done in wood en- 
graving technique in the years im- 
mediately after the Civil War. With 
a greater demand for explanation of 
mechanical detail, with the introduc- 
tion of the half-tone process, and the 
invention of the air brush, technical 
illustration went ahead proving itself 


and developing its scope, unt 
period between the wars found 
joying a greater and greater 

ance which culminated in its b 
ing an important factor in the 

war effort. 

this 
more strikingly illustrated than 


Nowhere in long 
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present-day technical illustrative technique) 


was Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519) 
is one of his three-dimensional illust 


experience of Ernest Williams of 


York, the dean of technical illust: 


who has produced this type of 
60 years still 
with scores of illustrations to his 


Mr. Wi! 


made 


and is going s 
during the war period. 


early illustrations were 
wood engraver’s tools, for he 
before the 


of photo-engraving. 


commercial practic 


He went to the Chicago Exp 
of 1893 for his first air brush an 
it was one of the pioneers in dk 
ing photo-retouching and_ the 
drawing techniques which have 
so much in training our fighte: 
nicians. He was also one of tl 
to realize the value of perspect 
the technical illustrator in servi 
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a. Orthographic Projection 


b. /sometric Drawing 





C. Dimetric 


a. Trimetric 


e. True Perspective 




















HGURE 2. Various types of projections and ment, particularly ordnance, tanks, the first of a long series of devices 
jmparison of progression from a conven- aircraft, and communications equip- which required specialized training for 
Honalized to a true-to-life portrayal. Line . oa , 
' ment. a comparatively limited number of 
bchnique referred to in the text are used : : , ; 
No other war has brought forth maintenance men to keep them in re- 
intil tl oe ae ; : 
jsual needs of the engineer and the that requirement, frequently pointed pair. However, nothing in our recent 
1¢ er > , , 7” ‘ Sh , : ‘ 2 
Kvertiser. His efforts in this direc- out by other writers, that in this war technical history can compare with 
by. jon were recognized by the more im- man’s problem has not only been the the problem faced by our Armed 
» DCCON . : , : “ ; 
Rinative and daring publication di- use of his new weapons, but the evolu- Forces when it became necessary to 
we recer . , 1e > : ; 
pctors and engineers, but this method tion of means to control them—a need train men of all types, all ages within 
] ~ . - - . - ° 
f illustration did not find uniform which brought us face to face with the range for military services, every 
‘volutiofayor until war needs focused atten- an amazing galaxy of new and ex- conceivable variation in scholastic and 
in in Thon upon its merits. tremely complicated instruments, par- vocational background, to form our 
In outlining Mr. Williams’ distin- ticularly bombsights, air navigation armies and navies of millions of fight- 
_____§uished career as a technical illustrator instruments, gun control instruments, er-technicians. 
wish to acknowledge my own debt remate control devices for guns on The story of this miraculous train- 
» him and my great good fortune in land and sea and in the air, target de- ing achievement has yet to be told but 
aViIng been associated with him since tection and position locators utiliz- several of its aspects are well known: 
e beginning of my own work in ing the microwave principle, and a ; ' 
- Cs , , 1. The methods used were imag- 
is field. whole new series of gunsights for auto- sige? ik ait 3 
it. : . inative, resourceful and, in many 
Terrific impetus was given to tech- matic weapons of larger caliber than "aa ' 
y r . ases, revolutionary. 
ical illustration by World War II. formerly used. on ny 
— , 5 oh . - . 2 > > 
hich might also be called Techno- In the last 20 or 30 years we have 2. The results have been eminent- 
gical War I. No previous war has become more and more familiar with ly successful. 
er made use of such an overwhelm- complex mechanism in everyday life, 3. Visual education, much of it 
g mobilization of complex arma- the typewriter and the telephone being making use of technical illustra- 
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FIGURE 3B. Cutaway wash drawing showing structural detail of 
aircraft suction gage. Compare this technique with that shown in 
Figure 6, which is a schematic of the same piece of equipment. 
(Photo courtesy Eclipse Pioneer division, Bendix Aviation Corp.) 


C 3A. This picture shows the cutaway wash drawing technique 
2 to an illustration of a three-blade hollow shaft aircraft 
(Photo courtesy Curtiss-Wright Corp., propeller division) 
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The il- 


shown 


FIGURE 4 
lustration 

above is a perspec 
tive wash drawing of 
a lawn mower which 
shows its gear cases 
in phantom drawing 


tion, has played a major role in 
this training. 


Technical illustration is the art of 


technical ideas in pic 


representing 
tures. 
These 


Ww ith theor Vy or 


may be abstract ideas dealing 


they may be extremely 


concrete ideas dealing with structure. 
An understanding of ideas in the ter- 
ritory between these extremes, partic 
ularly those related to function, opera 
tion, assembly and disassembly can be 
greatly facilitated by the use of prop- 
erly conceived illustrative material. 

The various kinds of drawings which 


the technical illustrator produces can 


be grouped broadly into two main 
classifications and several subclassifi- 
cations: 

LINE DRAWINGS 


Skeletal 
Orthographic Projections 
Isometric Drawings 
Dimetric and Trimetric 
True Perspective 

Developed 

DRAWINGS 


and Whit 


TONAI 
Black 
Color 
Photographic 

The various kinds of drawings out- 

lined illustrated herewith 
(Figure 2) in a series of figures which 


above are 
have been especially prepared for this 


article or selected from unrestricted 
subjects to serve as examples of meth- 
ods described. 
Orthographic Projections: (Figure 2A) 
These are the drawings we are fa- 
muiliar the en 
gineering ofhce and as blueprints. No 
effort has been made to simulate form 


the elixir 


with as products of 


the chief ingredient in 


of life-like illustration. 
Isometric Projections: (Figure 2B) 


This is a conventionalized method 
of representing an object in three di- 
mensions. It ignores perspective and 
results often in violent distortion. It 
is simple to produce compared to per- 
spective, consequently much less ex- 


pensive and requires much less experi- 
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For thing " 


as it 


enced personnel. some 
is highly desirable 


size relationship throughout the dr.iy 


preserv« 


ing and isometric drawings can be sat 
isfactorily dimensioned. 

Dimetric 
and D) 


These are 


and Trimetric: (Figure 2 
elaborations of the iso 
metric method. We have recours 

them in order to try and get a litt! 
closer to the natural appearance of 
things by altering the scales in the 
dimensional 
and breadth. 


three systems—len gth 


height, 

















The exploded parts drawing at the top is a straight black and white drawing 
(Photo courtesy Bendix Corporation.) The sample below is 
This is a retouched photograph which 
(Photo courtesy Jack & Heintz, Inc 


FIGURE 5. 
made for a line reproduction. 
another treatment of the same type of illustration. 
gives more detail than a black and white drawing. 
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If two systems have the same sca 

—S Ay and the third a different one, it 
\ / \ called dimetric. If all three have dif 
\ \ ferent scales, it is called trimetric. 
\\ \\ = |' = Whereas isometric projection plac 

\ 2 N\ IN ‘ a all dimensional axes at 120 degrees! 

\eab} ° oo - each other, dimetric and trimetric \ 

\ Sa) vary these angles, thus enablir z 

VA, U to place the object in a greater Vv! 

= riety of positions. 

These last two methods approx 

mate foreshortening but, of cours 
FIGURE 6. Simple mechanical schematic do not have convergence. Thes: a 
showing functional relationship of moving the basis of the ““Trans-Vision” iW 


aircraft suction gage 
(Photo courtesy 
Bendix Aviation) 


parts in the same 
illustrated in Figure 3B. 
Eclipse Pioneer division 


ings to be referred to later. 
(Continued on page 150 
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be ee who thinks that $140 

LX billion worth of goods and serv- 
Bees per year are going to be bought 
country after the has 
pnother think coming. They are going 
to have to be sold.” 


in this war 


That’s the vice-president of an im- 
portant industrial corporation speak- 
ing. 
is the great challenge that will face 
the American .” This is 
what CED says. It is stated at the very 


he selling of goods and services 
economy 


putset of its latest report. 
Government economists are said to 
agree that the sudden ending of the 
war left us with super-salesmanship as 
the only instrument capable of keep- 
ing our factories humming and our 
workers employed. So reports a Wash- 


York 


ngton dispatch in the Neu 
Time s 
And coming closer to home, may I 
restate what another prominent re- 
] . ec . 
search man has said: Production, 


without aggressive and sound selling, is 


as futile as a hen on a china egg. Un- 
less the urge to buy is as great as the 
urge to sell, there can be no great 
prosperity ... The war’s end is a signal 
to put our selling and advertising ac- 





tivities into high gear.” All the evi- 
dence, public opinion polls included, 
shows that industry has a reasonably 
good standing with the public. 

Just one index of how much more 
attention industry paid to telling its 
story during the war years is a com- 
pilation made by the Bureau of Adver- 
using. It shows the dollars spent for 
industrial public relations advertising. 
An increase from one million in 1939 
to 17 million by 1943. These totals 
are tor so-called institutional advertis- 
ins ( 

Let me say that I use the term “pub- 
lic 1 ons” here in the most modern 
sense, not our prewar concept of it. 

It is quite beyond me to fathom the 
min any one who says that ad- 
ver z and public relations are en- 
tire eparate in his organization. 
Perl t is sometimes wishful think- 
ng { causes us to try to separate 
adv ng from public _ relations. 
Th still, unfortunately, a few 
pt ho would have cause for re- 
° it the public did not judge us 
> dvertising—if all our advertis- 


By PAUL B. WEST 
President, 
Association of National Advertisers, 


New York 


ing were not inevitably and insepar- 
ably an instrument of public relations. 

Parenthetically, I might say there 
is another statement about public re- 
lations which startles me even more. 
It’s the statement, still too often made 
by industrialists, that we don’t have 
any public relations or we don’t want 
any public relations. Maybe, as with 
other kinds of relations, we don’t want 
any; but, like it or not, we’ve got ’em. 
The only question is whether we are 
going to assure that such relations are 
conducted on a mutually satisfactory 
and profitable basis. 

In the infancy of public relations, 
all of the various publics—stockhold- 
ers, dealers, employes and so on—were 
neatly labeled and treated as separate 
and distinct compartments. This 
meant basing public relations on the 
lowest denominator of common in- 
terest. 

As R. T. Haslam, a director of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
has pointed out: “We just can’t lump 
people into classes by labeling them 
‘capitalist? or ‘common man’ or any- 
thing else. A man may be a capitalist, 
that is a saver, but he is also many 
father, a 
a worker 


other things—a citizen, a 
Presbyterian, a Democrat, 
with his hands, a consumer.” 
The advertising method recognizes 
this and sets about to find the high- 
est common denominator among the 
public in interests, hopes, and aspira- 
tions. It remembers that we are all 
pretty human. It knows that the best 
way to avoid 
among employes in the local commun- 
ity and with the public at large is to 
take these folks into our confidence; 
for example, by rendering an annual 
report to them in terms they compre- 
hend and not stopping with the stock- 
holders. The advertising method, too, 
has found through research that stock- 
holders don’t mind receiving an inter- 
esting and readable annual report too. 


unfounded suspicion 


Good public relations like charity 
begin at home. Some public relations 
programs are so much concerned with 
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ADVERTISING and PUBLIC RELATIONS 


all the hypothetical publics that they 
forget all about people—the people on 
whom a company depends most, its 
employes. 

Amazing things would happen if 
when talking about their company and 
its management, workers began saying 
not “they” but “we,” and _ really 
thought it and meant it. 

Why not continue in this postwar 
era to use some of your advertising 
to tell about the company’s employes; 
to tell a little perhaps about the ways 
in which their company recognizes 
their services; to explain what provi- 
sions the company is making for em- 
ploying veterans. And when you talk 
about new products, why not suggest 
that these mean more jobs and better 
ones? 

We can’t stop with telling people 
only the things we want them to 
know; we’ve got to use some of our 
time and space telling them what they 
want to know if we intend to demon- 
strate that we really are concerned 
with their welfare. 

An important revolution took place 
in business public relations during the 
war. Many businesses stopped using 
their advertising to protest defensively 
that they were in the public interest 
and began demonstrating that they ac- 
tually were. They demonstrated it by 
sponsoring official war advertising pro- 
grams, such as War Bonds, conserva- 
tion and recruitment, in cooperation 
with the War Advertising Council. 

These two objectives—first, of tell- 
ing people what we want them to 
know; and, second, of telling them 
what they want to know—are not 
mutually exclusive; they never have 
been that. 

One topic about which people cur- 
rently want authoritative information 
is the supply situation. Industry fully 
recognizes that it is to the interest 
of all concerned to give people this in- 
formation in ungarbled form through 
various forms of advertising. 

Let me make it clear that I do not 
for a moment believe that good public 
relations is all a matter of the proper 
use of advertising techniques. Charlie 
Carr, with that genius of his for put- 
ting first things first, defines public 

(Continued on page 216) 
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Benjamin's Progi,; 


Me™ industrial advertising cam- 
paigns frequently attract wide- 
spread attention because of some un- 
usual professional treatment or style, 
but rarely ever does a campaign become 
prominently through the 
sheer force of evident thoughtfulness 
and comprehensive planning. 


noticeable 


This is the outstanding characteris- 
the three-year program of the 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Company, 
DesPlaines, Ill. This unique campaign 
raises the status of industrial market- 
the level of a truly profes- 
sional undertaking. It is distinguished 
by the painstaking care and preliminary 
groundwork of its producers to cor- 
relate the many factors of marketing 
before attempting to build a flexible 
program would be coordinate 


tic of 


ing to 


which 


The three letters at left were sent out in- 
dividually with each of three mailings made 
of the folder illustrated on the opposite 
page explaining Benjamin's three-year plan. 
The top letter went to all executives and 
sales and service personnel of Benjamin dis- 
tributors. The second went to sales managers 
and lighting service personnel of central 
stations. The last was sent to 4,500 contractors 
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These two-color ads on service station floodlighting are the first of a series now appe=r ing 
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with the many variable conditions }rodu 
industrial marketing. This was da An 
in the three-year Benjamin campaiggamp 
at least insofar as manufacturing agntere 
market conditions could be reasonabiion « 







and accurately forecast in view of ¢ 
sting conditions and anticipated 4 
velopments. 
The quality 
campaign is especially noteworthy 
cause of the recognition by both x 
vertiser and agency of the need { 
integrating the processes of produ Stauc 
tion with those of distribution. INDt 


of approach to th 


ppa r 


ales 


Further, the refined details of _ 
campaign are outstanding evidence 
the matured thoughtfulness and spg’S*"* 
cial consideration that was given 4 ularly 
correlating various diversified fields @™ 
subject matter; and then, too, deve a hs 
( 


oping possible ways and means {@ 
.» Bopera 
integrating the materials, deriving 

; depar 
methods thereby for one comprehe 
: : . sistan 
sive process which would be functio 
ally relational and operate as a whole4 
a flexible, mutual, reciprocal system 
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When Modernizing Your Station, Be Sure 
to Consult Your Electrical Controctor 
About a Lighting Checkup 
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Super Service Station. This campaign, which started in November, devotes itself initially J this 


building up the electrical contractor's service, 
The ad at left appeared in November and the one at right in 


to be executed. 
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O3%rrelates Production, Markets and Promotion 











promotion coordinated with markets, 





ditions roduction, distribution. 

was d@ Another remarkable feature of this 
campaiggampaign is the exceptionally keen 
uring agnterest of the company’s sales promo- 


ion department and the resulting en- 


reasonab 
work 








ew of athusiasm in their promotional 
pated which is fully shared and entered into 
by the advertising agency handling the 

1 to rypccount. In fact, no better evidence 
orthy wef this very effective cooperation is 
both ,gepparent than the reply of Benjamin’s 
need {gales promotion manager, Rudolph W. 

produ Staud, in answer to a query from 
n. INpUSTRIAL MARKETING about the de- 
oft grails of its campaign: 

Van Auken & Ragland, Chicago 
idence § : 
ind spgasency handling the account, partic- 
« 4 »} ‘ 

‘Bularly B. F. Stevens, account execu- 
given § 
fi id tive, deserves a great deal of the credit 

cids s . 
o. devgtor * hat little success we are having 
» UC 
in our prese rogram. ) agenc 
eons in Our present program Our agency 
operates as an extension of our own 
deriv! = 
hep department. F. A. Callahan, my as- 
nprene s 
nce sistant, also deserves a great deal of the 
CU . 
re credit for what we have been able to 
101e4 : ‘ ; 
sania do in the past year and for the things 
stema@ee ™ 
which we are going to do next year. 
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or cover of the product information 
n fluorescent service station light- 


at ing of the phases of the Benjamin pro- 

grar the redesign of literature in order 

to sin family resemblance and easy 

"9 Tider ation, as illustrated by comparing 

ally "B this ~onual with the cover of the folder 

og” tho» t right. Envelope stuffers also main- 

anual taine the same basic design used throughout 
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with forecast market opportunities 


“I have been fortunate, also, to be 
able to add two new men to my staff. 
One is a young man recently released 
from the Coast Guard who is working 
on catalog pages and other production 
work, and the other is an application 
Chambers, 


research engineer—J. R. 


who primarily concerns himself with 
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Three-year campaign plan coordinates manufacturing and sales 


the various application booklets and 
data sheets.” 

When asked about 
three-year campaign, Mr. Staud made 
this explanation: “This program is part 
of a general program in our company 


planning the 


which has to do with the development 
(Continued on page 164) 
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The spread at the bottom of the illustration was originally run in Electrical World as the 
initial announcement to light and power companies of Benjamin's three-year plan. Later it was 
made the basis of a folder, the cover and back page of which are shown above the spread. It 
was widely distributed throughout the field to explain to the executives and personnel of all 
distributor organizations, central service stations and electrical contractors, the outline of the 
proposed program. Page two of the folder discusses the markets to be cultivated; page three 
describes types of promotion to be used, and page four sketches the production program 
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NEW uses for Industrial Displays and 


Exhibits Point to Potent Postwar Sales Promotor 


By ROBERT E. QUAID 
Advertising Manager 
Gardner Displays 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


‘be the ten or twelve years preceding 
the war, industry came to realize 
the value of display and exhibit adver- 
tising as a potent sales promotion force 
and year after year increased its ap 
propriations for this type of advertis 
ing until it reached major proportions. 
It experienced the effectiveness of dem- 
onstrating its products and services in 
a manner that is easily understood and 
easily and quickly digested by poten 
tial buyers, and soon display and ex 
hibit advertising became an important 
consideration in practically every sales 


promotion and advertising campaign. 

When the 
progress was somewhat interrupted be 
cause many of the in 
the construction of displays and ex- 


war was declared, this 


materials used 
hibits were on the preferred list and 
comparatively little was available for 
this non-essential purpose. In addition, 
the trade show Ss, conventions, and other 
nation-wide meetings which used this 
ot 


exclusively 


type advertising material almost 


were suspended for the 


ae 


Left: 
lathe machine. 
position. Middle: 


42 


Close-up shows instructor placing the correct type motor on a 
The parts are magnetized and adhere when placed in 
Close-up of the model kitchen showing the glass 
percolator, the toaster, the waffle iron, the roaster and other West- 





The Landis Tool Company's take-apart model 
of centerless grinding machine which en- 
abled salesmen to demonstrate features of 
the four-ton machine on customer's desk 


duration due to transportation limita- 


tions, other restrictions, etc., which 


have since been released. 
Then many of the producers 
of this type of 


were engaged either entirely or in part 


too, 


advertising material 


in the production ot similar equipment 


for war and could take only a small 


portion of this type of work for sales 


Right: 


miniature. 


inghouse appliances, 


promotion, irrespective of the an 
available to them. 


In the great industrial cente 
Pittsburgh for instance, the | 
part of the production facilitic 


Gardner Displays was devoted to 


work almost from the beginning 


all 


convert 


hostilities. Its facilities for 
the 
manufacture 


and 


were easily 
the 
educational 


of work 
the 


\ isual 


ot Variet 


training 


by 


WwW hich were used so successfully OD) 


Army and Navy in the training of o 


military personnel. 

The exceptional value of these 
training devices was 
demonstrated during the war tha 
dustry was quick to realize how 


ilar devices could be used, yust as 


cessfully, in the educati yn and training 


of its own personnel, its dealer 
jobber organization and even the 


sumer public and immediat 


broad, new field was opened for the us 


of industrial displays and exhibit 
ilmost limitless possibilities. 
ot 


sales 


the first 


promot 1oOn 


One 
this 


c ompanies 


tool 


was the Westinghouse Electric Corp: 


ration. Gardner Displays designe: 
constructed visual training aids u 
ot 


the intensive training distri 


reproduced exactly to the tiniest det 
Koppers Company officials and agency 


sentatives manipulating models of trade show exhibit for most eft 
arrangement. Having a trade show built, it reproduced it in n 
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aircraft 
fully for training purposes. 
personnel. Middle and right: 
salesmen to give them a knowledge of 
Westinghouse products and their ap- 
plication, selection and pricing. 

An entire classroom at Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology in Pittsburgh 
was engaged by Westinghouse for this 
purpose and equipped with scale models 
mounted on poles to demonstrate the 
W estinghouse 


use and operation of 


wits and other equipment used in 


werhead distribution systems. 

The model is equipped with a West- 
nghouse transtormer demonstrator, a 
de-ion arrester demonstrator, a capac 
itor demonstrator and many other in- 
terchangeable props which tell their 
story in a manner that is not only in 
teresting but easy to grasp and retain. 

There is also a complete factory lay- 
out with which the 


instructor poses 


a hypothetical problem and the student 





esmen are taught to select properly 


$a 


the « rrect type of motor, controls, 


panelboards and other equipment used 


in a typical plant. 
‘| initial course, which covers a 
l6-weeks’ period, proved so successful 





Left The photograph shows the overhead distribution demonstration 
with stinghouse transformers, porcelain insulators, and other inte- 
gra! - arts installed on poles to effectively demonstrate the function of ning surge to ground. 
the ous units. These are used at the Westinghouse classroom at 


Car e Tech in Pittsburgh. 


Th Middle: 


Left: Exterior view of full-size replica of Navy Hellcat F6F-5 type 
Several of these mockups were made and used very success- 
Enabled saving in fuel, equipment and 
Two interior views of full-sized mockups 


De-lon Arrester Demonstrator. 
Jel shows how the De-lon Arrester performs its duty in protect- 


that a second group is now in training 
and more classes are scheduled to begin 
in the near future. 

A similar set of demonstrators was 
made and has already been used in 
36 different 
cities all over the country and every- 


distributors’ meetings in 
one connected with this program has 
agreed that it is the most effective pres- 
entation he has ever used. 

Another company, quick to appre- 
ciate the value of educational displays, 
is the Aluminum Company of America. 
Fifty-two animated demonstrators 
were made for use in accredited tech- 
nical colleges all over the country to 
tell the story of aluminum, how it is 


/ 


made, its characteristics, and its va- 


riety of uses. This program has been 
highly successful and the demonstra- 
tors have proven to be a very effective 
method ot imparting the information 


to the students 


In addition, it interests the student 
in thinking about aluminum as a pos- 
sible employer after graduation or it 
may sell him on the value of aluminum 
material when later, 


as a years 
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equipment at one side and front of plane. 
in any flight condition with corresponding effect on all equipment, 
and with student pilot's reaction recorded, thus speeding training. 


Westinghouse schoolroom at Carnegie Tech in Pittsburgh. 
movable walls, magnetized floor and models of machines and other 
equipment to demonstrate proper arrangement and choice of machines 





of Navy Hellcat FéF type aircraft showing the reproduced operational 


Instructor could put plane 


he is in the market to purchase 
metals for the company with which 
he has become affiliated. Other sim- 
ilar plans are being contemplated for 
further education and training in the 
aluminum industry in the near future. 

The extraordinary success of this 
type of training aid material and edu- 
cational displays should not come as 
too much of a surprise. Most people 
espond to ‘visual education much 
quicker than they do to other methods 
of learning. It is the easiest method 
»f education ever devised, and with its 
superiority so clearly demonstrated by 
our Army and Navy and subsequently 
by industry, it is conceivable that it 
may even, eventually, become an im- 
portant consideration in the education 
and training of our children in the 
regular schools. 


MODELS AND DIORAMAS—The 
use of models in a new variety of ways 
provides another very effective method 
»f demonstration which is being used 
by industry to a greatly increased de- 
gree. The demonstration might be the 


(Continued on page 110) 


ing the distribution transformer against lightning through a trans- 
former and how the transformer protection acts to bypass the light- 


Right: The complete factory layout in 


It has 
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ESEARCH IS BASP 


fee atomic bomb and the so-called CHART A sures its future in the postwar era. By k 


miracles” of the electronics, plas 


tics and other industries are a result 


itself it may be termed as “‘industryf Batt 


—a major national resource whog Cc 





ot the planning ind downright hard 


future is irrevocably bound up wit 





work of those in science and in in 


dustrial research who have realized 


our country’s future. dust 


EXPENDITURES FOR Rifper « 


that knowledge once found remains ee eee SEARCH. Just prior to World Wat valu 


to be used 
Contrary to popular opinion, we 


may not expect much W hich 1S bas 


ically “new” in the immediate postwar POTENTIA 
world. Science and industry, however, . 7 
will apply and develop previously 220000 | | 
known fundamentals to the point that 

208000 ' 


our everyday living will be affected 


markedly. As a case in point, most — 
of the principles upon which television 160000 : 


is based have been known for ten vears 














— EXPENDITURES FOR 





RESEARCH WITH ACTUAL II, industrial and scientific researc§ This 


4 
eae oS expenditures had grown to slightifby a 


over $300 million annually. Simgand | 


L*175% OF GROSS WHOLESALE ilar expenditures during the wa§Char 
VALUE (ELECT MACH & RADIO 

ease) years have been estimated at fron pend 

actual =— $500 million to $800 million annually§ show 


It is entirely possible that, in the firs tries 
few postwar years, appropriations fof matc 
research in industry may be at leag TI 
: $500 million a year. Many forese§ budg 
expenditures of one billion dollars anf com, 
nually. Even this would be but 0.7} tion 














& 140000 ere 
or more, although a television set is ~ r 
one of the “new” things you have 120000 | > per cent of our national incomef furt! 
: a a , an 
scheduled for your postwar home. weseeen 1” “ S whereas Russia is reported to spend pend 
: ) 4 ¢ “<< ‘ . 
[hese advancements which have . =) 2 . one per cent of her national incom era. 
© 80000 ” . zs v—, - > F recearc 
made, and will continue to make = a 4 25 3 on various types of research. typ 
America’s standard of living the envy 5 soo0o | | nS— Ye ° A comparison of actual researcif "8 
of the world, have been brought about : s2ifee $ expenditures in 17 fields of industriaf ¥¢re 
» he . RM 40000 o-5-3-g-2-2-4 penc e elc C rl 
z ae 
through industrial research which has —2< 2 activity with potential expenditures spent 
a . - s 
come to be recognized as dynamic — { z indicative of the future possibilitief "¥° 
as the motivating force behind our of industrial research. In this com{!°r! 
nation’s progress This recognition as parison, potential expenditure per Ar 











(Left): Welding has become a primary method of fabrication in 
recent years as the result of research on welding techniques and 
materials. Shown here is a mechanically operated flash-welding 
machine being used in studies at Battelle Institute. (Center): The 
electron microscope is one of the recently developed tools of indus- 
trial research which holds great promise for the future. When the 
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Coc 


techniques for its use have been fully developed, it will enable me" edi 
to “see” into the submicroscopic structure of materials. (PR ght) ];. 9 
New industries and jobs stem from the laboratory. The 8. ttel€] tion 
wh 
min 


laboratory setup depicted here was later reconstructed in stec: ane 
concrete as a new industrial plant, employing hundreds of w rhen 
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By R. O. STITH 


assumed to be 1.75 
per cent of the prewar gross wholesale 
value of the product of each industry. 
[his was the maximum spent in 1940 
by any industry, specifically the radio 


dustry has been 


und the electrical machinery industries. 
Chart A compares this potential ex- 
penditure with actual expenditures and 
shows the growth which other indus- 
tries must experience before they can 
match the leaders. . 

The results of a survey of research 
budgets of manufacturing companies 
National Associa- 
1941, shed 
further light on possible research ex- 


completed by the 
tion of Manufacturers in 
penditures foreseeable in the postwar 
era. The NAM survey found that the 
typical” company, among 181 report- 
ng (about eight per cent of all that 
were known to have laboratories) 
spent, in the course of a normal year, 
two per cent of its gross sales income 
or research. 

American industry as a whole, how- 





Coop. ative industrial research will undoubt- 
Scly -oread in the years ahead. Shown here 
, e ment for the experimental gasifica- 
ron -0al—a problem of general interest 
ve being attacked at Battelle for Bitu- 


voal Research, industry association 





Battelle Memorial Institute, one of the country's largest foundations for industrial research, 
is depicted in present and future form by scaled models. The three buildings forming a 
diagonal line across the picture are existing structures. The building in the center top is a 
contemplated future addition. Its national scope makes research possible for small companies 


ever, has a long way to go before it 
matches this “typical” company. If 
your company spends one-half of one 
per cent of its income on research, 
it is above average, for the 
average is less than that. 


national 


If American industry as a whole 
matched the modest investment of the 
NAM “typical” company, there would 
be a highly trained corps of a quarter 
million scientists and engineers and 
a billion dollars a year for the develop- 
ment of new goods, new services, new 
industries, new jobs, and new sources 
of wages and salaries. 


Many of the companies reporting 
in the NAM survey spent ten per cent 
or more of their gross sales income for 
research. The two per cent figure 
was the median for the 181 companies 
studied. The figure was highest in 
small companies. The breakdown of 
the figures by industry showed that 
the chemical and allied products in- 
dustries reported the highest expendi- 
tures. The median figure for 28 
chemical and allied products com- 
panies was four per cent of gross sales. 

INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH VS. 
ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES. 
Readers of INDUsTRIAL MARKETING 
may be interested particularly in a 
comparison* of industry’s expendi- 


*From an unpublished study by George 
R. Kinzie, economist 
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tures for research and for advertising. 
At the same time, the comparison may 
also give a picture of the present and 
future growth status of industrial re- 
search in the United States. 

We all realize that the 
roles of advertising and industrial re- 
search are auxiliary. Each is moti- 
vated by a common force and directed 


industrial 


toward a common end. Free enter- 
prise is their common motivating 
force and free enterprise points to 


their common end—the maintenance 
or improvement of the competitive 
position of the individual concern. An 
industry having learned through re- 
search to make new or better products, 
or the same products at lower cost, 
must educate the consumer to the 
availability of these gains in meeting 
his wants. 

Advertising and industrial research 
are thus interdependent activities, yet, 
according to the figures supplied by 
one investigator, for every dollar spent 
in the United States for advertising 
in maintaining the flow of goods and 
services giving us our “American 
standard of living,” but ten cents is 
spent on improving that standard 
through industrial research. 

This big difference between adver- 
tising and industrial research expend- 
itures is explained by conditions pecu- 
liar to the history and development of 
advertising as- 


each. For instance, 


sumed shape as a distinct economic ac- 
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(Left): Research in metallurgy has resulted in the creation of numer- 
ous new and greatly improved alloys. This furnace is used at Battelle 
Institute for making steels under simulated commercial conditions. 


tivity long before industrial research. 
The organized industrial research of 
today was not known in the gay nine- 
ties, whereas advertising was common 
in the last half of the last century. 

As early as 1909, total annual ad- 
vertising expenditures in the United 
States were estimated at one billion 
dollars, an amount equaling half of 
their levels just prior to the war years. 
There are no figures for research ex 
penditures is early as 1909. 

As late as 1920, howe er, there were 
less than 300 companies reporting re- 
search laboratories as compared with 
1,700 reported just before the war. 
Research employment during that same 
period rose from some 6,000 to about 
70,000 persons. Thus, while advertis- 
ing effort as measured in dollars was 
estimated at more than half of its re 
cent proportions as early as 1909, 
industrial research effort, as meas 
ured both in men employed and num 
ber of laboratories, was less than one- 
fifth of its prewar proportions as late 
as 1920, 

You may be convinced already of 
the bright future in store for indus- 
trial research. Let us, in spite of that, 
draw a conclusion from this compari- 
son of advertising and industrial re 
search. It would seem that, based 
upon the low ratio of industrial re- 
search expenditures to advertising ex- 
penditures, and the different relative 
positions of advertising and industrial 
growth 


research on their “normal 


curves,” a several-fold increase in an 
nual expenditure for industrial re 
search is inevitable 

TECHNICAI 
SHORT AGE. 
guide this future growth are needed. 


World War II, 


MANPOWER 


Minds and men to 


idmittedly 1 techno 
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logical war, convinced the country’s 
leaders in military science, political 
science, industry, education, and eco- 
nomics, as well as “the man on the 
street”, of the importance of research. 
It has helped to shape the thinking 
of these men. They know that in- 
come appropriated to research is not 
spent; it is invested. There is, how- 
ever, a very real shortage of scientific 
and technical personnel available to 
conduct potential postwar research. 

This critical shortage of research 
personnel promises to continue for an 
indefinite period, and the first neces- 
sity for an expanding technology, of 
course, is a steady flow of trained per- 
sonnel. The demands of war seri- 
ously disrupted this steady flow. For 
example, the universities of this coun- 
try granted 723 doctorates in chem- 
istry in 1941, but are expected to 
issue no more than 200 this year. Vir- 
tually no doctorates in engineering will 
be granted this year. Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, director of the Office of Sci- 
entific Research and Development, 
estimates that the deficit of science 
and technology students who, but for 
the war, would have received bache- 
lor’s degrees is about 150,000. 

In considering the impending short- 
age of research personnel, it is inter- 
esting to note that although there has 
been an enormous and steady increase 
over the years in the number of men 
pursuing graduate work in technical 
fields, the increase has no more than 
kept pace with the demands of indus- 
try and education. Forecasts indicate 
that America may not expect a full 
return to normal training and output 
of technologists till 1953 or later. 

POSTWAR ADVANCES. World 


War I gave strength to our chemical 


,others. The 
capacity for synthetic resins has 
srapidly. 





(Right): Research on raw materials is an adjunct to product researd 
which will be pursued with intensity in the industrial future. This 
technologist is using 


a projection microscope to examine on 


; 


industry and some recognition 
World War Il 


given impetus to research and 


need for research. 


also resulted in much expansion in th 
production of chemicals and_pract 


cally all metals. 


Besides this enormous advantage 1 
materials, American industry has de 
veloped mechanization and quantig 
production on a vast scale. To mak 
full use of these advantages, the man 
ufacturer will have to utilize imagina 
tion and technical skills far beyond 
what has been generally customary. 


Industrial research will  apprais 


these advantages and will make posf 
sible the production of old producti 
with new sales appeal and the develop# 
ment of new products of wide utility 
Not only will there be much finished 
product research, but also the forwarg 
looking industrialist will keep up witht 


the procession in new knowledge of 
' 


raw materials and processes throug 


expanded and div ersified researcl 


You know the new or improveg 
products or materials your company 
plans for the postwar market 
your newspaper and weekly or n 
ly magazine tell you of the pl 
country’s prod 


These may be convert 
an endless variety of products 
used in the form of paints or a 
tics, can enhance the utility and 

of a wide range of metals. 





Used as binders in the prod 


of ply wood, synthetic resins 
made possible the dev elopment 
important new engineering m 
Plastic tubing also will enter th 
war picture, 


(Continued on page 170 
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| might seem far fetched to mingle 
animals with the selling of boxes 
and “crates, but it worked; at least, it 
worked in the case of the General Box 
Company of Chicago. 

In a series of ads, from January to 
May, 1945, General Box advertisements 
used illustrative material consisting of 
animals—from bears to beavers, from 
monkeys to dogs to horses. And, be- 
sides doing an eye-stopping job, these 
various four-legged friends put over 
a sales message to those interested in 
shipping containers. 

The background of the animal cam- 
paign has its birth in the General Box 
slogan, ““The Container Is Part of the 
Product.” Dealing with its method 
of designing containers for individual 
products, this slogan has for some time 
been used as the central theme of Gen- 
eral Box advertising. The objective 
then, that faced Robert Franz, ac- 
count executive of The Buchen Com- 
pany, Chicago agency, and George 
Walne, sales promotion manager of 
General Box, was to find a new and 
interesting means of bringing this 
“part of the product” message to the 
trade. 


It was decided that the theme of 
the campaign and copy policy would 





These ads (above) for General Box's export 
program, were prepared in advance and 
released for publication in export trade 
magazines at the war's end. Similarity in 
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COVER PICTURE STORY 


ANIMALS Invade 


Container Ads Successfully 





be, “Since you are proud of your prod- 
uct, use containers that are a part of 


your product.” With this theme 
established, the transition from illus- 
tration to headline to selling copy was 
easy and convincing. 

In the first ad of the series, the illus- 
tration depicted a scene in which Papa 
Bear with a gleam of pride in his eye, 
watches Sonny Bear do some fancy 
figure skating. Papa, using a stage 
whisper, says, ““That’s My Boy!” The 
figures are air brush drawings and the 
serious intent is lightened with a semi- 
comic overtone. The _ illustration, 
headline, and first lines of copy all 
work to establish pride in something 
of your own. From this theme the 
General Box sales story follows quickly 
and logically. 


Animal illustrations of this type are 
unusual treatment for a series of in- 
dustrial ads, especially when the fig- 
ures are not unrelated adornments used 
for pure attention-getting “stopper” 
value. The theme was so well inte- 
grated in this series that complete plan- 
ming and visualization of the final ad 
series was grasped by every individual 
in the entire group responsible for its 
production. As a consequence, the 

(Continued on page 160) 








| 


a 


mean wares’ ree 


make-up is intentional in order to develop 
reader recognition. The copy is a straight 
product story with a strong appeal to pros- 
pects to write for complete information. 
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H° can a manufacturer, reputably 
and profitably entrenched in a 
specialized market, batter down the 
granite wall guarding a new market 
with a new product without suffering 
loss of acceptability for the line which 


is already established? 


How can his salesmen, trained for 
years to sell an established line in a 
field as familiar to them as their order 
blanks, suddenly become sales develop- 
ing ploncers and promote the sale of 
a bright new product in a strange 
market having guideposts and signs in 
the most indecipherable Greek? 


Many manufacturers face this prob- 
lem in today’s peaceful postwar period. 
Prior to the war, they were solidly 
foxholed with a gold-plated product 
in a familiar field. During the war 
voluntarily experimented 


or were forced by material shortages 


years, they 
and governmental “non-essential” rat- 
Ings, to perfect and produce a product 
contributing in some small measure to 
victory over the enemy. 


This product was either a radical 


improvement over an existing prod- 
an entirely new 


de signed to 


uct or method, or 
novel 
and strange production requirements 
brought about by the manufacture of 


war material. 


invention meet 


Manufacturing 
plied by the 


impetus was sup- 
country’s dire necessity 
to investigate and utilize every original 
mechanical aid even the 


remotest possibility of accomplishing 


promising 


a better job faster. 


Now that the war is over, the major 
customer, Uncle Sam, has folded his 
tent; lif ted. 
The manufacturer is ready to resume 
the sale of his gold-plated product, 
the demand for which is like steam in 
a boiler And now, how about the. 
little stranger on the production line? 


material restrictions are 


The manufacturer stands before his 


war baby product which served so 
valiantly and helped so much and con 
templates the sales, distribution and 
advertising problems which beard his 
efforts to sell the infant in a bite and 
scratch peacetime market, without re- 
linquishing the reins on his established 


produc t lines 
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The Porter-Cable Machine Com- 
pany, long noted for its line of port- 
able electric saws, sanders and edgers, 
resolved the sales, advertising and mer- 
chandising problems which faced it 
when the wet belt machining method 
was added to its line and introduced 
to the industrial market. 


Demonstration clinics, films, slides, 
factory training for salesmen, publi- 
cation advertising, publicity and other 
tested and successful techniques were 
utilized. Of all methods employed, 
direct mail proved the most satisfac- 
tory battering ram in grinding down 
the guardian wall surrounding the in- 
dustrial market. 

Effective direct mail campaigns, the 
largest and most successful of which 
is discussed in this article, assisted in 
the solution of four major 
problems: 


t hese 


1. To encourage salesmen who had been 
selling the building market to contact the 
industrial market and animate the demand 
for wet belt machines 


~ 


2. To encourage those who had been 
selling the building market to contact the 
industrial market and animate the de- 
mand for wet belt machines 


This presented difficulties because or- 
ders for saws and sanders could be ob- 
tained quickly with little selling effort 


whereas, the wet belt machines had to be 
SOLD. It’s so much easier to take orders 
on $123 items which enjoy blue ribbon 


standing among builders than to sell 


$1,100 machines to engineers and pro- 
duction men who talk in equations and 
hgures 


3. Explanatory and educational mate- 
rial directed against potential customers 
must accompany the introduction of any 
new product. To reduce our salesmen’s 
teaching time, thus enabling them to de- 
vote more time to the actual closing of the 
sale, became important 

4. Selling costs had to be kept to a bare 
minimum Substitutes for time-consuming 
and inefficient “cold calls” and “door bell 
ringing were necessary if selling costs 
were to be reduced. Leads had to be fur- 
nished 


All preliminary spade work of mar- 
ket analysis, organizing distribution 


@© At right is a sample of the first follow-up 
letter which is sent with literature covering 
one-half of all models available. No letter 
accompanies the second follow-up which 
comprises the remaining half of the models 
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By WILLIAM F. SCHLEICHER, 
Advertising Manager, 
The Porter-Cable Machine Com; 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


channels, determining the degree « 
acceptability, 


product 


Porter-Cable’s Marketing Campaign Solves 
Problem of New Product Promotion. 


appeals 


benefits, had been completed. 


ket or a need existed for a method o 
surfacing 


high speed 


grinding at low cost and promis 
increased production over old method 

Small, specialized, territorial mai 
ings had been made at given interval 
augmented by a large, ambitious mai 
The most successft 


precision 


ing once a year. 


mailing was concluded last year; anc 
which more than any one single ef 
fort, helped to solve the four abo 
mentioned problems. 


aim of this mailing was to secure bon 
fide inquiries, the more the merrier 
the sales would follow in direct pr 
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YES 


mail program 


R, portion to the number of inquiries. 
The mailing succeeded on both counts. 
THE MAILING. Three mailings of 

5 
§.000 lots, 


were made to engineers, production 


25,000 each, sent out in 


executives, and shop operators. A 67 
— 
l per cent inquiry average resulted per 
Ie ms 
25,000 piece mailing, or approximate- 

A mart | 500 i iries f hree | 

hod y 4,500 inquiries for three mailings. 
thi toc f 

: Sales from these inquiries totaled about 
ad tour per cent. 
) §] ° 
ae Not phenomonal, but gratifying 
net hoc ; . ee . Oe ae, 
| after adding the “besides sales” bene- 
| fits... and all at a total preparation, 
l \ 1 , 4 
serve mailing and follow up cost of $4,000 
's mat for three mailings. 
ccesst , , 
” Sales made as a result of these mail- 
‘ ‘ . 

ings, incidentally, represent newly 
igie ¢€ - ™ . 
ane ited business. No pent-up demand 
4 BC: the product existed, waiting until 
a restrictions were lifted to be com- 
Ce DO 
re i¢ 
ct p @ (Illustrated below) Sample of the direct mail follow-up form. 


Jack A 
1255 8 
akewood. Ohio 


Aahby 
Clifton Bled. 


jue 


Zz BELT 


DIRECT MAIL FOLLOW-UP--rorm w 


Jack Ashby 


Boilermaker (Foreman ) 


NF LOWING MACHINES 
SRINDERS we 
BELT GRINDERS 

c SANDER 
SPINDLE SANDER 
BACK STAND 


This company utilizes tested and successful sales pro- 
motion techniques including demonstration clinics, films, 
slides, factory training for salesmen, publication adver- 
tising, publicity, etc., and has a very successful direct 


pletely satisfied. While repeat orders 
were among the 


they do not account for more than 15 


sales consummated, 


per cent of the total sales made. 

Various factors contributed to the 
effectiveness of these mailings; primar- 
ily, the preparation of the copy and a 
carefully planned, detailed system of 
follow-up. Many an advertiser has 
stood irresolutely before a bushel bas- 
ket of inquiries with no planned fol- 
low-up campaign ready to convert in- 
quiries into sales. 


The writer recalls a manufacturer 
who received 741 replies to a coupon 
ad, and gave up advertising because, 
“What the deuce am I supposed to do 
By the time the follow-up 
wheels were turning, the prospects had 
forgotten they’d returned coupons. 
One sale resulted from 741 inquiries. 


now?” 


The sales- 


man returns the pink slip properly filed out and retains the white one for his files. 


DLERS «aes @e 
AR 


BACK 
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@ (Below) Mailings No. | and No. 2 produced 1,460 replies and 1,325 replies 
each. Printed in red and black on white, the mailers retained a family appear- 
ance though each message differed. At right is the folder sent out for mailing 
which pulled 1,480 inquiries. This inside view of the folder shows the 
“— attractive style used to present the message, and how photographs were used 
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Another contributing tactor to the 
success of these mailings was the re- 
turn card. This was attached by a 
perforated seam to the body of the 
14-inch long by 7-inch wide mailer. 
The addressee’s name and address was 
stenciled on the return card. The up- 
per end of the mailing contained a die 
cut window. When the mailer 
folded (three folds), the name and ad- 
dress peeked out of the die cut window. 


was 


By stenciling the name and address 
of the addressee on the return card, 
he was relieved the work of filling out 
card. This unquestionably 

for many additional in- 
Past have demon- 
that return can be 
expected if involved in 
is reduced to a 


a return 
accounted 
quiries. studies 
a high 
the work 


card 


st rated 


returning a 
minimum. 

True, on the return card, a space 
was left for the addressee to sign his 
name and title. There were two rea- 
sons for this: First, each man loves to 
sign his name; second, many pieces 
eventually reached other hands than 
those of the addressee, the new ad- 
dressee simply filled in his name and 
title out the stenciled 
name. 


an d c rossed 


The mailing was held together by 
a red sticker. 

FAMILY RESEMBLANCES MAIN- 
TAINED. All three mailings had these 


(Continued on page 124) 
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The Application of Market Research Procedures 


By FLOYD C. WOLESLAGLE 
Market Analyst 

Market Research Committee 
Porcelain Enamel Institute, 
Washington, D. C. 


PART Il 


— foregoing story in the Novem- 
ber issue of IM told what was done 
and how the job was tackled. Now, to 
demonstrate 
above principles of market research, 


the application of the 
here are some examples. Of course, 
these examples represent a condensed 
review and necessarily a great deal of 
factual matter has been omitted. Here 
covered for 
part of the 


are the important steps 


each product in this 
resume: 

1. Determining the characteristics 
of the market pattern. 

2. Weighing the factors that influ- 
ence trends. 


3. Arriving at conclusions and fore- 


casting the anticipated demand for 
each product. 

For FOOD STORAGE FACILI- 
TIES in the home, refrigerators op- 


ened up before us in this manner: 


Characteristics of Market Patterns 

1. Long term market limit ranges 
from 35 million families in 1940 to 40 
million in 1950. 





PREVIEWING FUTURE MARKED) 


2. Present ceiling on electric refrig- 
erators is marked by 26 million users 
of electricity. 

3. Ten-year replacement of electric 
refrigerators is limited to 19.3 million 
total owners in 1941. 

4. Ceiling on other types of refrig- 
erators is 15 million to 20 million for 
the next five years. 

§. Freezer unit prospects are ex- 
pected to be two million of the fami- 
lies in high income brackets, possibly 
the eight per cent who made over $5 
thousand in 1942 and one million of 
the prosperous farmers on the six mil- 
lion farms of which one-third are 
electrified. 

Factors Influencing Trends 

1. Ten years is an accepted rate of 
turnover on replacement of electric 
refrigerators. 

2. Obsolescence caused by drastic 
improvements made trade-in 
within the reach 


model 
units available and 
of low income groups, resulting in a 
further rise to the saturation level 
of the market. 

3. Rural electrification is expected 
to expand number of electricity users. 

4. Future marriages, returning to 
the 1.4 million average rate per year, 
will introduce new prospects. 

§. Accumulated wartime 


weds add new prospects. 


newly- 





MARKET FOR DOMESTIC ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS 
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6. Buying habits when food be. 
comes plentiful, as well as price range 
of home freezers, will govern the ex- 


tent of the demand for home freezers 


Conclusion and Forecast 


After marshalling available infor 
mation, a pictorial presentation is 
shown by Chart I which reflects a pic 
ture of the future market for refrig 
erators. 

For FOOD PREPARATION 
EQUIPMENT in the home, informa- 
stoves unveils as 


tion on cooking 


follows: 


Characteristics of Market Pattern 


From habits th 
was the type of fuel used by families 


in the United States: 


prewar cooking 


Use rs 
Kind of Fuel (Families 
Wood 8,000,000 
City Gas 17,500,000 
Oil or Kerosene 3,500,000 
Electricity 3,200,000 
Coal or Coke 4,000,000 
Factors Influencing Trends 
and Conclusions 
1. New prospects are created by 


marriages. 

2. Replacement turnover is accel 
erated by converting families to th 
use of another cooking fuel. The us: 
of liquefied gas and electricit 
expanding. 

3. Introduction of drastic change: 
and improvements in the range accel 
erate the replacement turnover. 

4. Moving into different _ living 
quarters often brings about a replace 
ment. 

§. Retardants may be lack of finan 


cial resources and a more pressing d 





sire for other products. 

6. Advertising campaigns to ef 
courage families to modernize thei 
kitchens contribute toward an 4 
celerated replacement turnover. 
Forecast 

Chart II portrays the future pic 
ture of the possible demand for g 
cooking ranges. 


@ Shown is a picture of the future mart’ 


for refrigerators as it is reflected from datt] 


on normal and accumulated replacemet 
and new needs from future and war marriag® 
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For SPACE HEATERS, this infor- TABLE 1 
mation comes to light: ace (in per emt) 
— Estimated Less 5 or 
Characteristics of Market Pattern Type of | Number in than| 1| 2 13 | 4 |More 
s :; St H 4 .| Yr.| Yrs. |Yre. |Yrs.| Yrs, 
1. Of che 34.850,000 dwelling ove lousehold 1 Yr./ Yr.| Yrs. |Yre. |Yrs. | Yrs 
as ciceicalalae 940 ss ial Gas.....| 8,600,000 4.6 | 6.7] 14.2/22.6 |12.5149.2 
units occupied in 1940, there were Electric|11,200,000 1.6 |4.0| 9.5|12.7|12.7159.5 
10,600,000 centrally heated and eae 3,600,000 0.6 |6.9/10.9/19.2 119.1149. 
. Coal and 
20,300,000 space-heated. Wood...|13,100,000 4.1 |9.2/11.7| 6.4] 8.4/57.5 


























A survey conducted by the Of- 
fice of Civilian Requirements, War 
Production Board in 1944, showed 
Table I) the number in use and the 


; model change 
by type of heating stove. 


turnover. 


3. Remodel 


age 
Factors Influencing Trends 

1. Ten-year turnover is recognized 
that create ne 


1 
On replacements. 


2. Obsolescence caused by drastic 


s accelerates replacement 


ing, modernization, and 


new construction are the stimulants 


W prospects. 





MARKET FOR DOMESTIC 


GAS COOKING RANGES 
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KEDR PORCELAIN ENAMEL PRODUCTS 


Forecast 


From an analysis of this situation, 
the future market possibilities for 
heating stoves as shown in Table II 
was projected: 























TABLE II 
Puture Market for Heating Stoves 
(in millions of units) ieee 
TConbined Replacements, 
Remodeling, and 

Replacements __| __ New Construction | 

1946-1951 11946-1951 

Average | Average 
Per Year /1952\Per Year | 1952 
Dre ipa fer Tear, Ud 
__ ee | 0.9 1.1] 1.1 | 1.8 
— eeece | 1.3 1.3) 2.1 2.1 
Rh nccsctccss 0.4 5| 0.6 | 0.8 
Coal and Wood 1.6 1.2} 2.5 | 1.9 











For WATER HEATERS, the fol- 
lowing data were considered: 
Characteristics of Market Pattern 

1. The ceiling was 20,900,000 
dwellings or the 60 per cent that had 
running water in 1940. 

2. Only 14,000,000 had water 
heaters. A breakdown of these was 
estimated by the Office of Civilian 
Requirements to be as follows: 


Type of Water Heater No. in Use 
Givesccsectsasecvaweerues 9,500,000 
Ee Mere em meme 1,200,000 
bbb nastinedaeathanenes 900,000 
Coat and Weed ..scccsccces 2,400,000 

eee Serer ee 14,000,000 


3. Production in 1939 rolled off the 
line as follows: 


% 
Thousands of 
Water Heaters No. Total 
Coal and Wood (with 
NY vic rae s ona wea 28 1.4 
Gas (with tanks) ....... 499 25.7 
Oil (Kerosene, etc.) 67 3.5 
PE So tees wcKeaee 82 4.2 
re 1,088 56.1 
Copper (water heaters). 35 1.8 
Tanks and Shells (por- 
celain enameled) .... 142 7.3 
Sree re 1,941 100.0 


Factors Influencing Trends 


1. It may take ten years to develop 
the clientele of 6,900,000 that has 
been exposed to sales promotion, ad- 
vertising, and direct selling efforts for 
many years in the past without con- 
summation of the sale. 


(Continued on page 118) 


@ Here is a picture of the future market for 
cooking stoves as it is reflected from data 
on normal and accumulated replacement 
and new needs from future and war marriages 
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6 bes purpose of this article is to 
show a simple and unique plan of 
procedure which will enable sales man- 
agers to increase net profits of their 
company from 40 per cent to 60 per 
cent or more, in spite of competitive 
prices and conditions which might 
be in existance. 

While it is recognized that company 
profit can be increased by selectively 
selling the most profitable goods, prod- 
ucts or services, there generally exists 
competition which has a bearing on 
how much profitable sales can be in- 
creased. If this were not the case, the 
problem would be simple and all com 
panies would merely focus attention 
on increasing the sale of profitable 
goods, letting less profitable goods go 
by the wayside. 

For centuries it has been the belief 
that the can get over and 
ibove the cost of something, the more 


more one 


profitable the transaction. If it cost 
$1 to produce something and it sold 
for $1.20, surely one would make 20 


cents if costs were correctly ac- 
counted for. To dispute this accepted 
belief would appear almost as foolish 
is arguing that two plus two does not 
equal four. 

If only one article of the same size, 
style and finish was the only thing pro- 


duced by a company, there would exist 
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How Sales Managers 
Can Increase Company Profits 


By F. L. HEATH, Fred L. Heath & Co., Chicago 


no problem for that company. How- 
ever, let us assume that a company 
makes two articles which cost $1 each 
and each article is sold for $1.20. As- 
sume the costs are correct for both 
articles. Each of these products cost 
$1. The costs for each are broken down 
below two elements—the labor 
plus the overhead and the materials. 


into 


Product Product 

“Ae “B™ 

Mate rials seeeeeeees $ 90 $ 10 
Conversion Cost (Labor 

and Overhead) 10 90 

Factory Cost ........ 1.00 1.00 

Selling Price ........ $1.20 $1.20 

So a eer 20 20 


The material cost of each of these 
products has included in it a charge 
for cutting waste, spoilage, shrinkage, 
etc. The company will get back all 
the money expended for materials. 
However, the labor and overhead, 
which represents the service the com- 
pany has given converting the mate- 
rials, the conversion cost, varies great- 
ly. On product “B” the company per- 
forms nine times as much service (90c 
make 20c as it 
which requires 


conversion cost) to 
does on product “A” 
only 10c service (conversion cost) to 
make the same amount of profit, 20c. 
Now if your employment depart- 
ment asked a prospective employe, 
“Would you rather work 80 hours a 
week at 50c per hour or work 40 hours 
a week at $1 an hour?” and the pros- 
pective employe said it didn’t make 
difference, his sanity would be 
questioned. Yet, under the example 
shown the company would be working 
times as much to produce “B” 


any 


nine 
for the same pay (profit) of 20c as to 
produce “A ™ 

Many executives will immediately 
respond, “Our materials do not vary 
as much _ between Year 
after year our materials represent an 
overall average of 50 per cent of the 


products. 


factory cost and do not vary more 
than one per cent either way.” 

These executives generally agree that 
a variation of ten points each way for 
different products would not be an 
unreasonable variation; i.e., while the 
company average for materials was 50 
per cent, one product might use 60 
per cent materials and another 40 per 
cent. Such a variation in material, 
ten points each side of average, repre- 
sents a variation of only 20 per cent 
of factory cost but the profit will var) 
50 per cent! To illustrate: 


Product Product 

“Ae “RB 

Material ............ $ .40 $ 6 
Conversion Cost ..... 60 4 
Factory Peers 1.00 1.0 
Selling Price ........ 1.20 1.2 
Profit ........... 20 20 


Note that the material on product 
“B” is only 10c higher than average 
and 10c lower on product “A,” but 

“A” the company makes 
33 per cent on its conversion 
i.e., the service it renders converting 
materials (60c produces 20c profit), 
but that on product “B” the company 
makes 50 per cent on its conversion 
cost (40c conversion cost produces the 
same 20c profit). If the company had 
$100,000 of conversion capacity, 
would make $33,000 should all com- 
pany sales be on product “A.” How- 
ever, if all the company sales were on 
product “B,” the company would 
make $50,000 (50 per cent of con- 
version cost) for the same amount 0! 
total service rendered converting ma- 
terials into the finished product. 


on product 


cost; 


Most companies are careful to se 
that they get a day’s work for a day’ 
pay. Why should a company then s 
a day’s work to one customer for 6¢ 
per cent profit and ask 100 per cent 
profit. from another customer, or fot 
another product to the same customer! 

If your company is asking the sam 
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dollar profit for “A” or “B” in the 
first example shown, then if “A” is 
correctly priced, “B” must be under- 
priced as you are performing nine 
times as much work. If “B” is cor- 
rectly priced with 90c conversion cost, 
‘A” is very much overpriced, and 
your company probably would wonder 
why it did not get more business on 
product “A,” In all probability neither 
product is correctly priced—one is 
overpriced and the other is definitely 
underpriced. 

The accompanying chart illustrates 
how misleading the practice is of meas- 
uring profit as a per cent of the sales 
dollar. Everything above the center 
line is factory costs. Below the line is 
gross profit. This chart represents a 
comparison of two jobs and of two 
production items produced in a pro- 
duction and jobbing foundry and ma- 
chine shop and is set up as a per cent 
of the sales dollar for each job or 
product shown. 

Product “A” and “D” appear equal- 
ly profitable when profit is measured as 
a per cent of the sales dollar, each pro- 
ducing 35 per cent gross profit. How- 
ever, when profit is measured as a per 
cent of the conversion cost, product 
‘A” is 250 per cent more profitable. 
Product “A” pays $1.26 profit per 
dollar of conversion cost but job “sD” 
produces only $.35 profit per dollar 
of labor and overhead. 

The sales executive of this company 
made objective plans to expand the 
sale of product “A” which had a good 
potential market, and initiated an in- 
centive plan for remunerating his 
salesmen for results—profitable sales 
rather than paying salesmen for effort 
and plugging for sales volume irre- 
e of profit. 





spect 

Comparing jobs “B” and “C,” job 
'C” produces 62 per cent profit per 
dollar of sales and appears 50 per cent 
more profitable than job “B” which 
produces 40 per cent gross profit as a 
per cent of the sales dollar. However, 
job “C” is over three times as profit- 
ple as job “B” when profit is meas- 
bred as a per cent of the conversion 
Fost, job “C” producing $1.51 profit 
per d ir of conversion cost, and job 
B” producing $.47 per dollar of con- 
¥ersion cost. 





A n to use profit per dollar of 


fonversion cost as a yardstick was set 
PP, anc an aggressive sales program to 
{ell sc ctively those jobs or products 
Which produce the highest profit for 
the ices rendered, meant a sub- 
grant ncrease in company profits. 

: If ompany is successful in get- 
fing ness on higher profit jobs or 


Products, it means that they are prob- 
line with competition’s prices 
would not be getting their 






r 


BND 








@ This chart reveals the 
fallacy of measuring 
profit as a per cent of 
the sales dollar rather 





than basing it on con- 60 - 
version cost. The shaded 
area above the broken 50 - 


line indicates conversion 
cost; the white area, 
material cost and the 
dark area below, the 
gross profit. The figure 
below each column is 
the gross profit per dol- 
lar of conversion cost. 
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In comparing Product 
"A" with Product "D", 
for example, it is shown 
clearly that while the 
gross profit based on 
the sales dollar in each 
case is the same (35 
per cent), the profit 
per dollar of conversion 
cost is three and one- 
half times greater for 
Product "A". "A's" | go _ $h26 
conversion cost is only x. 
16 per cent of the sales 
dollar while "D's" is 53 
per cent. Thus to con- 
tend that each is 60 
equally profitable would 
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be greatly misleading 


share in a competitive market. The 
important knowledge an executive pos- 
sesses to the disadvantage of competi- 
tion when he is familiar with conver- 
sion cost pricing, is that he is pushing 
the most profitable products or jobs 
which often do not appear unusuall) 
profitable u hen profit is measured as 
a per cent of the sales dollar, there- 
fore, may be even soft pedaled by the 
company’s competitors. 

A case example will illustrate how 
a selective selling program for indus- 
trial sales was developed and put into 
effect. The client’s business had three 
major divisions of products. The data 


below is pertinent to the case example. 
Class Class 


A ry oe Instru- 
Equip. Equip. ments Total 
BARS. cccccceve 615,000 870,000 255,000 1,740,000 
Net Profit ..104,550 95,700 35,700 235,960 
Conversion Cost 
Used nccccce 268,000 133,000 59,500 460,500 
Net Profits per $ 
of Conv. Cost 39% i2% 60% 51% Av. 
Net Profits per $ 
of Sales ..... 17% 11% 14% 14.5% 


Equipment “A” appeared the most 
profitable as a per cent of the sales 
dollar, being 50 per cent more profit- 
able than “B” (17 per cent on “A,” 
11 per cent on “B”). However, the 
sales executive quickly saw that equip- 
ment “B” was paying 72c profit per 
dollar of conversion cost while “A” 
was only paying 39 per cent profit per 
dollar of conversion cost. 

If the sales of ‘‘B’”’ could be increased 
to use the $268,000 conversion being 
expended on “A,” the company would 
make $88,470 additional profit with- 
out requiring any additional work by 
the plant. This $268,000 conversion 
cost, earning 39 per cent as it did on 
“A,” would earn 72 per cent which 
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was the profit on conversion cost pro- 
duced by sales of “B.” The difference 
is $88,470 added profits (72% — 
39% 33% $268,000 conversion 
cost). 

Examination of the data showed 
that equipment “B” produced almost 
the same net profit as “A” ($95,700 
for “B,” $104,550 for “A”) but that 
it used only one-half the conversion 
cost; i.€., equipment “A” used 58 per 
cent of the total company conversion 
($268,000 divided by $460,000), 
whereas ““B” used only 29 per cent of 
the total conversion cost $133,000 di- 
vided by $460,000). 

Conversion cost for “B” and “C” 
together was $192,500. The profit 
for “B” and “C” together was $131,- 
400; thus “B” and “C” used only 42 
per cent of the total conversion cost 
but produced 58 per cent of the total 
company profit. 

There existed a good potential mar- 
ket for both jobs “B” and “C.” The 
sales executive began to check markets 
and to lay plans to increase the sales 
of the two most profitable classes. An 
incentive plan for remunerating sales- 
men was set up. Salesmen quickly 
became profit-conscious and began to 
drect their activities to selectively 
selling the most profitable goods. The 
performance standards of salesmen 
were changed from volume quotas to 
profitable volume quotas. 

While competition is an important 
influence in setting the price at which 
your company’s products or services 
must be sold, this does not mean your 

(Continued on page 223) 
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Caterpillar Customers Tell 
What They Read and 
Why They Buy 


“Door to door” research reveals habit factors that help 


or hinder sales 


By LYLE HOSLER 


Lyle Hosier Advertising 


D 
Peoria, | 


A s stimulating as a frosted, fizzling 
£4 mint julep on an August after- 
noon is a sales and advertising field 
research study for people who create 
and plan business paper advertising. 

It’s good going down. Its after- 
effects make you tingle with confi- 
dence. It fortifies you with facts. It 
instills a sense of direction into your 
thinking for which there’s no substi- 
tute know n. 

When you sit and talk about buying 
and reading habits to men like Joe 
Pohl, big-time contractor from Mis- 
souri, the superintendent of right-of- 
way maintenance for the Louisville and 
Nashville Railway, the foreman of 
construction on the Mansfield (Ohio) 
airport, and dozens of others of like 
status in the heavy construction equip- 
ment field, you discover things the 
text books fail to tell you. 

As a result of our 1,850-mile, three- 
week research trip, taken by the writer 
and his associate, 
conducted for the Caterpillar regional 
business paper advertising program, a 
gold mine of facts was collected on the 
subject of advertising and selling de- 
signed for men who buy Caterpillar 
and related equipment. Some of the 
results supported long-held theories; 
others debunked them. 
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Mr. Thomson, and, 


This was not a field trip—-we’d like 
to empasize at the start—in which 
performance and operating figures are 
taken and job studies made of equip- 
ment at work. Periodic field trips are 
essential in this business and _ their 
value should never be underestimated. 


Contrasting to the job-data field 
trip, our Number One objective, in 
this case, was to learn the influencing 
factors which make a man select a cer- 
tain brand of construction equipment 
against a wide variety of competitive 
makes. Our Number One goal was to 
probe into reading habits from the 
angle of business paper advertising. 

Why be content, it seemed logical 
to ask ourselves, to use the crystal 


Working through 
Caterpillar distribut- 
ors, the research 
program contacted 
such experienced 
and established buy- 
ers of equipment as 
Tom and John 
Moore of Moore 
Brothers Con- 
struction Company, 
E. St. Louis, Ill. 

Facts are where you 
find them —on the 
job, in offices and 
over the lunch table. 
Here is John Bodine, 
manager of Grant- 
wood Contracting 
Company at his of- 
fice, where the inter- 
view was conducted 


No depot crowds or reservation worries cc 
fronted the Hosler-Thomson team on th 
1,850-mile research trip made in the agen 
owned Stinson Voyager. The trip cover 
the five states of Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, Ke 
tucky and Missouri and a long list of town 


ball method of seeking advertising ap. 
proaches, sales appeals and genera! ad. 
vertising content? Why not go from 
“door to door” in this field as they ar 
doing so successfully in the consume 
field? Owners of tractors and Dies 
engines are human beings who hay 
the hiccoughs, go to ball games an¢ 
who forget to send flowers to ther 
wives the same as any other specie o 
the human race. 

Nine lead questions carried the bal 
at each interview. They were: 

1. What are your reasons for buy. 
ing a certain make of equipment? 

2. What kind of an advertisement 
attracts your attention and makes you 
read? 

3. What kind of copy do you lik 
to read? 

4. How much copy do you wan 
to read? 

§. What is your opinion of adver 
tisements that give production rate 
from other jobs? 

6. What is your reaction to adver- 
tisements that give mechanical de 
tails? 

7. What about testimonial 
ments from other users? 

8. What facts will sell you nes 
“Caterpillar” equipment? 

9. What papers 
vead? 

Obviously, these questions opening 
the trend of thought, lead to man 
others. We found the two-fisted con 
struction man ready and willing t 
discuss such things so remote to 
everyday affairs as length of adverts 
ing copy and content of performand 
photographs. There wasn’t one ca 
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oat 8 NEW SOURGE.OF ENERG 
ong ¥ because POWER’s editors have brought Scced es 4 ete 
eal power-field buyers into a cohesive, com- = 
orman mercially accessible group. This is no or- 
yne cad dinary accomplishment; it takes a staff of 

ten skilled editors, large enough to pro- 





vide necessary broad know-how and vital 
} alertness to field needs. Compact writing, 
adequate illustration, careful arrangement 
insure ease of understanding and maxi- 
mum readership. Typical of this finger- 
on-pulse editing are the eight special 
handbook sections of this year, diversi- 
‘ied in subject and appeal, but each a 
*horoughgoing, up-to-date addition to the 
.ower engineer’s library. They help cre- 
= te and sustain the resultful interest that FOR OVER 60 YEARS 
» ‘reets your advertising in POWER. Try 
hem on your engineers and engineering 
xecutives. Market, advertising and circu- 
ation data are also yours for the asking. 
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THE MARKETPLACE 


OF THE POWER FIELD 


A McGraw-Hill Publication * 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


where we felt we were being rushed, 
or where interest was lacking. 

All of the data gathered was en- 
tered, on our return, onto a large case 
chart which listed specifically the 
names and addresses of each one inter- 
viewed and the answers to the ques- 
tions. From this chart, the answers 
were tabulated in percentages. 

For example, in answer to the first 
question, “What are your reasons for 
buying certain makes of equipment?”’, 
there were these four predominant 
“mechanical design,” “dura- 
and “use by 


answers: 


bility,” “dealer service” 





"Mr. Contractor, why do you buy this make of equipment and what, 
in advertising, influences your decision?" The answers to these ques- 
tions and others were obtained from men who operate jobs like this 


others.” The vast majority voluntarily 
named one of these reasons as first 
choice and it lead by 84 per cent. 

Incidentally, advertising men in the 
construction industry will wonder 
about such reasons as “costs, perform- 
ance, production,” etc, but facts are 
facts. This figure of 84 per cent indi- 
cates how conclusive the results were. 
The course of the answers showed 
themselves early in our trip and con- 
tinued to expand on the same vein 
as we progressed. 

Answers to question number two, 
which was, “What kind of an adver- 
tisement attracts your attention and 
makes you read?”’, fell under the fol- 
lowing main groups: “mechanical fea- 
tures,” “new job methods,” “new 
equipment,” “factual job reports.” 
Here again one point took an over- 
whelming lead in our poll. 

For number four, “How much copy 
do you want to read?”, 92 percent of 
those interviewed insisted copy should 
be “very short,” “telegraphic,” “pic- 
tures not words,” or it wouldn’t be 
read. 

Question number five, “What is 
your opinion of advertisements that 
give production rates from other 
jobs?”’, gave us such answers as: “not 
interested,” “of no value,” “reads but 
discounts,” “reads and compares with 
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own job.” The percentage on the 
leading answer, here too, was strong. 

Because of the confidential nature 
of the information involved, it is 
obviously impossible to reveal con- 
crete figures covering all of the ques- 
tions. Further, the results obtained 
could not be directly applied to the 
advertising problems of others, since 
all research was geared to Caterpillar 
products. 

Jumping to question number nine, 
the answer will be heartening to all 
sales and advertising men. Seventy per 
cent of those interviewed told us they 


were regular readers of business papers! 
Eighty-four per cent of this group 
stated they read both national and 
regional publications. 

The procedure consisted of a visit 
at the Caterpillar distributor’s head- 
quarters in each territory who had 
been forwarned by letter or telephone 
of our plan. He furnished a salesman 
who arranged the calls and transpor- 
tation. After an introduction, the 
salesman would make himself absent 
during our “quiz period” to avoid any 
influence his presence might have on 
the answers. 

In organizing our visits, we pointed 
out to our salesman-guide our desire 
for a typical cross-section of types 
of owners. In other words, in the con- 
tracting industry there’s the small op- 
erator who spends practically one hun- 
dred per cent of his time on the job 
serving as his own foreman, chief engi- 
neer, timekeeper, bookkeeper, and 
treasurer. Then, there is the graduate 
engineer who invited us into his wal- 
nut panelled, carpeted office and con- 
fessed only rarely did he actually visit 
the scene of operations where his com- 
pany is building an airport or con- 
structing a levee. 

These are opposite extremes and of 
course varying types lie between. But 
each one is a prospect for Caterpillar 





Behind the purchase of this Caterpillar Diesel motor grader (right! 
were reasons that will influence other prospects through the medium 
of business paper ads. The facts collected should make good ad: 
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tractors, graders, engines and bull. 
dozers and each one must be given] 
consideration in the preparation of ad-/ 
vertising copy. And the fact that their 
reading habits are so vastly different 
and that they have varying methods 
of selecting equipment made it im- 
perative, for the sake of proper balance 
in our survey, that no one class of 
owner dictate the results. 









The conditions surrounding each 
interview were as much unlike as the 
bust measurements of two blondes 
While one interview had us ankle-deep 
in powdery dust on an Ohio airport 


ae = FF “~ 


another one took place over a leisure- 
ly lobster lunch at a famous seafood 
spot in St. Louis. Yes, we did hold one 
session in a country saloon where we 
had some pretty tough competition 
from a bellowing juke box and a sales- 
minded bartender. As you might as 
sume, though, in contacting contrac- 
tors and other users of heavy-duty 
machinery, the large majority of our 
visits were made on jobs where whit: 
collars would have been as out of place 
as red flannels on a strip-tease. 


One point we learned early in th 
trip was to explain the purpose of the 
visit consisely and pronto and plung 
directly into the “Big Nine” questions 
We were determined to respect th 
owner’s time and not bore him wit! 
lengthy questionnaires. When we fel! 
we had ample evidence of the man' 
reasoning and specific answers to th 
questions, we graciously thanked him 
and made our exit. 


No survey made today is sure to & 
the answer tomorrow. The paraé 
moves on. People change; need 
change. Research should be fluid, evel 
ending. Then you gear your advertis] 
ing to the current buying and reading 
habits of the prospect. 













It’s a mint julip with a real refresh- 
ing wallop—try it. 
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SPeblished monthly in Span- 
Mish, circulates to the Latin 


Dfeeders. Estoblished 1919 1919 





“Latin American 


Machine Tool 
Market Study” 


T is a matter of general knowledge that Latin 
American industry has expanded to an un- 
precedented degree under the impact of war. That 
this expansion has had a direct effect upon the re- 
quirement for machine tools is likewise accepted 
as a matter of fact. Indeed, it is known that metal- 
working operations are now being undertaken 
which demand much more specialized equipment 
and thus create a market for high production tools 
of the precision type, in addition to the general 
purpose machine tools that statistically form the 
bulk of Latin American plant equipment. 


To gauge the extent of this industrial growth, to 
measure its influence upon the immediate post-war 
market for United States machine tools and to 
chart its future direction and progress during the 
first ten or twenty post-war years, the publishers 
of INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL INDUS- 
TRIA have prepared a 38-page analysis of Latin 
America’s Machine Tool Markets. If you are in- 
terested, a copy of this analysis wil be sent you 


on request, 


CONTENTS 
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There is a marked trend in publishing toward larger circulations and corresponding increases in 


wa 


space rates. All types of media are making projections in this direction. 

Obviously every alert publication wants to progress and many (or most) of these plans are no 
doubt completely sound and logical. Others may not be. Already there are repercussions from 
advertisers and agencies which imply a growing suspicion that desire for increased advertising 
income may be the motivating influentve in a stampede toward higher circulation levels. 

Indicative of this is a recent survey among the members of the Association of National Advertisers. 
133 of 140 companies reporting went on record urging publishers to hold circulations to a “quality” 
basis, permitting only “natural” growth. Sixty-three per cent of 98 reporting companies agreed 


that increased rates must be justified on the basis of sound natural growth and quality circulation. 


With this attitude and opinion McGraw-Hill is in complete and unqualified 
accord. It conforms with the policy on which our publications were built; 


we are pledged to that policy in the future. 


McGraw-Hill feels that the time is opportune propose to lose sight of the primary funda- 


to give advertisers and their agencies a frank mental of successful business paper publish- 
picture of its circulation objectives in the ing, which is (and always must be) full service 


highly competitive era that lies ahead for all to the reader FIRST. 





¢ 
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a) 


of us. In so doing we hope to win your approval 
of our aims, and your encouragement in carry- 
ing them out. 

Obviously, if our publications are to keep 
pace with the expanding needs of industry 
circulations cannot remain static. They must 


grow with the fields we serve. But—we do not 
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There is only one sound reason for the 
existence of a business paper: to provide readers 
in specific markets with a healthy flow of the 
kind of information they need to do their 
particular jobs better. Our readership wil! 
always be selective. This selectivity is the ad- 
vertiser's prime assurance of the right audience 
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and a highly concentrated audience for his 
selling message. 

It will, therefore, remain McGraw-Hill’s aim 
to reach the known buying factors in the in- 
dustries we cover. And to maintain rate struc- 
tures that are in measurable relationship to 
the quality and scope of readership. That has 
been our traditional practice. At all times we 
have been prepared to show that our rates have 
been in conformity with circulation values. 

We intend, in the future, to have available an 
even greater factual knowledge of the buying 
units and buying influences reached. An ex- 
tensive and continuing research program has 
been under way for months to achieve this 
purpose, paper by paper. The developments in 
this program will be available to any interested 
person. 

Buying influence cannot, obviously, be re- 
duced to an easy and accurate formula. We 
have all presumed that a president, chief en- 
gineer, general manager, superintendent, or 
one of a hundred and more familiar titles is 
ndicative of buying power. McGraw-Hill papers 
lways have had their main readership among 

ich titled individuals. 

We propose to deliver a still more intensive 
verage of these men in the future—and be pre- 
ired to demonstrate it. 

But we are all learning that buying factors of 
al significance are found beyond the limit of 


conventional titles; and that the number of 
people who influence decisions is growing con- 
siderably. We intend to broaden our sights to 
ferret out these less obvious influences. 


Chief among them is the vast “new genera- 
tion’ —the thousands of returning service men 
and others of specialized training who are 
“coming up” in industry. We believe that 
publishers and advertisers alike have concen- 
trated too heavily on the individuals whom 
we need, and neglected too much the people 
who need us. Serving the eager wants of this 
group seems to us a serious obligation that 
must be shared by publisher and advertiser 
alike; but it is also an unlimited opportunity to 
insure future security by cultivating ‘‘tomor- 


row’s bosses”’ today. 


We intend to increase coverage in step with 
the expansion that takes place in our fields, and 
be prepared to show that any such growth is 
natural and of the highest possible quality. 
As circulation volume, and more importantly, 
as circulation values go up, rates must follow. 
But rates will follow readership and not precede 
it. We promise our advertisers that this course 
and no other will be strictly adhered to. 


It is McGraw-Hill’s earnest belief that this 
is the only logical course to pursue if we are 
to grow and prosper and render an increasingly 
adequate service to both subscribers and ad- 
vertisers. 
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PRODUCTION PLANNING AND 


MARKETING FOR PROFIT 


A challenge to sales and advertising executives 


Bp wevernr’s enormous Capacity to 
produce, which reached its peak in 
the unbelievable output during war, 
is beginning to cast its shadow forward 
upon sales executives whose responsi- 
bilities will be to find larger markets 
and more efficient distribution meth- 
ods than ever before and to act quickly 
in doing so. Speedy reconversion of 
business to peacetime activity depend 
not only on plant transformation but 
also on prompt rebirth of its sales 
force. The maintenance of a high level 
of plant employment will necessitate 
the early contacting of prospective 
customers for both industrial and con- 
sumer goods and a steady flow of ord- 
ers for the output of plants. 

Yet what is the situation? Engineers 
have been developing many new prod- 
ucts because they fit into a plant’s 
productive facilities, but often with- 
out consideration of their suitability 
to selling, either in volume or in re- 
lation to other products in the com 
pany’s selling effort. 

Sales organizations have been re 
duced by army enlistment and the re- 
maining sales people have, in some 
cases, grown physic illy old and ment- 
ally senile under the softening influ- 
ence of huge orders from one customer 
—the government. Advertising has 
suffered a widespread lapse in describ- 
ing the company’s products, so im 
portant in demand creation. Moreover. 
company executives have been under 
too much pressure in turning out war 
goods to be able to think and act con 

tively in planning peacetime com- 
mercial activities. 


struc 
Because adequate planning requires 
time, far-sighted executives should not 
delay in undertaking the following 
basic steps: 
1. Appraise the effect of basic mar- 
ket trends on the particular business. 
Develop products that satisfy 
market demand. 
3. Study the proper combination of 
products to sell. 
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4. Choose the most effective and 
economical channels of distribution. 

§. Select customers to whom it is 
profitable to sell. 

6. Develop ways of rebuilding and 
revitalizing the sales organization and 
the supporting advertising program. 

It is my purpose to discuss these 
basic steps, to give some indication of 
their scope and importance under pres- 
ent conditions, and to suggest oppor- 
tunities for constructive, profitable 
planning for the sales organization. 

BASIC MARKET TRENDS. The 
war accentuated some market trends 
and set aside others, and it is impor- 


By DONALD R. G. COWAN 
Management Counselor, 


Cleveland, O. 


tant for each corporation, whether it 


sells consumer goods or industrial 
goods, to develop its marketing sales 
program in harmony with these 


changes. 


Factors Affecting the Markets for 
Consumer Goods 


Companies which sell consumer 
goods should give attention to sev- 
eral important factors, including popu- 
lation and its changing characteristics, 
regional shifts in population, income 
redistribution, and savings. 

1. Because of the slackening in the 
population growth, little dependence 
can be placed on this factor to provide 
major expansion in markets. On the 
other hand, the increasing numbers of 
older people will develop demand for 
goods of conservative style, providing 
comfort and convenience. The de- 
cline in family size affects the home, 
its equipment and the retail trade 
serving family needs. 

2. War production has accelerated 
the movement of rural people to in- 
dustrial centers. Before the war, the 
East North Central states, comprising 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and 
Wisconsin, had one-fifth of the cour 
try’s population, but these states 
ceived one-third of the war contracts. 
As a consequence, their cities expand- 
ed accordingly. Such shifts in popula- 
tion increase the demand for con- 


~ 


a 


sumers’ durable goods and the con- 
struction of new homes, schools, 
churches, shopping districts, and trans- 
portation facilities. 

3. Likewise, the redistribution of 
wealth and income is changing the 
character of the whole consumer m:r- 
ket. This redistribution has been 
brought about by the great increase 
in labor and farm incomes, while ‘or 
other groups, incomes have not riven 
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Accurate appraisal of market trends is one secret of keeping sales 
curves climbing steadily upward. Many alert sales managers have 
realized the peace time potential of the South’s war-born industrial 
development and have set their sights for Southern sales. Here in 
the South is a new, ready made market . . . a market comprising 
16 great states. It is the “greener field” for manufacturers who 
feel that their distribution has reached the saturation point in 
their present territories, and for those seeking outlets for expanded 
production. 

To get the range on this market . . . to make your message hit 
home, aim for the men who do the buying in the South . . . top 
flight executives and businessmen. The Manufacturers Record is 
their magazine . . . they know that for over 63 years their problems 
and interests have been the Record’s problems and interests, and 
that the Record has worked with them for Southern development. 
What better medium can you choose to reach the South than the 


Manufacturers Record . . . the South’s own Business Magazine. 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD 


Established 1882 
The Business Magazine of the South 
CANDLER BUILDING BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


Publishers: Manufacturers Record—Blue Book of Southern Progress 
Construction Magazine — Daily Construction Bulletin 
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enough to offset heavier income taxes 
and the impact of rising prices. 

The effect is to increase the marriage 
rate, the building of homes, and the 
demand for consumers’ durable goods. 
It promotes the shift to mass produc- 
tion of large quantities of utility type 
goods and the mass marketing of them 
through department and chain store 
systems and other large marketing or- 
Each 


consider its effect on the price, sales 


ganizations. company should 


volume, and product characteristics. 
4. New 
created by the relatively 


markets have also been 
greater in- 
crease in savings taking place in many 
low income areas of the United States. 


Factors Affe fing the Markets for 
Industrial Goods 


Companies producing industrial 
goods, to be sold to other companies, 
should consider both the favorable and 
the unfavorable factors in their post- 
war markets. The favorable factors in- 
clude the rapid wearing out and the 
necessary replacement of equipment of 
many kinds, and the advantage of us- 


ing improved machinery. 


On the other hand, the uncertainty 
of profits and of adequate reserves may 
restrain corporations in their buying of 
industrial goods. 


DEVELOP PRODUCTS THAT 
SATISFY. Nothing is more important 
than the developing and modifying of 
products to satisfy changing demand. 
Many industrial concerns are planning 
to produce new or improved products 
but decisions should not rest solely 
with plant execulives, engineers, and 
laboratory technicians primarily con- 
cerned with manufacturing problems. 
Sales executives can make three im 
portant contributions in product de 
velopment and improvement. 


First, they should provide through 
market surveys the general dimensions 
of the market for the new product as 
1 sound basis for determining expendi- 
tures for plant facilities and raw ma- 
terials. 

Second, they should 
segments of the market which may 
be cultivated profitably, and guide the 


indicate the 


tec hnic ln in developing the most suit- 
ible product for this purpose. 


Third, they should employ the es 
tablished techniques for measuring, in 
the case of a consumer product, the 
acceptability of touch, 


taste, odor, or sound; in an industrial 


appearance, 


product, the quality of materials, de- 


sign, performance, economy in use, 


ind ot her C onsider itionNns. 


STUDY THE PROPER COMBIN 
ATION OF PRODUCTS TO SELL. 


In seeking future Output, industrial- 
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ists are tempted to make products that 
may easily be produced with the same 
machinery, without giving adequate 
attention to the marketing problem 
thus created. The task of broadening 
a company’s line of products involves 
many questions: whether the new 
product will sell to the same or differ- 
ent customers, the latter requiring an 
extended sales force; whether it re- 
quires special handling; whether sales- 
need new instruction and 
training; whether the seasonal and 
cyclical sales peaks will help to offset 
the opposite tendencies in other prod- 
ucts; whether competitors sell a sim- 
ilar product as one of a combination 
more suitable to customers. 


men will 


Studies show that the cost of selling 
some products is two to four times 
greater than the least expensive prod- 
ucts in a company’s line, even when 
the same salesmen are used. 

Extreme caution, therefore, should 
be exercised and thorough studies made 
before additional products are under- 
taken and costly mistakes made. Some- 
times simplification of a line of prod- 
ucts will cause an increase in volume 
and profits. 






ASBESTOS IN ACTION 


WITHSTOOD Botn 
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KEASBEY & MATTISON 


‘ouwrsyy ‘“ercee PeRVVSP EP aNes 


The ill wind which destroyed the Richmond, 
Fla., naval air station last Sept. 16 blew 
somebody some good . . . as demonstrated 
in this ad about an ad. Asbestos doors 
fireproofed by Keasbey & Mattison, Ambler, 
Pa., were virtually the only things left intact 
after the spectacular fire and hurricane 
struck. “Asbestos In Action High, 
wide and handsome" raved the K&M ad 
in April 1945. "Better than we had antici- 
pated only five per cent of Apac 
(asbestos) sheets damaged soberly 
the ad for national business 
With it goes before 
Geare-Marston, 


announced 
magazines this month. 
and after picture proof. 
Inc., Philadelphia, is the company's agency 





CHOOSE ECONOMICAL CHAN 
NELS OF DISTRIBUTION. Mo: 
companies have experienced changes i 
the channels 
goods are distributed and, not infre- 
quently, these changes force painful 
adjustments upon lethargic sales man- 
agements. Whether to sell to cha 
stores, department stores or cooper 
tives harasses sales executives. Shoul 
they retain their present manufa 
turers’ agents, distributors or jobbers 
or displace them by company co: 
trolled sales branches? 

These are fundamental problems: 
The choice of marketing channels is ; 
very important consideration becaus 
it establishes the level of distributior 
costs for long periods of time and 
often determines the difference be- 
tween large and small volume. 


SELECT PROFIT ABLE CUSTOM- 
ERS. Even though the channels of 
distribution may be established cor- 
rectly, the choice of profitable cus- 
tomers has often been neglected. Many 
companies have blindly laid down the 
rule that every type of buyer must 
be systematically contacted, unmind- 
ful of the fact that complete trade 
coverage of potentially large and small 
buyers is often costly and unprofitable. 
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Studies have shown that in most 
lines a small group of the buyers may 
account for one-half or more of the 
sales volume, and that on the other 
hand, one-quarter of the customers 
may buy as little as five per cent of 
the total volume. 

Sales executives should give atten- 
tion to the annual cost of soliciting 
each customer’s business, the volume 
and gross profit obtained from these 
customers, and the amount of net 
selling profit or loss. An interesting 
fact is that weak salesmen often gravi- 
tate into soliciting weak customers. 


The wise sales manager will 
strengthen his sales organization in 
order that its sales effort may be con- 
centrated effectively on the cream of 
the trade, for if properly handled, this 
program will increase both volume and 
total profits. 


REBUILD AND REVITALIZ! 
THE SALES ORGANIZATION. 
Having studied markets, developed 
good products, balanced the product 
line, chosen the best channels of dis 
tribution, and selected the more de- 
sirable customers, the most important 
task left to do is to rebuild and rn 
vitalize the selling effort. Here a: 
some of the necessary steps to | 
taken by management. 

First, reconsider the geographic di 
tribution: of the market in order th 
selling effort may be allocated in pr 

(Continued on page 122) 
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A reprint of this December article is available to 
any industrial executive upon request. FACTORY 
for January will report worker opinion on Product- 
ivity, Nationalization of Industry; Labor in Politics 


REALLY THINKS” 





answers to the questions asked are packed with meaning for you as an employer — some of 


them will surprise you. 

For instance—there is much agitation now-a-days for a 30 hour week for labor—do workers 
really want it? 

Workers think there will be more strikes, mostly over wages. but they have definite ideas as 
to how strikes could be reduced. 

This guaranteed annual wage plan—do the workers understand it—do they favor it? 

How clear is their thinking about “jobs for all” and the Murray Bill? 

.nd how do you think they feel about giving jobs back to returning veterans where civilians 
have to be displaced? 


Be sure to read this helpful and revealing report on the thinking of our millions of industrial 
workers, graphically presented in December FACTORY. 


~FACTORY- 


MANAGEMENT anp MAINTENANCE 
A McGraw-Hill Publication « 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
THE MAGAZINE OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
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TRAINING 





YOUR MEN TO SELL 





By EUGENE J. BENGE 


President, 
Benge Associates, 
Chicago 
PART Il 
GROUP TRAINING. Situations 


arise in all companies when the need 
for group training is indicated. With 
large organizations, it may be a con- 
tinuous process in order to supply 
people who are at least partially 
trained to the sales department. In 
smaller companies, the need may arise 
only when new products are intro- 
duced or new policies inaugurated. 


During the years, I have had occa- 
sion to observe many group training 
programs which have led me to believe 
that in the past too much emphasis has 
been placed on lecturing and too little 
upon performance or participation. 
All too often the group instructor has 
spent much time glorifying the com- 
pany’s products, apparently on the 
assumption that if these were under- 
stood, all the salesman would have to 
do is to expose himself to prospective 
customers. Salesmen who have this 
kind of a background soon become 
disillusioned. 


It is but common sense to assert that 
the salesman must know his product, 
but it is likewise logical that he should 
thoroughly know the products of his 
competition. Too many sales managers 
avoid this subject. 

The following five major topics are 
desirable to include in group training 
of salesmen: 


1. Self analysis by the salesman. 
Analysis of the product. 
Analysis of the prospect. 
Knowledge of the company. 

§. Understanding of the selling 
process. 


> ww 


The salesman should be given the 
opportunity to analyze himself against 
some kind of objective scale. Thus he 
may more easily see his weaknesses 
which are correctible or may recog- 
nize strong points upon which he can 
capitalize in his sales efforts. The 
salesman can use frank self-criticism 
as a stepping stone to success. 





The groundwork for intelligent 
product analysis begins with an un- 
derstanding of the manufacturing 
processes and the uses of the product. 
In the case of a company which pro- 
duces a number of products, more 
time will be required to acquire such 
knowledge but the salesman who is 
directed in and follows such a course 
will grow in value to the company and 
himself. 

The new salesman should persist un- 
til he can answer the following ques- 
tions concerning his line: 


1. Who can use it? 

2. Where are the potential users to 
be found? 

3. When should the merits of the 
product be presented? 

4. How should those merits be pre- 
sented? 

The steps in analyzing the prospect 
vary with the type of prospect. As a 
rule, in retail selling the prospect 
comes to the salesman, whereas in 
wholesale or commercial selling, the 
salesman goes to the prospect. Regard- 
less of the kind of selling involved, 
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PREPARATION — 10 MINUTES 





PRESENTATION — 30 MINUTES 





eliminated, 


complaint. 


APPLICATION — 10 MINUTES 








By direct questioning of the group: 


1. Bring out, and list, a number of typical complaints. 
2. Classify these as to product complaints, service 
complaints, billing complaints, etc. 





3. Considering each general type of complaint, determine 
the causes of each type. 
4. Secure opinions as to how these causes could be 


5. Consider the frame of mind of a customer who enters 4 


(a) If complaint is satisfied. 
(b) If complaint is not satisfactorily handled. 
6. Consider the probable future action of a customer who | 
feels like making complaint, but fails to do so. 
7. Necessity of reporting complaints to supervisors. 


8. Selecting a number of specific complaints, ask 
members to state just how each one should be handled. 

9. Secure opinions as to the best procedure to handle 
obviously unreasonable complaints. 


"THE COMPETENT CONFERENCE LEADER TELLS LITTLE—ASKS MUCIi" 


a 





FIGURE 3: Prior to a sales meeting, the able conference prepares an outline. The outline” 
illustrated here is typical of one designed to cover a meeting of one hour, and is taken from 


Mr. Benge's latest book, “Manpower in Marketing,” published by Harper & Bros., New Yort 
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PLANT PuRCHASING DIRECTORY 











Made 70 FF the weeds of 


Production, Purchasing and Engineering Executives 


This radial drill press is made to do a 
special job more efficiently than a con- 
ventional drill press could do it. PLANT 
PurcHASING Direcrory, likewise, does 
a special job. Designed especially for 
the convenience of the industrial buyer, 
it is also an essential part of the media 


list for the industrial advertiser. 


editions, spring and fall—to the firms 
who buy 90% 
materials and equipment used by 
PLANT PuRCHAs- 


or more of the supplies, 


American industry. 
iNnG DiREcTORY goes to practically 
every important industrial buyer. Your 


advertisement strikes when the buyer 


is already thinking about purchasing. 






Circulation 25,000 annually in two Reserve space in the next edition NOW. 
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33 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois + 205 East 42nd Street, Plant Production Die 
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distinct 


there are certain types of 


buyers. The salesman should be edu- 
cated along these lines because the ap- 
proaches are different, the sales argu- 
ment varies and the technique of clos- 
ing a sale changes. 

WHAT IS THE CONFERENCE 
METHOD OF TRAINING? Many 
sales meetings represent a gathering of 
salesmen sitting at the feet of the sales 
manager to drink in words of wisdom 
from him. This is little more than the 
lecture method with a few questions 
thrown in and should not be confused 
sales 


with the conference method of 


training. 


The 


tempts to have all those in attendance 


real conference method at 
at a meeting participate and contribute 
to a conclusion or series of conclu- 
sions. It is at one and the same time a 
question and answer group, a discus- 
sion group, in part an investigating 
group and in its entirety, a reasoning 
group. The 
group is in large measure determined 


success of a conference 
by its size. Experience shows that the 
ideal class is about 15 people. Groups 
tend to be 


in excess of 30 persons 


come unwieldy. 


Upon the conference leader rests the 
responsibility for the success or fail- 
ure of this mode of training. The lead- 
er needs to possess both patience and 
tact. He must be able to express him- 
self logically and clearly. The leader 1S 
merely a guide to bring about sound 
thinking by the members of the group. 
This role is usually difficult 
contrary to 


for sales 
managers because it is 
cheir normal modes of thinking and 
acting but through training and ex- 
executives Can assume 


perience, sales 


method of training is largely depend- 
ent upon the extent to which the ex- 
ecutive learns to guide and not lecture 
the meeting. 

Prior to the meeting, the able con- 
ference leader prepares an outline. 
Typical of such a conference outline 
designed to cover a meeting of one 
hour is illustrated in Figure 3. 

The time and place of meeting are 
both important. It is not practicable 
to set forth a specific rule because of 
the varying conditions under which 
meetings must be held. It is best to 
limit the meetings to an hour and not 
to exceed an hour and a half. For a 
group of 20 an hour should be enough 
to cover one topic. The seating ar- 
rangement should be planned so that 
the leader is in full view of the group. 
A V or U-shaped arrangement where- 
by the leader stands at the open end 
proves satisfactory. 

Writing surface—a desk or table— 
should be provided for each member 
of the group. While it is not expected 
that they take notes, it is advisable to 
give them sheets on which the meeting 
outline is listed on one-half the page 
with space allowed on the other halt 
for them to supplement these with 
notes of their own. 

The room should be large enough to 
provide comfort with good ventila- 
tion and sufficient heat. A blackboard 
behind the leader is necessary. 

Three simple rules of instruction 
should be observed. They are definite 
phases of the same subject. It is es- 
sential that the conference be devel- 
oped upon existing knowledge and 
that one or more steps be added to 
that knowledge. 




















Drug Topics, Hardware Retailer and Hardware Age. 
unique retractive rubber covered cord has many indus- 
It can be used on a variety of hand 
tools such as soldering irons, drills, riveters and others 


the known to the unknown is the case | 


of the new service station employe 
who may understand that he is ex- 
pected to wipe off the windshield but 
does not know if he is to use a sponge, 
chamois, cloth or paper, whether he is 
to start on the driver’s side or whether 
he is to wipe the inside, etc. 

At times, it is possible to combine 
simple ideas into more complex ideas, 
The attendant realizes that he has 
products to sell and that the motorist 
drives into the station to buy them. 
These two simple facts may be com- 
bined by having him realize that there 
is an actual selling process involved 
and not only the delivery of products. 
This is an illustration of developing 
reasoning from the simple to the 
complex. 

The leader should follow the three 
steps of preparation, presentation and 
application. Preparation is largely a 
matter of reviewing the known ele- 
ments to serve as background for the 
conference. The review is best accom- 
plished through direct questioning. 


The leader may employ either good 
or poor questions. A poor question is 
illustrated by the following example: 
“Jones, what would you do if the 
customer allowed his motor to run as 
you were about to put gasoline in the 
tank?” The weakness of this question 
lies in the direction of the question to 
one member of the group. While it 
stimulates the thinking of Jones the 
others relax mentally while he is re- 
plying to the question. A good phras- 
ing of the same question would be, “If 
the customer allows his motor to run 
as you are about to put gasoline into 
his tank, what would you do?—Jones, 

(Continued on page 221) 
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This new product of Kellogg Switchboard and Supply 

Company, Chicago, known as Koiled Kord, will be mar- 

keted through jobbers and retail outlets following an 

introductory business paper campaign to appear in the trial applications. 

December issues of Product Engineering, Electrical Mer- 
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§ bpew public under- 
standing, good will and coopera- 
tion was fairly easy and on the whole, 


promotion of 


very well done during the war period. 
Now the war is over and we are in the 
“reconversion period” — reconversion 
only in the sense that our activities 
are peacetime activities once again. 
But the peacetime of postwar will 
not be that of prewar. Industry will 
have a greater burden of responsibility 
than it has ever had. It must link 


private enterprise more closely to pub- 


in the general (not particular) inter- 
est. They prefer the comics and sports 
pages. That’s .. condition, not a theory. 
“Dem Bums” are concrete; business 
principles are complicatedly abstract. 

“Public relations” has been living in 
the twilight; peace calls it out into 
the full light of day to work interna- 
tionally and universally for peace and 
progress and to work locally for the 
continued industry on which peace and 
progress rest. 

One point is elementary: Business 
must truly serve the public in order 
to win its favor. 


It then becomes a matter of explain- 














Meriden, Conn. 











lice service; demonstrate its ability to 
provide sufficient jobs; and reach a 
higher level of production and national 


income than prewar ever knew. 


A heavy part of that burden lies 
on the shoulders of public relations 
directors. It is important, now more 
than ever, that their work should be 
directed toward the development of 
public understanding, friendship, and 
cooperation. For them, this is a period 
of more than reconversion. It is a 
period of vital readjustment. 


During the four years that we have 
been “all-out” at war, public relations 
work has been largely an appeal to the 
emotions. Now it must appeal to rea- 
son and to instincts—instincts which 
demand jobs and security—reason 
which will bring understanding of 
plans and methods and lead to coop- 
eration between public and industry. 


This is a far more difficult job be- 


cause men are particularly quick to 
react to appeals of emotion as during 
the war period when the appeals were 
backed up by news stories and photo 
graphs of spectacular events at the 
fighting fronts. But they are mighty 
slow to react favorably and coopera- 


tively to news of economic importance 
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ing this service to the public in words 
that are easily and quickly understood, 
remembering a high percentage of 
Americans and even voters have never 
gone beyond grammar school. It be- 
comes a job of devising charts, graphs 
and illustrations which will help them 
get quickly the information it is de- 
sired that they shall get, and of the 
preparation of movie, television and 
radio shorts. 


It has been my privilege to do public 
relations work for our local Red Cross. 


Once a Red Cross official said to me, 
“How is it you get Red Cross items 
on the front f newspapers, 
whereas we take items of the same 
nature and they’re buried inside?” 

“News flavor,” I said, “that’s all. 


pages of 


” 


There’s been too much “press- 


agency” work done and not -enough 
disclosing of the human and dramatic 
side of news. That’s why waste baskets 
are always filled. 

Very important is the point of view 
behind public relations work but too 
often it is the point of view of the 
company desiring prestige and good 
will for it and its products. The only 


point of view is that of the public, 
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desirous of knowing that which is of 
interest in the living of a fuller, hap- 
pier life. The inspiration behind lJ 
writing is instinctively and inescap- 
ably expressed in the words, and the 
reader gets it. 

To reach and move the public, write 
of that which is of real public in- 
terest from the public’s point of view. 

Publicity, of course, is only one 
function of public relations. Behind it 
are labor relations, community rela- 
tions, trade relations and all the other 
details vital to the conduct of a busi- 
ness. And, during the reconversion 
period, there are the hang-overs of the 


Public Relations Need 


Reconversion Too 


By HARRY L. HARRISON, Director of Advertising and Public Relations 
The Miller Company 


war period—the fight against inflation, 
the Victory Loan and National War 
Fund, the salvage compaigns which 
must continue for a time, all public 
services which must be _ promoted 
alongside a company’s public service 
and a tie-up which, well done, will re- 
bound to great mutual benefit. 

The greater obligations and respon- 
sibilities that now rest on the shoulders 
of public relations men will be han- 
dled with understanding and _ dis- 
charged with efficiency only in the de- 
gree to which they are admitted into 
policy-making circles. 

Only thus can understanding be 
completely acquired and passed on to 
the general public. 

This applies equaily to independent 
public relations practitioners as wel! as 
to public relations directors of com- 
panies. Care will have to be exercised 
in the choosing of independent public 
relations men because in that profes- 
sion, as in all professions, there are 
chiselers and incompetents. 

From now on, the work of publ 
relations men must not only be on 4 
higher plane of ability, but on a more 
solid plane of sincerity and social con- 
sciousness than ever before. 
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BUYERS OF 


cam THESE AND 
“a, MANY OTHER 


=. PRODUCTS 
ui te 


HEATING 


Tremendous volume of equipment needed for 
post-war heating of large buildings (Industrial, 
Commercial, Residential, Public, Institutional) . . . 
and here’s your medium for reaching the active 
buying power! 

















Three reasons why large-volume orders of Heating Equipment and Materials 
are being placed (and will be placed from now on) for post-war application: (1) a 
tremendous program of new construction of industrial plants, office buildings, 
theatres, restaurants, retail stores, housing developments, government buildings, 
hospitals, schools, hotels—all requiring the installation of complete heating sys- 
tems; (2) a huge backlog of repair and renovation requirements held over because 
of wartime limitations, including also the remodeling of reconverted war plants; 
and (3) new trends and developments in heating methods and techniques which will 
consume increasing quantities of equipment .. . such as radiant heating, central 
heating of communities, gas air conditioning for cooling in summer and heating 
in winter, zoned heating, etc. 


The market for Heating Equipment in large buildings is a complex one, the 
men who exert buying influence fall into many different categories. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING covers this ramified market thoroughly 
gives you effective, direct contact with the engineers and technicians who design, 
specify and buy Heating Equipment in the building types mentioned. They include 
Consulting Engineers, Architects’ Engineers, Contractors, Engineers with Con- 
tractors, Equipment Design Engineers, Chief Engineers, Building and Plant Engi- 
neers, and others. These men do not limit their professional activities to Heating 

. . they are also practical engineers for the installation of Air Conditioning 
Piping and Accessories, Ventilation, Refrigeration and Air Sanitation in the same 
types of buildings, and wield potent buying influence for those types of equip- 
ment, too. 


if you sell any equipment which is used in the Heatin i 
; g Market (see partial 
listi g above, right)—HEATING AND VENTILATING is the medium ie whieh 
to bring your product story to the interested attention of the men who specify 
and buy such equipment. 


et us give you interesting facts and figures. 


HEATING ann VENTILATING 


148 LAFAYETTE STREET s NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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Air Diffusers 
Air Heaters 
Air Washers 


Belting 

Blowers 

Blower Filter Units 
Boilers 

Boiler Feeders 


Conduit 
Controls 


Dampers 

Damper Operators 

Damper Regulators 

Draft Appliances 

Drives 

Drying Systems 

Ducts and Fittings 

Electric Motors 

Engines for Fan, Pump 
and Compressor Drives 

Expansion Joints 

Expansion Tanks 


Fans 

Filters 

Gages 

Gas Burners 

Grates 

Grilles 

Headers 

Heat Exchangers 

Heating Coils 

Heating Surface 

Heating Systems 

Hot Water Converters 

Humidifiers 

Humidity Control 

Indicator Controllers 

Instruments 

Insulation (Boiler, 
Building, Pipe) 

Meters 


Motor Controllers and Starters 


Oil Burners 

Pipe and Fittings 

Pipe Bending Equipment 
Pipe Covering 

Pumps 

Radiators and Convectors 
Recorders 

Regulators 

Seperators 

Sheet Metal 

Stokers 

Thermometers 
Thermostats 

Traps 

Tubing 

Unit Heaters 

Valves 

Warm Air Furnaces 
Water Circulators 


Welding and Cutting Apparatus 








HEATING AND VENTILATING 
FOR THOROUGH COVERAGE 


of known buyers in the large and 


profitable Quality Market for 
e HEATING 


@ PIPING AND ACCESSORIES 


e AIR CONDITIONING 
@ VENTILATION 

@ REFRIGERATION 

e AIR SANITATION 


ca for use in 


Industrial Buildings 


Commercial Buildings 


Residential Projects 
Public Buildings 


Institutional Buildings 
Manufacturers’ Products 
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By FREDERICK B. FITTS. 


PREPARING AN 
EMPLOYES HANDBOOK 


Sales Promotion Ideas 


Personnel Division, Fenwal Inc., Ashland, Mass. 


4 bers many employes knowing too 
little about the company and its 
policies was the situation that the 
personnel department ac Fenwal Inc., 
Ashland, Mass., found in 1943. Fen- 
wal Inc., is as yet a youngster in the 
family of industrial giants. Founded 
only nine years ago for the manufac- 
ture of a precision heat and cold con- 
trol, the Thermoswitch, the advent of 
the war saw the demand for its prod- 
uct send it mushrooming from less 
than 100 employes to well over 700 in 
the fall of 1943. 


With a small concern, where near- 
ly everyone knew everyone else, the 
spoken word supplemented by bulle- 
tin board notices served to convey all 
the rules and information about the 
company that was necessary. Follow- 
ing the sevenfold growth of the com- 
pany, the situation reversed itself to 
the point where many employes did 
not even know what the company’s 
finished product looked like. 

It was this obvious need for some 
method of explaining the company’s 
products, activities, and volicies that 
led the personnel department to de- 
cide on an employes’ handbook or man- 
ual as the best solution to the prob- 
lem. 

Fenwal’s advertising agency was 
consulted on the matter first, and with 
the help of notes, it submitted copy 
and a dummy for an eight-page book- 
let. The management, after survey- 
ing this first draft, decided that an 
outside agency did not and could not 
have the personal touch with the em- 
ployes that was necessary for a success- 
ful publication. 


Fenwal had recently started an em- 
ploye newspaper, “Fenwal Thermo- 
Chats,” and it was decided that the 
editor of this paper, who was also a 
member of the personnel department, 
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would be the logical individual in the 
company to prepare this manual. 

The first step taken was to review 
such existing manuals as could be se- 
cured. This review indicated what 
good points might be adopted and what 
pitfalls might be avoided. A number 
of subjects were considered as worthy 
of use, and these were gone over care- 
fully and then thinned out. Those re- 
maining were worked in with others 
previously designated by Fenwal, and 
the whole integrated into a carefully 
prepared outline or table of contents 
for the new manual. 

The items that we deemed as neces- 
sary to our booklet were those in- 
cluded in the outline accompanying 
this article, which we feel with modi- 
fications might well fit the needs of 
any other manufacturing company. 

Next the writer consulted the per- 
sons who knew the most about each 
subject as listed in this outline, for 
their opinions as to what should go 
in the respective sections. The treas- 
urer was asked to prepare notes for the 
sections on wages, profit-sharing, pay 
cards, time-clocks, etc. The nurse 
was consulted on health, the safety 
engineer on safety rules, and so on 
down the line. 

Once having gathered these notes 
from each department head, the next 
task was to assemble them into one 


@ These are the 
subjects chosen for 
coverage in Fen- 
wal's “Facts for Em- 
ployes” after re- 
viewing existing 
manuals for what- 
ever good points 
might be adopted, 
and selecting addi- 
tional subjects on 
which employes 
lacked complete in- 
formation. 







A point 


coherent piece of literature. 
which was to be stressed was that with 
one exception, none of the rules or 
regulations were to be “musts.” It 
was all to be “should.” The only ex- 
ception to this procedure was to cover 
a rule regarding the wearing of safety 


glasses on certain jobs. It was felt 
that if the “must” angle was used, the 
employes would resent the manual, and 
not pay too much heed to it. For this 
reason, all sections were written in 4 
very general style, and where rules 
were presented, it was stated that the 





. Welcome to New Employes 
. History 

Wages 

. Profit Sharing 

. Pay Day and Pay Period 
Time Cards 

. Time Reports 

. Employe's Clock Number 

. Absenteeism 

. Transfers 

. Promotions 

. Holidays and Vacations 

. Personnel Services 

. Pre-employment Requirements 
. Nurses and Clinic 

. Cleanliness and Good Housekeeping 
. Group Insurance 

. Blue Cross Hospital Plan 
General Factory Policies 

. Rest Periods 

. Safety Precautions 

. Fire Prevention and Protection 
. Transportation 

. Parking Your Car 

. Guards 

. Suggestions 

27. War Bonds 

28. Telephone Calls 

29. Personal Mail 

30. Lost and Found 

31. Fenwall Associates 

32. Cafeteria 

33. Employes’ Newspaper 

34. Termination 

35. Looking Ahead 

36. Acknowledgement of Receipt 
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SEE THIS BOOKLET 
Explains why New EQquipMeENT DIGEST 
produces results...why you'll 
want to include it in your 
1946 advertising 
ping program. 


PAYS FOR ITSELF WITH 
RESULTS YOU CAN SEE! 








NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST 


Affiliated with The Penton Publishing Company 


PENTON BUILDING ® CLEVELAND 13. OH8HI!IO 
NEW YORK (17): 16 East 43rd Street © PHILADELPHIA (39): 118 No. Dewey St. © CHICAGO (11): 520 N. Michigan Ave, © LOS ANGELES (4): 130 N. New Hampshire Ave 
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Sales Promotion Ideas. . 
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“1 don’t like th’ looks of things, Her- 
man—Are you sure th’ juice is turned 
off on this baby?” 


Humor goes to work for Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation as shown in this. car- 
toon taken from a recent product bulletin 





employes should do this or that, rath- 
er than that they must. 

It had been previously decided in a 
discussion with the printer, that a 
suitable size booklet would be 4!/2x6 
inches. This permitted the use of a 
standard mill size sheet of paper with 
little or no waste and it also meant a 
booklet small enough to be carried in 
a man’s coat pocket or a woman’s 
purse. 

Since illustrations could be used 
graphically to put the points across, 
as many articles as possible had car- 
toons drawn for them. By placing 
these illustrations in the corners of the 
pages extending out into the margins, 
a good deal of space was saved. This 
method was adopted throughout the 
book, with cartoons in diagonally op 
posite corners for balance. 

The printer then set up a sample 
page, allowing space in the corner of 
this sample page for a cut 12x154 
inches to enable us to make an ac- 
curate word count. From this a 
dummy was prepared, indicating by 
section headings just about where on 
each page a new article would start, 
and allocating generous space for the 
cartoons throughout the manual. This 
method of counting the words on a 
sample page and then allocating that 
amount of words from the copy to 
a given booklet page takes some time, 
but it was interesting to note that of 
36 pages laid out this way, only five 
were not exactly right. 

This dummy with the section head- 
ings marked, was taken to a commer- 
cial artist and with suggestions offered 
by the editor, 24 cartoons illustrating 
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the various sections were prepared. To 
effect economies in having the cuts 
made, the cartoons were all made on 
exact scale of two to one, or twice the 
finished size. They were then pasted on 
a large sheet with a small margin be- 
tween each one, permitting the en- 
graver to make one single shot of 
them, and then block them separately 
ready for printing. Instead of 24 
individual cuts costing roughly $3.00 
each, the 24 cuts were secured in this 
way for slightly less than $10.00. 


The cuts and copy were then turned 
over to the printer, and from then 
on finishing the booklet was merely a 
routine matter. 

The last two sheets in the book 
were utilized as receipts to be signed 
in duplicate. The first one was to be 
retained as a part of the book, while 
the second receipt was perforated to 
permit its being torn out after sign- 
ing. This receipt calls for the specific 
reading and noting of sections on 
wages, profit-sharing, pay day, pay 
periods, absenteeism and general fac- 
tory rules. These were picked out as 
the sections about which more ques- 
tions are asked during a year than any 
other. Furthermore, by having these 
acknowledged, in the case of any dis- 
pute involving matters covered in these 
sections, both parties had only to refer 
to the given section to see which one 
was right. 

Announcement of the publication of 
this manual was made in “Fenwal 
Thermo-Chats.” Distribution was 
made next day to all of the supervis- 
ors, foremen and heads of departments. 


for shutdowns in 
your post-victory schedules 
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The following week, the booklet was 
generally distributed throughout the 
plant. Each copy was labeled with 
the name of the employe who was 
to receive it, this labelling being done 
from the personnel files. 

To insure prompt return of the re- 
ceipt, the booklets were passed out in 
each department during the morning 
with the request that at least the 
noted section be read during noon 
hour or morning recess. Then, before 
the end of the shift, the signed receipts 
were picked up from each one, later 
being filed by the personnel depart- 
ment with the permanent record of 
each person. 

Only enough copies were printed for 
the present employes plus a six to 
nine months’ supply for future new 
employes. In this way, we can, when 
and if necessary, make changes that 
are deemed advisable in the text and 
makeup of our company manual. 

Incidentally, an appropriate name 
for such a manual will do much to 
make it read. Just saying “Jones’ 
Handbook For Employes” doesn’t 
make much of an effect. We at Fen- 
wal picked as an appropriate name for 
our booklet, “Fenwal Facts for Em- 
ployes.”” 


@ Four Pages of 
Compactness by Farval 


A lesson in compactness is a four- 
page folder, “When You Reconvert,” 
recently distributed by The Farval 
Corporation, Cleveland, O., maker of 
lubrication systems. 

The cover title, “When You Re- 
convert—Install Modern Lubrication” 
in reverse on green, is laid over one 
corner of a full-page artist’s sketch of 








Inside spread from “When You Reconvert™ issued by The Farval Company, Clevelan¢ O. 
which shows technique used to sell the uses and economy features of its lubrication system 
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In October, manufacturers and marketers of products for use or resale 
in the automotive field were offered for the first time—western contact 
with western prospects and customers—across the board. 

WESTERN AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE, published since 1923 as 


Service Station News, now in its expanded form, reaches the four active 





divisions of the field: (1) the car dealer, (2) the service station, (3) the 
automotive shop and (4) the jobber-distributor. 

Accelerating circulation increases attest to the field’s enthusiastic 
response. You'll want to put WESTERN AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE, 
first in the west, in your 1946 schedules. 

WESTERN AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE is the 
— West's only ABC automotive magazine 

















121 SECOND STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIFORNIA 





LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
- PORTLAND DENVER 
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Sales Promotion Ideas... . 








An old idea with a new slant is this eight-page folder recently released by Littleford, Inc.. 


Cincinnati manufacturers of sprayers and attachments. 


Measuring approximately seven by 


eight-inches, the folder was printed in deep orange and black on white and presented the 
story of Littleford equipment and its uses in concise pictorial form, thus carrying out the 


idea formulated on the cover. 


the interior of a plant showing in the 
close-up a machine with a Farval lub- 
rication system. 

The first inside page, headed, “No 
place for Shutdown in your post-vic- 
tory schedules” lists briefly and on 
the nose 12 points on the advantages 
of Farvel systems—each with a small 
sketch illustrating the point. 

Pages three states, “This is what 
Farval Can Do to Make Your Equip- 
ment Earn More. . Here are six 
halftone pictures each accented by a 
green check-mark on a green screened 
background. Below each one is an in- 
dividual case history (given in a two 
sentence paragraph) stating the prob- 
lem, the solution, and the savings in 
dollars. The illustrations show the 
machines which caused the problem. 
The last page of the folder picture: 
the products. 

To borrow a phrase from The Copy 
Chasers, there’s no “horsing around” 
in this booklet; it says what it came to 
say, and what a boon such cleancut 
pieces must be to the workladen plant 
engineer or purchasing agent. 


® Greenfield Attempts to 
Standardize Terminology 
With New Dictionary 


The Greenfield Tap and Die Corpo- 
ration is not competing with “Web- 
ster” but its new Spanish-English dic- 
tionary of technical terms applicable 
to the tool industry is a unique proj- 
ect. The reasons behind its compilation 
and the methods used to develop it are 
particularly interesting, and the re- 
sults contribute much to the stand- 
ardization of technical terms so that 
English-language publication may be 
translated into practical industrial 
Spanish. 

The idea for this dictionary came 
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As’ shown, the folder was made in the form of a nutshell 


from the company’s plans to publish 
technical information about its prod- 
ucts for the Spanish-speaking nations. 
Since it was not possible to publish dif- 
fering editions which would take into 
consideration the varying technical 
words used in the different countries, 
a standard translation of terms, ac- 
ceptable to the greatest number of 
countries, was necessary. This the com- 
pany proceeded to undertake. 


A list of English technical terms 
concerning Greenfield’s products was 
compiled and tentative Spanish equiva- 
lents were collected from various 
sources—already published dictionar- 


(Top): Two valuable 
wartime visual edu- 
cation shortcuts are 
combined in this 
“installograph,” new 
pictorial technique 
developed by Ben- 
dix Aviation Corpo- 
ration, South Bend, 
Ind., to aid peace- 
time civilian auto 
mechanics. Exploded 
views show in heavy 
lines component 
parts of the new 
Bendix hydrovac 
braking system. Dot- 
ted lines show the 
perspective view il- 
lustrating a com- 
pleted __ installation 
on a typical chassis. 
(Below): T. A. Kreu- 
ser, left, service sales 
manager of Bendix 
and L. A. Santry, 
product manager for 
the new vacuum 
power brakes, ex- 
amine one of the 
newest installographs 
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ies, correspondence and orders, person- 
al information possessed by members 
of its own organization. This list tien 
was sent to the company’s represe: ta- 
tives in all Spanish-speaking countries, 
with the request that they rate the 
translations—good, fair, bad—and of.- 
fer any suggestions for improvement of 
them. From the reactions of these rep- 
resentatives to the list, a consensus was 
drawn which was submitted to a pro- 
fessional translator and two represen- 
tatives in the countries where the bulk 
of Greenfield's products was sokd. The 
result of these thorough methods was a 
new dictionary, “Vocabulary, English 
—Spanish.” 

Distribution of the book will be 
handled in general through Greenfield’s 
distributors in the commercial field, 
and will be widely distributed to trade 
and educational institutions through- 
out the Spanish-speaking area. Copies 
will be sent, free of charge, upon re- 
quest to interested persons in this 
country and abroad as Greenfield be- 
lieves the wide acceptance of these 
technical terms will be of great value 
to the tool industry. 


@ Bendix Makes Life 
Easier for Assemblers 
With New Technique 


Experiments with the use of “ex- 
ploded views” and perspective draw- 
ings in Army and Navy instruction 
manuals, wherein pictorial instructions 
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trade 
ugh- 
opis fe For nearly 30 years The OIL 
) re- EWEEKLY has been a working part- 
his ner of oil men engaged in finding, 
| be- producing and moving oil in every 
these part of the world. It has seen the 
value industry grow from a rule-of-thumb 
enterprise to a highly technieal 
operation. 

One of the noticeable trends of 
recent years has been the increasing 
scope and tempo of foreign drilling- 
producing operations. It is no 

_ longer enough to publish the best 

ail possible technical magazine for the 

‘tion (American oil producing industry ; 

ate the advanced state of the industry 

abroad demands greater recogni- 

tion and special publishing atten- 

/ tion along with a continued intelli- 

<> Jeent handling of information that 

= is of primary interest to the do- 

“*Y ) mestic oil man. 

Logically, and fortunately, the oil 

man abroad (by whom is meant the 

> decision man—the man who speci- 

< [fies oil country equipment) is in- 

terested in the methods which are 

heing used successfully in the 

United States. In turn, he is de- 

veloping methods of interest to the 
domestic oil man. 

Because of this expansion in for- 

eign development and the growing 

need for greater interchange of 

knowledge between domestic and 

foreizn oil men, The OIL WEEKLY 





now snnounces plans that were in 


ithe discussion stage before the war. 

Ask the nearest representative of 
othe O1L WEEKLY to give you the 
wfetails of our new International 
Feat: e Issues, with the help of a 
pilo copy. THE GULF PUBLISH- 
ING ( OMPANY. P. O. Box 2608, 
Houston l, Texas. Offices in New 
York. Cleveland. Chicago, Tulsa 
and los Angeles. 
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@ Beginning Monday, January 7, and For Advertisers — Extra circulation 


continuing with the first issue of every 
month, The OIL WEEKLY will publish 
an International Feature Issue. The 
above calendar shows the 52 issue 
dates of The OIL WEEKLY for 1946 
in bold face. International Feature 
dates are marked with a star. 

For Readers — These International 
Feature Issues will present an added 
special presentation of the technology, 
developments, statistics and personal- 
ties of the oil producing industry 
abroad ... in the form of an insert on 
tinted stock carrying a minimum of 24 
pages of specially prepared additional 
feature material, printed in English, 
the common denominator language of 
the world-wide oil producing industry. 
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and extra reader-interest for the real 
buying authorities in every country 
where oil is produced or is being ac- 
tively sought. 

Rates for International Feature Issues 
(first issue each month) are 20 per cent 
additional to regular contract rates ap- 
plying to all other issues during the 
year. See Standard Rate & Data for 
rates and data on new trim size effec- 
tive with January 7 issue. 


The OIL WEEKLY 


A GULF pecia lized PUBLICATION 


ABC) 3301 Buffalo Drive ct) 
\ 
x , 


Houston 1, Texas 
8I 


























NEW BOOK PUTS SALT 
ON THE TAIL OF ADVERTISING 


The Diary of An Ad Man by James Webb Young captures the 
elusive human qualities which make advertising successful. 


When the material in this book 
first began to appear, week by 
week, in Advertising Age, the 
reader response to it was immedi- 
ate, enthusiastic, and voluminous. 

Our editorial staff itself could 
hardly wait for each succeeding 
installment, and as it arrived it 
was eagerly passed from hand to 
hand for advance reading. 

For this is a book about adver- 
tising—and business—and life 
different from any other ever pub- 
lished. In it one of the country’s 
best known advertising men has 
put down, day by day, for eighteen 
months, what he saw, did, felt, 
thought, andread. And putitdown 
with such a gift fer words, such 
wit and wisdom, as will make you 
want to read and reread this book 
throughout your life. 

As one prominent agency man* 
wrote me: “Once in a blue moon 
there appears over the horizon a 
book about a business which emits 
flash after flash of penetrating in- 
sight. It shoots these illuminating 
flashes right through that particu- 
lar business, piercing through the 
murk of mumbo-jumbo and the 
underbrush of the basically unim- 
portant. 

“The Diary of An Ad Man does 
just that 
though dealing in intangibles, will 


for a business which, 


find tangible, day-by-day guid- 
ance in these pithy case-history 
experiences, acute observations, 


and usable suggestions.” 


About the Author 
Jim Young (as he is widely known) 
has had the kind of career many 
men long for. He was, successively, 
office boy, stenographer, and mail 
order book salesman; then copy- 
writer, branch office manager, and 


Vice President for J. Walter 
Thompson Co.; then Professor of 
Advertising at the University of 
Chicago, Director of the Bureau 
of Foreign & Domestic Commerce 
in Washington, rancher in New 
Mexico, author and advertising 
consultant. He is a past president 
of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies and a founder 
and director of the War Advertis- 
ing Council. He has traveled widely 
abroad, and for thirty years has 
been identified with many of the 
largest and most successful adver- 
tisers in this country and Europe. 


The Diary of An Ad Man brings 
you a distillation of this experi- 
ence, and of the philosophy which 
grew out of it. It is a human doc 
ument of our times, and will, I 
predict, be referred to in the future 
as historical source material on 
the business life of our day. It is 
a book that will inspire you and 
excite you; that will make you 
chuckle and make you mad; that 
will pay you dividends in usable 
ideas, stimulated thinking, and 
pure enjoyment. 


I want to put a copy of this 
fruitful book into the hands of 
every man who has anything to 
do with advertising—or hopes to 
—because I know he will relish 
both its contents and its handsome 
format. So I make you this offer: 
Send me your order for a copy of 
The Diary of An Ad Man today, 
and if you are not more than sat- 
isfied that it is worth all I say, I 
will refund your money and you 
can keep the book. The price is $3 
per copy, postpaid. Send for it 
now. G. D. Crain, Ir., Publisher, 
Advertising Age, 100 East Ohio 
St., Chicage 11, Ill. 


*Victor O. Schwab, of Schwab & Beatty 
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were employed to streamline ap 
simplify the training of embryo me 


chanics for the armed forces. haval 


resulted in adaptations of the tec! Lique 
in simplifying installation and s.rvic, 
difficulties for the civilian mec ianic 
Dubbing the newly developed tech. 
nological aid the “installograph,”’ ep. 
gineers at the Bendix Products divisio; 
of Bendix Aviation Corporation, South 
Bend, Ind., have evolved their partic. 
ular brain child from a combination 
of two visual training methods us 
by the army and navy and war pro. 
duction industry. 


Using a combination of highly de 
tailed photographs or drawings of the 
various parts of a unit of equipmen: 
taken apart, or, literally exploded, th 
“exploded view” is a composite depict. 
ing the true relationship of each part 
in proper proportion. On the other 
hand, the “prospective assembly view 
exhibits a component part as it appear 
in its place with reference to a com- 
plete piece of equipment. In combina 
tion, the installograph makes clear th 
complete installation, and each com 
ponent part is shown in the correc: 
relation for assembly. 


Automotive service men have beer 
accustomed to spending hours in trans. 
lating complex engineering and lon; 
written instructions. The new installo- 
graph will serve as a shortcut con 
tributing easier, better and speedie: 
installation and service, according t 
T. A. Kreuser, Bendix automotive 
service manager. 


Bendix intends displacing all older 
types of installation instructions nov 
being used with its brakes, carburetor 
and hydraulic devices. Initial utiliza 
tion of the “installograph” has bees 
with the new Bendix hydrovac vacuun 
power braking systems now being pro 
duced for civilian use. 


APRA Appoints Palmer 


Eric H. Palmer, Sr., has been appointes 
chairman of the national publicity con 
mittee of the American Public Relations 
Association, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Palmer, a founder of the APRA 
is at present director of news burea 


Cigar Institute of America, New York 
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McMahon Joins Lewis & Gilman 


Charles W. McMahon has joined Les 
&@ Gilman, Philadelphia. He leaves ¢ 
Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, Ps 
with which he has been associated 
last 15 years. 


Friske Promoted SM 


Leo P. Friske has been promot« 
field representative to sales manage 
Red Jacket Mfg. Company. | 

Mr. Friske succeeds Joseph A. Fe'', ¥° 


resumes his position as purchasing ag¢ 
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THIRTY YEARS AGO... 


Welding machines were 

® Twice as big 

© 3 times as heavy 

©5 times as costly 

for the same welding output. 








30 YEARS of SERVICE and LEADERSHIP 


— humble beginnings to a specialized market of thousands of readers, key users of the welding process 

nearly 400 million dollars in 1944—THE WELDING in its many forms. 

ENGINEER and the welding industry have passed thirty In a very real sense, the welding engineers of the 

intense, busy years into history. nation have been the true editors of THE WELDING 
- ; ENGINEER. 

For the welding industry, the years of 1916 to 1946 Today, the dominant technical magazine of a dominant 
have been filled with struggle, development and success— industrial process, first in welding editorial service, first 
industry has now developed the “know-how”—today weld- in welding purchasing power of its readers, first in weld- 
ing is commonplace throughout all industries—even to ing advertising in the world—THE WELDING ENGI- 
the farms of the nation. Yet the surface has just been NEER looks forward to even greater service, to an 
Scratched. During these thirty years, THE WELDING immeasurably greater market. 

ENGINEER has served the welding industry with a Today, on its Thirtieth Anniversary, THE WELDING 
constant stream of useful how-to-do-it news that has ENGINEER looks forward to a future of ever increasing 
been she month-by-month inspiration of the growing service and leadership as a McGraw-Hill Publication. 


the Welding Engineer 


AMERICA'S PIONEER WELDING JOURNAL 


"© We Sraw All Publication ™ 


506 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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460 Companies Plan 25% 


Increase in New Publications 


57 per cent to be external, 28 per cent internal 


and 15 per cent combining both features 


A GREATLY expanded program 1s 
am . ° 

f looked for among industrial pub- 
lications by the National Council of 
Editors as the result of a 


nationwide survey recently comple:zed 


Industrial 


by its reconversion survey committee, 


report of which was released at the 


council’s executive committee meet 


ing held in Chicago. 


In the report released by Willard 
Swain, California Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, Crockett, Calif., president of the 


National Edit- 


ors, it 1s there is a 


Industrial 
that 
planned increase of 25 per cent in new 


Council of 


rey ealed 


publications among the 460 companies 
nation contacted and 
listed in this survey. 


throughout the 


Of this increase, 57 per cent will be 


external for salesmen and customer 
publications; 28 per cent internal ot 
employe publications, and 15 per cent 


combination external-internals. 


The reconversion survey committee 
plans to take another nationwide sur- 
vey in the near future, especially 
external publications, to 
after industries have 


swung into full peacetime production. 


among the 


note the trend 


This committee is composed of Wil 


liam <A. Rorison, chairman, Servel, 


Inc., Evansville, Ind.. president of 
Evansville Industrial Editors Associa- 
tion; Dorothie Schlecht, Ohio Tool 


Company, Cleveland, O., president ot 
Association of Industrial 
Editors; Harry Ellis, Dr. Pepper Com 
pany, Dallas, 
Southwestern Association of Industrial 
Editors, and H. P. Heil, National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton, O., presi- 


Miami Valley 


Industrial Editors, 


the American 


Tex., vice-president, 


dent of Association of 
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The reconversion survey committee of the National Council of Industrial Editors analyzes 
a nationwide survey of the industrial publication field. (Left to right:) H. F. Heil, Natione 
Cash Register Company, Dayton, O., president of the Miami Valley Association of Industrie 
Editors: William A. Rorison, committee chairman, Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind., president of 
Evansville Industrial Editors’ Association; and Harry Ellis, Dr. Pepper Company, Dallas, Tex. 
vice-president, Southwestern Association of Industrial Editors. Miss Dorothy Schlecht, Ohie 
Tool Company, Cleveland, O., president of the American Association of Industrial Editors 
This committee survey is discussed on this page 


is the fourth member of the committee. 


[he survey committee, in its report 
to the National Council, stated that 
the survey reveals that industrial pub- 
lications reaching salesmen, dealers and 
prospects will play a vital and import- 
ant part in the readjustment period 
immediately ahead. 


be used by 
many ““reeducate” their 
salesmen in the methods of competi- 


These externals will 


industries to 


tive selling, and also for getting pros- 


pects and customers “back in line” 


for future sales. 


In the survey results from through- 
out the nation, a vast majority of ex- 
ternals report they are planning opera- 
tions on increased budgets with plans 
already drawn up for the use of better 
paper and more colorful publications. 
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Many new ones are being contem; 


by companies in many industries 


The reconversion survey com 
of the National Council of Ind 
Editors also attempted to “f« 
pulse’ of industries’ internal ar 


ploy e publications. 


shows that whi 


The 
type of publication practically d 
since Dec. 1941, both the ne 


old are firmly entrenched in the 


report 


management relations of ind 


throughout the nation. 


they hav 
that 


that 


vinced management 


Editors fee! 
they 
as useful in peace as in war. The 
majority of the internals plan 
tinue on unchanged budgets. 
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Lets Talk About Economy... 


ertainly costs have taken a 
secondary position in determining 


magazine selections during the 
war. Enormous production has 


encouraged liberality as compared 
to pre-war But perhaps 
economy has not been too far out 
of sight with many industrial ad- 
vertising managers, and it will 
surely return in post-war space 


years. 


buying. 


Just as skillful buying for the 
family kitchen cuts costs and in- 
creases quality, so in magazine 
selection, the advertising manager 
(and agency executive) can often 
get more for his firm’s money, 
without necessarily buying worth- 
less circulation or poor reader in- 
terest — if he knows publications. 
Here is an example: 


The high editorial standards of 

















A JourNAL — of the 
Theory, Practice, and Appli- 
cations of Electronics and 
Communication. 


Electrical 

® Radio Communication @ Sound 
Broadcasting @ Television. 

® Marine and Aerial Guidance. 

® Tubes @ Electron Optics @ Radio- 
Frequency Measurements @ Engi- 
neering Education @ Sound and 
Picture Electrical Recording and 
Reproduction. 

* Power and Manufacturing Applica- 
tions of Radio-and-Electronic Tech- 
nique @ Industrial Electronic Con- 
trol and Processes @ Medical Elec- 
trical Research and Applications. 





Economy of 
Engineering Society 
Journal Circulations 


We would like to “carry the torch” 
for all good engineering society jour- 
nals. Tops in quality both in content 
and readers, their space rates are as a 
whole remarkably economical. Their 
readers must meet special qualifica- 
tions to belong. Here are a few names 
of such magazines, giving circulations. 


Proceedings of the I.R.E. (A.B.C.) 11,899 
Civil Engineering (A.B.C.) 18,601 
Electrical Engineering _ (about) 20,000 
Industrial Engineering 


& Chem. (A.B.C.) 28,830 
Journal of Applied 
Physics (sworn) 3,526 


Mechanical Engineering (about) 20,000 
Mining & Metallurgy (A.B.C.) 11,551 
Review of Scientific 


Instruments 3,873 


(sworn) 

The above journals reach over 118,000 
readers at a total page cost of only 
$1170* for an insertion in all eight - - 
a page rate per thousand of $9.90 for 
an “all engineers” audience. 


The PROCEEDINGS of the I.R.E. offers 
a select audience of radio engineers, for 
$125* a page, or $10.50 per page per 
thousand. (Circulations are from April 
1945 S. R. & D. These facts are for post- 
war plans as our space quotas are full.) 





*12 Time basis. 


“To SELL the Radio Industry, 
TELL the Radio Engineers” 








Proceedings of the I.R.E. gm 
THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS \__/f 
q Advertising Dept., 303 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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many engineering society maga- 
zines is widely recognized. The 
fact that such publications have 
a choice readership gives a clue to 
quality audiences of real buyers 
—a “bargain” not generally pro- 
moted by the engineering publica- 
tions. Too often they feel that 
the economy angle may seem to 
cheapen what they know to be the 
cream of technical audiences. 


Yet, engineering society audi- 
ences, while of the highest qual- 
ity, are as a whole most econom- 
ical in advertising rate, as the 
table in the data section to the 
left will prove. Nor are these 
audiences small in quantity. 


We urge advertising managers 
to give serious thought to the 
splendid engineering audiences 
these society journals reach. Au- 
diences of technicians, men 
trained for their jobs, and quali- 
fied by education and experience 
for the specifying of equipment 
wherever “know-how” counts. 


Let’s take a specific engineer- 
ing field - - Radio-and-Electronics. 
The PROCEEDINGS of the I.R.E. 
rates as the basic magazine of 
radio research. Its 17,000 copies 
a month reach key radio engineers 
and young engineers in training. 
In actual practice only the radio 
engineer has the knowledge to 
understand the technical buying 
of radio tubes, or instruments, 
ete. Regardless of who signs the 
order, it is the engineer who con- 
trols the sale through specifica- 
tions. He is the man behind the 
scenes who must be sold. The 
PROCEEDINGS circulation is 
audited. Its page rate per thou- 
sand, as a matter of Institute 
policy is surprisingly economical 
- - a bargain that it is just good 
common sense to utilize. 


Adv. Institute of Radio Engineer 
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USTRY WITH AN 
LUME OF TWO 


ANNUALLY i 
YOU CAN REACH THROUGH 
YOUR ADVERTISING MESSAGE 
tat. 

E 2nd 

ATIONAL EDITION | 







FIRST 
Postwar Printing 


HERE is the book eagerly awaited by the industry! It's 
the first postwar edition . . . soon to be published. Over 
300 pages of important data, up-to-the-minute listings 
of manufacturers, products, executive personnel—a 
wealth of information on this giant, fast-growing industry. 

If you are a manufacturer of motors, controls, insu- 
lators, valves, fittings, tubing, pipe, sheeting, stamp- 
ings, tools, oil, chemicals, trucks or other parts or acces- 
sories—if you have anything to sell to the air conditioning 
and refrigeration industry, put your sales message into 
the 2nd International Edition of the REFRIGERATION 
& AIR CONDITIONING DIRECTORY where it will be 
seen, read and kept for constant reference by manu- 
facturers, distributors, jobbers, dealers, servicemen, 
engineers, and importers—28,000 of them—big and 
small alike. Write, wire or phone us today for rates 
and full information. 


PUBLISHERS OF REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING DIRECTORY 


“BUSINESS NEWS PUBLISHING CO. 


DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 





5229 CASS AVENUE 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 35] 


Unusual Story Sells 


creative thought and analysis to de- 
velop, did pay off in a big way! 

As shown in the photograph, th 
subject selected for the first letter was 
a natural. The letter (also show 
was multigraphed on a standard sales 
promotion letterhead by the Direct 
Mail Service Company of Clevelanc 
It also tipped on the neat little pic- 
ture, in the upper right-hand corner 
of the letterhead, and conducted the 
actual mailing of the 14,000 pieces. 


oe 


ios 


The returns on this first letter in 
the series surprised even the most op- 
timistic. Included in the 2,100 re- 
plies were cards from executives (19.3 
per cent); operating managers (37.4 
per cent); engineers (26.3 per cent) ; 
purchasing agents (12.2 per cent); 
and maintenance men (4.8 per cent). 

Industries represented in this flood 
of inquires included process industries 
(27.6 per cent); mechanical industries 
(24.7) per cent; metal processing in- 
dustries (12 per cent); transporta- 
tion (10.9 per cent); Army and Navy 
personnel (8.1 per cent); food prod- 
ucts companies (5.5 per cent); serv- 
ice organizations (3.9 per cent) ; ware- 
housing companies (3.1 per cent); 
wood products companies (2.6 per 
cent); and ordnance plants (1.6 per 
cent). 

The quantity of replies received 
from the letter proved to Towmotor 
that informality, properly handled, 
can be as effective in industrial ad- 
vertising as in consumer advertising. 
The high quality of the responses was 
especially gratifying. 

A second letter of the same type 
has been sent out recently. Within 
the first 12 days, 1,400 replies have 
been received, indicating that the 
Number 2 letter should equal, if not 
exceed the 15 per cent record estab- 
lished by the original letter. 

What started out to be a “filler” in 
the overall direct mail program is rap- 
idly moving into a position of real 
importance. 


Polk to Resume Auto Sales Reports 
R. L. Polk & Company, Detroit, w 


recently released the first tabulation since 
Pearl Harbor of passenger cars in of 
tion, will again make monthly reports 
the sales of new passenger cars and tr 

for every city, county and state in 
nation, starting in January, 1946. 

The statistics now being gathered 
give the first detailed information on 
automobile market, and should reflect 
extent of market shift and changes in b 
ing power as a result of the war. 1 
monthly totals will be followed by a 
endar year summary 
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The Man Who Counts 
<> Most in Metal-Working . .. Concentrate Your Advertising 


in Metal-Working’s Busiest 


. . « may work in a plant making transportation 
equipment, food, farm, processing, construc- 


tion or metal-fabricating machinery, business Marketplace 


and home appliances or any other product 





in the 11] divisions of the industry. 
» . . May range in title from President to Works 
Manager to Superintendent to department A M E + | C A N 
head, but in each case is the man who organ- 
izes, controls and supervises manufacturing. 


: has sole buying authority or is a major .in- M A C H i N [ S T 


fluence in group buying decisions on ma- 





chinery, materials, tools, parts and all types A McGRAW-HILEL PUBLICATION 
of metal manufacturing equipment. ABC ABP 
330 West 42nd St. 
; and looks to American Machinist, the over- New York 18, N.Y. 


all production paper, for answers to his daily 


manufacturing problems. 
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AMA Elects New Officers 


THe AMERICAN Marketing Associ- 
ation has elected Lyman L. Hill, di- 






bury Flour Mills Company, Minneap- 
olis, Minn., vice-presidents; Wilford 
White, chief of the special studies unit, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 














search division, Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company; and Gerald B. Ta |- 
man, associate professor of marketir z 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolo -y. 








rector of sales research, Servel, Inc., merce, Department of Commerce, 
Evansville, Ind., as its new president. Washington, D. C., treasurer; and 
He succeeds Donald M. Hobart, direc- Harvey W. Huegy, associate professor 
tor of research, The Curtis Publishing of marketing, University of | Illinois, OPA Gives Official 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. secretary. Blessi he, Advartiel 
Other officers include Paul W. Stew- Three new directors chosen were ay es. 
art, Stewart Brown and Associates, Edgar H. Gault, professor of market- ADVERTISING will be more necessary 
New York, and Robert T. Browne, ing, University of Michigan; T. G. than ever during the next few years, 
director of commercial research, Pills- MacGowan, manager of marketing re- —_ according to Price Administrator Ches- A 
ter Bowles. Ina recent letter to Paul f 
B. West, president of the Association F 
_ - of National Advertisers, Mr. Bowles 
said that the OPA recognizes the im- P 
portance of advertising in developing 
, the vast markets which will make a 
ACH THE PRODUCERS full production economy possible. Sales 
TO RE Mh Ae me kT and advertising departments in the 
next few years are going to be more 
'@) 5 FROZEN Tele)» important than they have ever been, 
as the big job will be to develop mar- 
kets and purchasing power to absorb 
ADVERTISE IN THE goods. 
He maintains that no one in OPA 
in any position of authority has had 
or will have any feeling that adver- 
tising should not be allowed and in- 
deed encouraged to move ahead ag- 
gressively. 
M This attitude of OPA was expressed 
ti — eacatoany d — li in reply to a letter from Mr. West in 
rseny silos att ta — a which he called the attention of the 
~ apenas ener — Price Administrator to a published 
a de oh cor pmee statement that OPA considered adver- | 
and economically through the sili ieee 
Food Packer. 
Food Packer covers all plants preducing frozen foods and — eg — ‘ 
75% of the potential new freezers. Three out of four freezers ales aeeia tee a Za 
of fruits, vegetables, meat, fish and poultry also can similar nantly eng non grin oie “gy sage 
products. Most manufacturers planning production of frozen ——— 
foods are canners also. CIS Appoiats Chapman 
Food Packer circulates to 439 frozen food packers from Marcus M. Chapman has been he. 
pointed manager of sales, sheet division, 
coast to coast, and to 3849 food processors—a large potential Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, to suc 
ceed Howard V. Clark who resigned 
frozen food market. recently 
If your market in the frozen food fields is exclusively or 
a ; i i Edo Aircraft Appoints Sunderland P; 
primarily the producer, reach him directly, without locker i A nie Ree ts il 
; ; ; ; : ; ran d oOunderian as een B.. ab 
plant and distribution coverage, in the Food Packer which con- pointed advertising and sales promotion 
; ; manager of Edo Aircraft Corporation, ed 
centrates its eirculation on producers and processors of foods. New York . 
Mr. Sunderland formerly was wit! os ex 
More detailed data will be supplied promptly on request. a Atation Fyre a - 
lance, » aS manager of advertising 1G 
sales promotion 
c d p k Monfort Joins Caterpillar 
ole) ac er Gordon W. Monfort has assumed his 
new duties as director of the news bureau | 
139 North Clark Street, Chicago 2, Central 1281 = Caterpillar Tractor Company, Peora, 
New York Office: 175 Fifth Ave., New York City 10, Algonquin 4-1145 Mr. Monfort has been the pers el 
4463 Henry Stuart Bidg., Seattle 1, Washington, Elliott 3234 oat a Pye yh any fg . 
western division advertising representative PH 
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(\MERICAN EXPORTER 


ieain a Regular Tra vneller 29 
flo KWUROPE 


Almost a year ago AMERICAN EXPORTER started to reach importers in continental Europe 
for the first time since 1940. First the circulation was resumed in Italy, shortly thereafter 
France, then Belgium, Holland, Switzerland and Sweden. Now copies go each month to all the 
principal trading countries of Europe. 


The copies were sent to each country as rapidly as the mili- 
tary situation allowed. In almost all cases these copies were 
the first trade information that the importers had received 


from the United States in over four years. 


The interest of the business firms there in the publication is 
greater than ever. We have already received over 2,000 
letters from former readers in France alone. Hundreds of 
letters have been received from Holland, Belgium, Switzer- 


land, Sweden and the other countries. 


Most of the copies going to Europe are mailed at first class 
rates, to assure prompt delivery. In the case of the Novem- 


ber issue the postage on these copies was 62c each. 


The total circulation of the editions of AMERICAN EX- 
PORTER in English and Spanish has been increased to 
31,000 foreign copies per month. It is larger now than at 
any time in the past 15 years and larger than that of any 


other export publication. 





Proof of the success of AMERICAN EXPORTER in aiding American manufacturers to sell 
abroad is the record of the advertising. Today more advertising is being carried in the two 
editions than at any time in the past 25 years—far more than in any other single medium of 


export promotion. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 


Johnston Export Publishing Company 
386 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


a ser x = ——— Gives in 


PH! ADELPHIA CLEVELAND CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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WHAT THE "COMPOSITE’ 


INDUSTRIAL CUSTOMER HAS TO SAY- 


about the efforts of salesmen and advertisers 


I there a “composite” industrial cus- 
tomer? The answer is “no,” of 
course, not in the sense that the same 
efforts and advertising copy themes 
will influence all of the many different 
types of industrial customers. But, as 
a result of more than a thousand calls 
on engineers and production men who 
could be considered to represent a 
“composite” industrial customer, they 
were found to possess certain common 


characteristics concerning their atti- 


tudes toward salesmen, advertising, 
and manufacturers’ literature. 

As an illustration, take salesmen: 
The personality boy who entertains 
heavily will get some business in cer- 
tain lines but his chances of getting 
past the purchasing agent are slight 
in most cases. The salesman who knows 
his product and his customers’ prob- 
lems and has really helpful informa- 
tion to offer will be taken into the 
plant to see anyone he cares to see. 





DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC 
RELATIONS and 

EXERAL ADVERTIS ING 
MANAGER 





By CHARLES S. WILKINSON 
Director of Field Research 
Charles L. Rumrill & Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


His chances of getting the order are 
vastly greater. 

One engineer said, “Protect me from 
salesmen who are just that and nothing 
more. They waste my time trying to 
persuade me to buy. If they would 

(Continued on page 194) 
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BAKELITE'S ADVERTISING ORGANIZATION CHART. 
In response to requests from INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, sent to 
advertisers and agencies for examples of their organization set-up, 
the above chart was submitted by the advertising department of the 


Bakelite Corporation, New York. 


Bakelite's Allan Brown, director of public relations, says that this is 
the “type of advertising department organization required to serve 
the needs of a particular advertiser,’ namely, the Bakelite Corpora- 
tion. In this company, the sales divisions are divided into two groups, 
Thermosetting and Thermoplastic, and each group has its own adver- 
The remainder of the personnel is divided into a 
creative staff and a business staff, and there is also a planning board 
made up of the heads of the various departmental activities. The 
two advertising managers are said to operate in approximately the 
same capacity as the account executive of an agency. 


tising manager. 
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Other companies, agencies, marketing organizations, etc., are it 
vited to submit charts of an actual organization set-up or charts © 
proposed organization arrangements which in their opinion are model 
examples that will promote more efficient cooperation between pro- 
duction and distribution. 


{ 


Charts are especially desired showing how 


production and distribution processes can be integrated more effi- 


MARKETING. 


Editorial Department. 





ciently and how the correlation of production, promotion, distribution 
and market data can effect better coordination of all of the factors 
involved. Charts are requested covering the overall marketing proc 
ess as well as charts on individual fields such as advertising, «ales 
promotion, publicity, selling, distribution, etc. 

Any such charts that are sent by interested companies wil! be 
reproduced and described in succeeding issues of INDUSTRIAL 
They should be sent to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
at 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill, marked for the attention of the 
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2) SELECTIVE DISTRIBUTION of these files 


to qualified buying factors. 


Reversing the procedure by which catalogs are 
distri buted with the request that they “thy filed, 
the Sweet’s system pre-files them be fore distribu- 
tion. This simple and effective control assures 
their instant accessibility at all times in each 
recipient’s office. 


Helping buyers buy speeds up orders 
and lowers marketing costs 


Buying needs arise continuously at unpredictable 


times and in unpredictable places. Every day 
brings new requirements for materials, equipment 
and services—and people who were merely 
potential buyers of your products become active 
prospects, 


SWEET’S CATALO 


Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 


anufacturers’ catalogs 
LWAYS ON THE JOB 


Who will get their orders? Other things being 
equal, it will be the companies who make it easiest 
for the buyer to buy. And one of the first steps in 
that direction is to keep basic product informa- 
tion instantly accessible to the most likely buyers. 
This is Sweet’s special function. 


Selling time made more productive 


Inquiries which result, from the study of catalogs 
in Sweet’s come from people who have qualified 
themselves as A No. | prospects. Sweet’s, in help- 
ing you raise the percentage of le ads from prospec ts 
who mean business, conserves your salesmen’s 
time and enables them to concentrate their efforts 
where they will produce the most profitable results. 


For further details on Sweet's service, please consult 
the Market Data Book or call Sweet's District 
Manager at the nearest office. 


SERVICE 


Main Office —NEW YORK 18— 119 West 40th Street — PEnnsylvania 6-1500 


HAncock 0700 
Cleveland 8200 
Whitehall 4400 

PArkway 2866 

CHerry 7256 


BOSTON 16—31 St. James Avenue, 
BUFFALO 2—361 Delaware Avenue, 
CHICAGO 54—700 Merchandise Mart, 
CINC/NNATI 2— American Building, 
CLEVELAND 15— 1422 Euclid Avenue, 
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DETROIT 1 — 2457 Woodward Avenue, 
LOS ANGELES 13— 816 West 5th Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 7 — 1321 Arch Street, 
PITTSBURGH 22 — Professional Building, 
ST. LOUIS 1—721 Olive Street, 





CAdillac 2745 
Michigan 7011 
LOcust 4326 
ATliantic 8220 
CHestnut 7390 
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Catalog Problems of 
Industrial Advertisers 


The catalog remains the backbone of much of 
the industrial selling activities of the country, 
and for that reason, with reconversion almost 
completed for most manufacturers of industrial 
equipment, who had comparatively few changes 
to make in order to get back to normal produc- 
tion, the question of how to provide essential 
catalog information for sales organizations, dis- 
tributors and customers continues to be one of 
the major problems of many companies. 


The old-fashioned general catalog, including 
complete information on all products manufac- 
tured, is still popular with purchasing agents and 
many sales executives, but it has become less and 
less practical from the standpoint of timing and 
production. The fact that new products in num- 
ber are in the works, but may not be available 
for some time to come, argues against bringing 
out a new general catalog now; on the other 
hand, new information must be broadcast as soon 
as production justifies. 


Thus even those companies which have always 
felt that the general catalog has value for them 
are more and more inclined to issue specific cata- 
log information through bulletins, to file the 
same information in the catalog services estab- 
lished by publishers, and to hand-tailor catalog 
data for individual customers by placing all rele- 
vant information in one binder and delivering it 
in that form to the individual purchaser inter- 
ested in specific products or classifications of 
a list of products. 


This means more work for the sales depart- 
ment, of course, since the various bulletins and 
special catalog jobs issued from time to time must 
be assembled carefully. But such an arrangement 
is the best that can be devised for these times and 
perhaps the best from all standpoints, since the 
ideal of a loose-leaf catalog, constantly kept up- 
to-date through the cooperation of salesmen and 
customers, does seem to have proved 
practicable in operation. 


not 
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How Well Do Employes 
Know Your Markets? 


One of the real problems which developed 
during the war period was maintaining th 
morale of workers who wanted to feel that they 
were definitely a part of the war effort, and wh 
were unable to relate their own activities to the 
requirements of the men on the fighting fronts. 
Yet all that was necessary to keep these workers 
enthusiasm at a high point was to show them that 
their production actually was an essential part of 
the country’s war requirements. 

In the same way many manufacturers have 
discovered that if they want employes to feel a 
strong personal interest in their daily peace- 
time operations, they should provide more infor- 
mation about the ultimate destination and end 
use of the products these workers are helping t 
manufacture. Advertisements on bulletin boards, 
with some explanation as to the how and why of 
the sales and promotion operations, have been 
found not only to have interest, but to create 
real enthusiasm for the job of production. 

In one big plant we saw recently, employe 
are told that copies of advertisements displayed 
on the bulletin board are available to them. The 
demand has proved unexpectedly large. The 
employe who reads the ads and sees how and 
where the products he is helping to make are to 
be used gets a feeling of the romance and drama 
of modern industry, as well as a sense of achieve- 
ment in having a part in building a bigger and 
stronger and more prosperous America. That 1 
what personnel directors call morale, and it is the 
spirit which tends to simplify relations between 
labor and management. 

We think that it would be a grand idea for 
advertising and sales executives to see that 
knowledge of what they are doing to distribute 
the company’s products is shared with those who 





| 


are responsible for the production of those goods. 


A self-respecting and ambitious employe wants 
to know that he is “part of the team,” and tell- 
ing him about marketing operations will add t 
his interest and cooperation. 
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What’s Your Potential 
in this Volume Market? 


iy requires no crystal gazing to predict that the production 
of electric washing machines should shatter all records in 
1946! (The recent Fact Finders Survey sponsored by Printers’ 
Ink indicates a ready-to-buy demand for washing machines 
in excess of 6 million units! ) 

Here certainly is a market you'll be gunning for if the 
materials or components you make have a place in the pic- 
ture. You.can tell whether they do by checking the specifi- 
cations of the new Thor Automatic Washer, here listed. 

Clothes washers represent just one of 1400 different types 
of machines, appliances and equipment—al] electrically oper- 
ated—which are engineered and designed by the readers of 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING. 

All electrical products are not million unit items. But in 
the aggregate, they add up to a 
mighty formidable market for any 
ind all of the things that go into 
product making—materials, metals, 
electrical and mechanical parts, 
equipment, finishes, etc. 

Better make sure that your ELEC. 
TRICAL MANUFACTURING pro- 
zram for “46 measures up to its 
selling opportunities! 











Materials and components specified for the 
Thor Automagic Washer include: 


ALLOYS 
ALUMINUM 

ASBESTOS 

BEARINGS 

BOLTS, NUTS & WASHERS 
BRASS, BRONZE & COPPER 
CAMS 

CASTINGS 

CHAINS & CHAIN DRIVES 
CLUTCHES 

coILs 

cORcCS 

COUPLINGS (HOSE) 

DIALS 

DIE CASTINGS 
ELECTRICAL SHEETS 
EXTRUDED TUBING (RUBEER) 
FINISHES _ 

GASKETS 

GEARS & PINIONS 
HYDRAULIC CONTROLS 
INSULATION MATERIALS 
LAMINATED PHENOLICS 
LOCK WASHERS 

MAGNET WIRE 

MICA 

MOTORS 

NAME PLATES 

OIL SEALS 

PHOSPHOR BRONZE 
PLASTICS 

PLUGS & CONNECTORS 
PORCELAIN ENAMEL 
PULLEYS & SHEAVES 
PUMPS 

RUBBER & SYNTHETICS 
SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS 
SOLENOIDS 

SPRINGS 

SPROCKETS 

STAINLESS STEEL 
STAMPINGS 


STEEL (SHEETS, TUBING & STRIP) 


SWITCHES 

TERMINALS 

THERMOSTATS 

TIMERS 

TUBING, FLEXIBLE & RIGID 
V-BELTS 

VALVES 

WIRE 

ZINC 


> 


Courtesy of Hurley Machine Division, 


Electric Household Utilities Corp. 














THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY « Publishers to Industry Since 1892 »* 1250 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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(Left) Vice-president of Wheelco, Charles L. Saunders, expounding 
basic selling points on which the promotional pro- 
gram was based—Speed, plus Serviceability, plus Simplicity, plus 


the four ‘Sizzles 





Superiority. 





(Right) The “gripe session" sponsored by the company 
to encourage and invite questions and discussions from field men on 
any of the company's operations and to introduce its new program 


PLANNED PROMOTION FOR SMALL 


—* industrial organizations with 
large advertising and sales promo- 
tion departments, expensive “package” 
planning for peacetime selling is the 
rule rather than the exception. 

In many cases, however, the prob- 
lem is put up to the advertising man- 
ager of a smaller concern, who has 
perhaps only one or two persons in 
his department, to “shoot the works” 
for reconversion. The experience of 
one such company, which started its 
program six months before V-J Day, 
who are 


may be helpful to others 


faced with similar problems. 

The organization is the Wheelco In- 
struments Company, Chicago, manu- 
facturer of industrial pyrometers, 
electronic pyrometer controllers, com- 
bustion safeguards and other equip- 
ment of a similiar type. 

The postwar sales promotion prob- 
lem was simplified to the extent that 
the advertising manager was able to 
start largely from scratch, due to the 


fact that the company has been in 
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war work for several years (with a 
production instead of a sales problem) 


and having a change in management. 


At the time the program was started, 
nobody knew when V-E and V-J days 
would be. But with the complete 
cessation in August, it was possible 
to present the program to the sales 
representatives the second week in 
September. 

By “package” planning, we mean 
the organization and presentation of 
a year’s selling campaign as a unit. At 
Wheelco a two-day meeting encom- 
passed details of an engineering and 
organizational nature, but the adver- 
tising and sales promotion planning 
only will be shown here. 

Selling the Advertising 
The Wheelco “promotional package” 


Program. 


was based on, and integrated with, a 
conception of the basic selling points 
described by Charles L. Saunders, 
chairman of the meeting, as “Sizzles.” 
The four Sizzles which together rep- 
resented what the Wheelco line has “on 
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SALES ORGANIZATIONS 


By R. W. ANDERSON 
Account Executive 
Don Proctor Aavert 
Chicago 


the ball” were “Speed, plus Service- 
ability, plus Simplicity, plus Super 
ority equals Salability.” 

World War II was still on when the 
campaign was in process of develop- 
ment, so the various steps in the pro- 
motional program were described in 
military terms, which would be fresh 
in the minds of everybody even after 
V-J Day. 

Under the general heading 0 
“SELLING AMMUNITION,” th 
promotional program consisted otf: 

A. “Small Arms”: Presentation ané 
dis play of catalog sheets. 

B. -“Light Artillery”: Present fin 
and display of individual catalog 

C. “Big Bertha”: Presentation an 
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Where Else are you offered a Market 
New Plants that need... 


SO ROI Do 





‘tke this- 1,000 





MARKET IN A NUTSHELL 


15,000,000 houses requiring: glass windows, 
tile kitchens, bathrooms, bath tubs, lavatories, 
kitchen sinks, stoves, washing machines, refriger- 
ators, glass lighting fixtures, electric porcelain, etc. 
Billions of Dollars of Commercial, Industrial 
and Institutional Building requiring: plate 
glass, architectural enamel, glass store fronts, 
sanitary ware, tile roofs, floors, glass blocks, ete. 
Automotive Market: Windshields and glass 
windows, spark plugs, battery jars, enameled 
manifolds and exhaust pipes. 

Replacement Market: Millions of homes need 
replacements in refrigerators, washing machines, 
ranges, dishes, pottery ware, table glass, enameled 
kitchen utensils, remodeling of buildings, ete. 
Food, Beverage and Package Goods: Need 
glass containers. This industry grew 196% in the 
prewar period, 

New Products: During the war many new prod- 
ucts were made of ceramic materials which are 
destined to grow during peace time. These in- 
clude items like: enamel resistors, stealite and 
glass tubes for electronics, radar, and radio 
equipment; glass wool for insulation and tex- 
tiles; chemical glassware and porcelain, enameled 
hot water heaters, American art pottery to replace 
Dresden China, Japanese artware, etc. 


PLANT EXPANSION 


Here are some of the known plans in plant 
expansion. While some plants will be rebuilt or 
re-equipped, for all practical purposes they will 
be new because only the site and the buildings 
will remain the same although this even isn’t 
true in all instances. 

Floor and Wali Tile: Eight plants must be 


rebuilt) and modernized. Production 
needs to increase 300% which means new plants. 


entirely 


Sanitary Ware: Market will double present 


capacity. 


Art Pottery: An infant industry that grew 
from 300 prewar, to 1500 plants. Many are ex- 
panding and requiring new plants to supply de- 
mand for lamp bases, artware, etc., which is about 
oU% greater than present capacity. 

Glass Containers: 
196% increase in 
output has strained 
industry which 
plans several new 
plants and several 
are to be entirely 
rebuilt. 

Flat Glass (Win- 
dow and Plate): 
Production _ inade- 
quate to take care of 
prospective needs. 
New plants and re- 
built plants are 
needed. 





Bulbs: | ight bulbs, radio tubes, electronic equip- 
mer quires additional capacity. Former sources 
; ris are out for a long time. 

Ranves, Stoves, Washing Machines: Tre- 


back-log of orders. Many new plants 
ited; many plants to be entirely rebuilt. 
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Signs made of porcelain enamel will be required 
in huge quantities for gas stations, stores, etc. 


Architectural Porcelain is a new industry 
making enameled products for exteriors of stores, 
gas stations, factory buildings, etc. 


WHO READS CERAMIC INDUSTRY? 


The readers are presidents, general managers, 
vice-presidents, treasurers, superintendents, fore- 
men, engineers, technicians, and purchasing 
agents who do buying of raw materials and equip- 
ment they use. The men who own and operate 
these ceramic plants compose a group of manu- 
facturers who are bound together by a common 
industrial art defined as that which processes 
siliceous materials at high temperatures into use- 
ful, beautiful, long lasting objects like glass, 
pottery, and enameled products. The list on this 
page covers most of the materials, equipment 
and supplies used in the manufacturing processes. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE 


This publication, created 23 years ago, has 
earned the reputation through diligent editorial 
service of being “first” in news and information 
regarding the industry. Its editors, who are prac- 
tical men, live with the manufacturers subscribing 
to CERAMIC INDUSTRY. Is the only publica- 


tion with ceramic engineers on its staff, 


INTENSIVE COVERAGE 


Tt has the largest circulation. It is ABC. High 
subscription price ($4.00 per year) and consist- 
ently high percentage (around 80%). It is an 
institution in the field and recognized as the 
“World’s Leading Ceramic Journal”, It enjoys 
great plant penetration—having an average of 
4.3 readers per paid subscription, 


ADVERTISING PROGRESS 


CERAMIC INDUSTRY carries a greater vol- 
ume of advertising than any other publication 
in the field and at the lowest cost per reader. 
Scores of manufacturers like Du Pont, Leeds & 
Northrup, Carborundum, Norton, Inland Steel, 
Robbins & Myers, Surface Combustion, De Vilbiss, 
Stephens-Adamson, Babcock & Wilcox, National 
Engineering, and Titanium Alloy Mfg., have ad- 
vertised consistently for many years. It has 
always been a great business producer. 

Look over the list of equipment and supplies 
bought by our readers. If you (or your client) 
sell or can sell to this rich, active market, you 
will be interested in further data we supply 
advertisers regularly. Take advantage of our 
many years of service to the ceramic industry. 
Ask us to send you more information covering 
your specific situation now. Be ready to do your 
part in helping this big industry do its big job in 
helping the consumer products industries supply 
pent up needs and desires. Here is a most impor- 
tant industry in the “more peace-time jobs” 
picture, 


CERAMIC INDUSTRY 


59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 5 
Published by Industrial Publications, Inc. 


Also publishers of Ceramic Data Book, a yearly engineer 
ing catalog handbook now in its 25th year. 








CAN YOU 
SUPPLY... 


RAW MATERIALS 


Ball clay 
Borax 
China clay 
Feldspar 
Flint 

Fritt 

Lead 

Lime 
Opacifiers 
Plaster of Paris 
Salt Cake 
Sand 
Sheet steel 
Soda ash 


Tin oxide 
Zinc oxide 


EQUIPMENT 


Air compressors 

Batch handling 
equipment 

Ball mills 

Bearings 

Burners 

Cars—tunnel kiln 

Conveyors 

Crushers 

Dryers 

Dust collectors 

Fans and blowers 

Furnaces 

Gear reducers 

Glass machines 

Insulation 

Infra-red lamps 

Internal combustion 
engines 

Kilns 

Laboratory supplies 

Lehrs 

Magnetic separators 

Material handling 
equipment 

Mixers 

Monorails 

Motors 

Pickling tanks 

Presses 

Pressure controllers 

Producers, gas 

Pumps 

Pulverizers 

Pyrometers 

Sand blasts 

Screens 

Slip pumps 

Spray booths 

Spray guns 

Trucks, industrial 

Vacuum cleaners 

Ventilating equipment 


SUPPLIES 


Ball mill linings 

Bags, paper 

Belting 

Boxes, corrugated 
paper 

Boxes, wood 

Crates 

Fuels 

Furnace racks and bars 

Metal abrasives 

Refractories 


For information on 
items other than in 
this abbreviated list 


. «+ write or call us. 
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(Left) Panel illustrating the four "Sizzles" of Wheelco's promotional 
The ribbon-tied packages at the front contain complete 
sales and service kits for the field men. These were distributed at 
the close of the meeting. (Center) This panel bears the general title 


program. 


display of com plete catalogs. 

D. “Military Intelligence”: Presen- 
tation and display of sales manual and 
refi rence data. 


E. “Military Strategy”: Presenta- 
tion and display of sales promotional 
data including: 

1. Proposal or quotation form. 
2. Cover for service instructions. 
3. Presentation and display pro- 
motional letters: Plastic In- 
dustry. 


4. Presentation and display indi- 


(Far left) “Atomic Bomb" was the title given to the presentation of 
the company's external house organ, "“Wheelco Comments” which 
boasts a circulation of 45,000 and does a broad selling job for 
Wheelco. (Left center) Even the too-familiar wartime term, ‘'Propa- 
ganda” was put to work with a new lease on life to describe special 
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vidual customer bulletins. 
§. Presentation and display slide 


talks. 


F. “Communications”: Presenta- 
tion and display educational data: 


1. Presentation and display of 
educational bulletins. 


2. Presentation and display of 


generic Flameotrol diagrams. 
Under the heading of “AIB 
FORCE” the advertising program con- 
sisted of: 


A. “B-29": Mailing list. 





promotional campaigns. 








of the entire promotional campaign, "Selling Ammunition". This 
timely military flavor added much to the presentation. (Right) The 
“Biq Bertha" of the campaign is displayed on this panel which shows 
folders containing specialized product sales literature and catalogs 


B. “Constant Pounding”: Com par- 
ison 1945-46 business paper 
C. “Fire Bombs”: Need for pic- 


tures of installations. 


D. “Atomic Bomb”: Dis play 
Wheelco Comments (House organ). 


The presentation of the Selling Siz- 
zles formulation was made by Charles 
L. Saunders, vice-president, Wheelco 
Instruments Company. Advertising 
manager H. W. Bluethe with the help 
of J. C. Freyberg, his assistant, pre- 
sented the sales promotion program. 





The panel shown here illustrates a camp 9" 
which was directed to plastics manufacturers, extruders and molc ers. 
(Right center) This panel shows the components of a special c»m- 
paign to get export business. (Right) Part of the "Military Stratecy 
division of the campaign were slide talks described in this pone! 
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@ The acceptance of both management and 
operating men is needed to clinch sales of 
your product to the nation’s oil refineries. 
For results from your refinery advertising, 
it is important to “get the ear” of this dual 
audience which determines or influences the 
selection of the products or equipment used. 

You can reach both groups in a single 
publication, the Refinery Section of National 
Petroleum News. It is read by men who have 
proved their interest by renewing their NPN 
subscriptions at a rate of more than 83 
percent. 

Get their ear through your message in a 
publication that offers high visibility of all 
advertising and makes it certain that your 
stor: will be seen by both groups which make 
the Luying decisions—in a magazine which 
gives you good operating coverage, plus 


me cement! 


‘\ATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
13 West Third St.. Cleveland 13. Ohio 
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Industrial Advertisers Increase Budgets 


then majority of industrial advertis- 
ers reporting to the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association in “A 
National Survey of Industrial Adver- 
tising Budgets for 1945” indicate that 
they are on the alert to maintain sub- 
stantial appropriations and in the main 
are increasing overall expenditures for 
greater sales promotion activity. The 
report, Copies of which were recently 
distributed among NIAA members, 
covers advertising budget details for 
1944 and estimated budgets projected 
for 1945, all of which serves as an ex- 
cellent guide and reliable reference for 
appropriations and budget planning 
during final reconversion in 1946 and 
the competitive period ahead. The 
NIAA survey shows that business pa- 
per advertising continues to be the 
leading basic medium in allocating 
funds for sales promotion An average 
of approximately 40 per cent of all in- 
dustrial advertising appropriations (re- 
ported by 87 companies) is budgeted 
for business paper space. The percent- 
ages, which are expressed in averages 
throughout the report, were 39.12% 
for 1944 and 39.33°% (estimated) for 
1945. (Reported by a total of 87 com- 
panies for both years. ) 

Emphasis on space in general maga- 
zines also continues, according to 
NIAA’s report, showing an average of 
26.93% budgeted for 1944 with prac- 
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tically the same amount—26. 
estimated for 1945 by 29 companies 
reporting. 

The overall comparison of budgets 
for 1944 and (estimated) 1945 shows 
that in general advertising budgets 
were not only maintained but were 
also increased for many sales promo- 
ti0OM activities. 

Budget increases were reported for 
catalogs (61 companies), product lit- 
erature (57 companies), and conven- 
tions and exhibits (34 companies). A 
total of 46 companies, manufacturing 
diversified industrial products, reported 
overall budget increases; 34 reported 
no change; and only seven companies 


budgets. The 


reported dec reased 
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NIAA National Survey Shows Most Companies 
Up Appropriations; Others Maintain Ad Programs; 


Few Report Decreases 


greatest increase was reported in the 
accessory equipment group, 51.86% 
for eight companies; and the greatest 
average (percentage wise) 
was reported (by four companies)— 
22.50';—for the same group. 


dec rease 


The largest number of companies, by 
product reporting in- 
creases—15—was in the major equip- 
ment group, which also reported the 
second largest budget 
26.29°,—according to product classi- 


classification, 


increase— 


fication. 


Nearly all companies expected to al- 
locate a larger percentage of gross 
sales to advertising, according to the 
report, with the greatest increase being 
shown by companies in the building 
materials field, which also reports 
spending a larger percentage of gross 
field, accord- 
ing to product classification. Even 
companies reporting for the field which 


sales than any other 


spends the least amount of gross sales 
for advertising, fabricating materials, 
reported an estimated budget increase 
for 1945 expenditures. The largest 
percentage of gross sales spent for ad- 
vertising in 1944 was reported for 
building materials, accessory equip- 
ment, and process materials respective- 
ly, and for 1945 in the same order. 


The greatest percentage of gross 
sales spent for selling in 1944 was re- 
ported for operating supplies 
(15.54%), no product classification 
(13.86%), and building materials 
(11.13%); with the least percentage 
spent in the same year for fabricating 
materials (4.00°), major equipment 
(5.06%), and process materials 
(6.50°7). The order for 1945 was op- 
erating supplies (15.34%), no prod- 
uct classification (14.0657), an d 
building materials (11.27°%), report- 
ing the highest; and the lowest report- 
ed were process materials (2.10%), 
fabricating materials (4.00%), ma- 
jor equipment (5.50%). 


The average per cent of gross sales 
spent for advertising in 1944 was 
2.52‘) for building materials, (the 


highest reported), and 3.02% (esti- 
mated) for 1945; the lowest reported 
in 1944 was 0.30% for fabricating ma- 
terials with 0.35% reported for 1945, 
which was also the least amount. The 
least percentage of gross sales spent for 
advertising in 1944 was 4.00% re- 
ported for fabricating materials and 
the same amount was reported for 
1945, but a still lower amount for this 
year—2.10° —was given for process 





materials. 

In the leading fields of major and 
accessory equipment, the greatest num- 
ber of companies reported that they 
maintained their own advertising de- 
partments, and with negligible excep- 
tions also reported that they employed 
an advertising agency and included ad- 
ministrative expense and agency cost in 
the budget. Very few companies re- 
ported no advertising department or 
agency. A total of 78 companies re- 
ported that advertising departments 
were maintained and 86 reported the 
employment of advertising agencies; 
78 reported that the cost of agency 
service was included in the _ budget, 
only 12 reported that it was not; as 
few as 17 reported no advertising de- 
partment and only 9 reported that an 
advertising agency was not employed. 

In the overall breakdown various 
average budget increases for different 
media were reported by companies in 
product classification groups as fol- 
lows: 

Major equipment, business paper 
space (29 companies), catalogs (17 
companies), conventions and exhibits 
(12 companies) ; accessory equipment, 
general magazine space (6 compan- 
ies), product literature (21 compan- 
ies), motion pictures, etc. (5 compan- 
ies), conventions and exhibits (9 com- 
panies), sales promotion and education- 
al literature (16 companies) ; operdt- 
ing supplies, business paper space (7 
companies), general magazine space 
(2 companies), catalogs (7 compat- 
ies), product literature (5 companies); 
fabricating parts, business paper space 








(Continued on page 198) 
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Plant Operating Men in plants of over 1,000 
employees gave FACTORY 140% more votes 
than the nearest industrial publication, in a 
survey just completed by an independent or- 
ganization over the customer and prospect lists 
of several manufacturers. 


And according to the results of readership 
studies made independently by a score of 
manufacturers over the past three years, 
FACTORY is preferred by a wide margin by 
plant operating men in plants rated Ato AAAA. 











In its 54 years of service to the manufacturing 
industries, FACTORY has stuck religiously to 
its chosen job of giving plant operating ofh- 
cials the best and most helpful editorial ma- 
terial that can be obtained. This is FACTORY’s 
field—the plant operating group exclusively. 

One manufacturer’s study after another 
shows FACTORY leading inintensity of reader- 


MORE PLANT OPERATING MEN 


IN BIG FACTORIES READ FACTORY 


THAN ANY OTHER BUSINESS PUBLICATION 





ship by a wide margin, particularly in the impor- 
tant plants where the big buying is done. That 
definitely points to FACTORY as the back- 
bone of your advertising to the plant operating 
officials. With FACTORY, you now your sales 
message will be read by men in the major 
plants of all manufacturing industries in all 
important manufacturing areas. 


IN 1944 ADVERTISING AGENCIES PLACED MORE 
SPACE IN FACTORY THAN IN ANY OTHER 
MONTHLY PUBLICATION, BUSINESS OR GENERAL. 





1945 
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—and He Reads 
CIVIL 
ENGINEERING! 





Malcolm Pirnie, Civil Engineer, New York City, 





On a construction project, 
the Civil Engineer is the big 
boss of all operations . . . the 
buyer of all materials and 
equipment. Always busy over 
a blue-print, or checking op- 
erations in the field, he is usu- 
ally too hard to find... too 
occupied to talk. 

The best time to tell him your 
sales story is when he’s re- 
laxed and reading his favorite 
journal CIVIL ENGI- 
NEERING! 

Here he shares, with 18,400 
other members of the Ameri- 
canSociety of Civil Engineers, 
editorial material built to 
meet his professional require- 
ments...advertisements 
that keep him posted on ma- 
terials and equipment. 


Civil Engineering's “Catalog 
Digests” Can Prove His Buying 
Interest in Your Product 
The “Catalog Digest’”’ sec- 
tion of CIVIL ENGINEER- 
ING proves the C. E.’s active 
interest in your developments. 





specialist in water works and sanitation, past Pres- 
ident of the American Society of Civil Engineers. 


More than 2,900 coupon re- 
quests were returned to us 
from three appearances of an 
average of 75 subjects. Write 
for details as to how CIVIL 
ENGINEERING’S pre-test- 


ing offer can work for you. 


Sav’ 


Mr. Pirnie: 


“The Civil Engineer, in mod- 
ern practice, is the construction 
industry's top man in engi- 
neering and 
whether in the consulting engi- 
neer’s office or the contracting 


management, 


organization. Manufacturers 
of material and equipment 
hould sell to the man respon- 
sible for the project—the man 
who decides what shall be 
specified and who awards the 
contracts. In practically all 
engineered construction work, 
he is the Civil Engineer.” 











aA} 
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CIVIL ENGINEERING 


PUBLISHED FOR AND BY THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 





} 
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National Metal Exposition 
February 4 


THe 27TH National Metal Exp 
tion is to be held the week of Feb: 
Public. Auditoriu 


ary 4 in the 1, 
Cleveland, O. Judging by advance 
exhibit space reservations, industry’s 


interest in introducing new develop- 
ments and preparing for postwar sales 
is at an all-time high. Ninety-eight 
per cent of the available floor spac 
has already been reserved. 


o 


According to W. H. Eisenman, man- 
aging director of the exposition, and 
national secretary of the American So- 
ciety of Metals, sponsor of the event, 
total display area will be more than 
eight acres, making this the largest 
industrial show ever held. 


Monarch Aluminum Appoints Swing 


R. J. Swing has been appointed gen 
eral sales manager, industrial division, of 
the Monarch Aluminum Mfg. Company, 
Cleveland, O. Mr. Swing formerly was 
with the E. F. Houghton Company, Phila 
delphia, as territorial manager 


Lang and Williams Join Cairns 


J. H. Lang, Jr., has resigned as vice 
president of the Grey Advertising Agency 
to become head ot the plans board 
John A. Cairns & Co 

Miss Muriel Williams, 
Vladimir & Co., Inc., 


assistant account execu 


formerly of Irwin 
joined the Cairns 


agency as an é 


Keller Joins TelAutograph 


Roy J. Keller has joined the TelA 
graph Corporation, New York, as get 
sales manager 

Prior to his present position, Mr. Kell 
served as manager of the St. Louis br 
joined this communications 
1924 


having 
cern in 


Industrial Editors Convene 


The Southwestern Association of! Ir 
dustrial Editors held its eighth a 
convention in Little Rock, Ark., N: 


ber 1 and 2. Among the many imp 


talks on house publications and publ 
lations that featured the conference Nas 
the keynote address, “Blueprint for | 
Relations,” given by William §S 


president, Jack & Heintz. Inc . Clev 
Hutchins and Graves Form 
New Agency 


Hutchins and Graves, Inc., 420 Le g 
ton Ave., New York, is the new adverts 














ing agency formed by L. W. Hut 
president of Sheldon, Morse, Hut 
and Easton, Inc., and Lee Graves, former 
ly of Compton Advertising, Inc., and fj 
Foote, Cone and Belding 

The new company will handle all types 


of advertising, including radio, and ha 
taken over the advertising accounts pre 
viously handled bv Sheldon, Morse, Hutch @ 
ins and* Easton, Inc., which will continue 
as a public relations and publicity ag | 
only 






on 








REPLIES from 
167 TITLES 


Responses have been received 
from key men in all railroad depart- 
ments. Executives, purchasing agents 
and storekeepers; mechanical, electri- 
cal, signal, construction, design, fuel, 
bridge and building engineers, fore- 
men and supervisors. Shop and round 
house superintendents, Diese! super- 
visors, roadmasters, etc. 














FROM 102 
RAILROADS 


Replies have been received from 
practically every major railroad in 
America. From 10 to 25 individuals 
have responded from each of such 
important lines as New York Central, 
Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Southern, Union 
Pacific, Illinois Central, Milwaukee, 
Chicago & Northwestern, Southern 
Pacific. 
















HIGH VISIBILITY OF ADVERTISEMENTS 


Every ad- 

vertisement 
in Modern Rail- 
roads is next to 
reading matter. 
The special form 
of the pages in- 
sures high visibil- 
ity of every ad- 
vertisement. 








— 


ADV. FULL PAGE 
7X10 


_| 

















In MODERN RAILROADS your ads are sure to reach all those who influence pur- 
chases in today's multi-billion dollar Railroad market. The enthusiastic approval 
already accorded MODERN RAILROADS—by your present and potential railroad 
customers—makes it a MUST medium—NOW! 


IMopDERN RAILROADS 
‘PUBLISHING COMPANY 


~ 400 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS $= | » 
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mediate hearty reception to 
Modern Railroads. Within two 
weeks after mailing the Novem- 
ber issue the voluntary response 


has been amazing. Here is an 


analysis of the responses. 





country. 


If your are interested in the details of 
these responses write for a complete report. 


DB What they say 


“Just the publication we need.’’— 
Passenger Car Foreman—Class | Road 


“Glad to gt MODERN RAILROADS 


—Keep it coming.”’— 
Asst. Engineer, Class | Road 


“I find it of considerable interest, and 
am forwarding it to our other officials 


for their information.”’— 


Trustee, New England Road 


“Enjoyed reading your first issue’’.— 
Treasurer—Southern Class | Road 


“Contains much material of interest’’. 
President—Southwest Class | Road 


“Matter contained and its presentation 


is interesting and attractive’’.— 





. 


Railroad men have given an im- 


FROM 159 TOWNS 


Railway purchasing and specifying 
power is widely scattered. This is shown 
by the fact that one or more responses were 
received from railroad men located in 159 
different cities and towns in all parts of the 


President—Class | Road 
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WE GIVE THE 
SALES APPLICANT 


A BREAK! 


By LLOYD J. WEIR 


Director, 

Sales Personnel and Education, 
The Todd Company, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


§ pes was when even the unfit ap- 
plicant for a sales job was assured 
by the man interviewing him that he’d 
be a world-beater. Here, he was told, 
was Opportunity. He'd be his own 
boss. Earnings? Dependent on his ef- 
forts and ability. Absolutely no limit 
to the possibilities! 

Thus, imbued with false optimism, 
the poor misguided fellow went to 
work, fairly leaping (and finally 
shuffling) from door to door in a fad- 
ing glow of envisioned glory. After 
several weeks of discouragement, in- 
difference, rainy weather, colds in the 
head, sore feet, sardine-like bus travel, 
and vanishing shoe leather, he found 
it desirable to “terminate his connec- 
tion” and look for another job. 

Probably, even though selling had 
earned a black eye, it was a sales job. 

His company, however, having 
providently squeezed a few sales out 
of him and having, with commendable 
foresight, incurred no expense in train- 
ing him, had happily added a few 
dollars to its profit statement. The 
only person out of luck was the sales- 
man. He, poor guy, just hadn’t been 
given a decent break! 

Every sales company has a moral 
responsibility toward the men who 
represent it in the selling field. Obvi- 
ously it’s unfair to launch a potential 
accountant on a sales career. If he isn’t 
a salesman by temperament and ability 
—and this by no means excludes the 
value of sales-training programs—he 
should be told quite frankly by the 
interviewer, however much his com- 
pany may need sales representatives, 
that he won’t do. 

He deserves that much consideration 
—at least. 

Our attitude in The Todd Company 
is all on the side of the sales applicant. 
We bend over backwards to talk 
fairly to him; we don’t employ him if 
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he isn’t meant for our business. This 
not only protects us by removing the 
danger of damaging the company’s 
reputation through ineffectual sales 
representation; it protects the aspiring 
salesman, who obviously should aspire 
in other directions, from injury to his 
self-esteem and from wasting months 
or years of his life in a field where he 
can never succeed nor be happy. 

We use no high-pressure methods. 
When the sales applicant comes to us 
for an interview we give him as honest 
and as complete a statement of essen- 
tial facts as we can. We talk to him 
much longer than would seem to be 
strictly necessary. We unwind our 
exigesis, as slowly and clearly as pos- 
sible, of the conditions he will face as 
a Todd salesman. By the time we've 
finished with him, we have a pretty 
shrewd idea of whether or not he’s our 
man. He, on the other hand, has a 
much better conception of himself in 
relation to our business; he knows 
whether or not it should also be Sis 
business. 

Our sales-training program is com- 








This is reconversion, as seen through the 
eyes of OWl's Domestic Branch. The sketch 
appeared in a recent post V-Day supple- 
ment published by the unit before its close 


plete and comprehensive. It is also ex- 
pensive. Naturally, we have no urge 
to employ salesmen on whom we will 
lavish thousands of dollars in training 
expense without some expectation that 
they will be reasonably permanent. 
Nor do we want men who, even with 
the benefit of expensive and painstak- 
ing training, are unfit to sell our prod- 
ucts. Our responsibility is, therefore, 
a double one: to prevent waste in our 
own program—and to make it im- 
possible, insofar as judgment and 
analysis can determine, for a sales ap- 
plicant who should be a garage 
mechanic or a railroad engineer to 
fritter away his time on a job which 
would be unprofitable and _psycho- 
logically unrewarding to him. 

Thus: 

The applicant, having arranged for 
an interview with our personnel man- 
ager, comes into his office and talks. 
During the course of the conversation 
—it’s actually a carefully planned in- 
terview—the personnel manager finds 
occasion to tell the applicant the 
things he feels he should know. As 
clearly as possible, he explains our se- 
lection procedures, our training pro- 
gram, our methods of compensation, 
the opportunities a sales applicant has 
with our company, the methods we 
use of assigning territories. He em- 
phasizes selection procedures and the 
reasons they are used. 

He attempts to determine the kind 
of work the applicant genuinely wants 
to do; if it’s selling, he seeks to dis- 
cover the special branch of selling in 
which the applicant is interested. He 
explains why sales applicants are apti- 
tude-tested and why it is important 
that we select men for sales positions 
who will be happy in their jobs. He 
presents the bad as well as the good 
sides of our business, knowing that in 
many companies the reason for high 
turnover in sales personnel is that sales 
applicants, on applying for positions, 
have too often been oversold on the 
opportunities being offered them. 

This is natural, almost inevitable, 
because sales managers and sales inter- 
viewers, being sales-minded them- 
selves, cannot help coloring their re- 
marks with an enthusiasm which is 
sometimes not justified. Because, for 
our own protection as well as his, we 
must insist on giving the sales appli- 
cant a break, we try to be completely 
honest. 

Much of the personal information 
we need concerning the applicant 1 
disclosed while the interviewer talks 
to him, encouraging him to describe 
his plans, ambitions, past experience, 
education, and so on. The conversa- 
tion in progress, the interviewer IIs 
out an interview guide, a four-pagé 

(Continued on page 162) 
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Tenite 


AN EASTMAN PLASTIC 





IV fopeERN 
LASTICS MAGAZIN 


Vewattle 


Tenite is a plastic made by Tennessee Eastman 
Corporation, a subsidiary of the Eastman Kodak Company. 
The base material of this plastic is from the same family 
of cellulose esters as those from which Kodak safety 


film is made. 


Created for quick and economical manufacture, 
the development of Tenite has been closely associated from 
the start with that of injection-molding and continuous 
extrusion, and it is one of the most satisfactory and 


popular materials used for these processes. 


Since its introduction more than ten years ago, 
Tenite has been advertised consistently in MODERN 
PLASTICS. A monthly page features such diversified 
Tenite products as sunglasses, toothbrushes, steering 
wheels, fishnet floats, radio housings, football helmets, 


musical instruments, irrigation tubes and gunstocks. 


MODERN PLASTICS is the first choice among 
advertising media used by the leading plastics materials 
manufacturers, molders and other members of the plastics 


industry, as well as by suppliers to the plastics industry. 


@® 


... the only ABC plastics paper . . . the rms PUBLISHED BY MODERN PLASTICS, IN 


‘eld's established institution . . . one 
America’s great industrial publications wy Chicago + Washington + Cleveland . Los Angeles 


122 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. 


MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU 
OF CIRCULATIONS 


c. 
Y. 
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\ Afar sing tow Ptr [ving 
"Ieeal oc: 


Westinghouse > 


Left 
which illustrates the 


these model rooms Middle The model 


sentatives of American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corporation 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43 


Industrial Displays 


ictual machine in operation or a 


smaller inimated SE ile model. 


It might be a small take-apart model 
of a very large machine to enable dem- 
onstration of the make-up and fea 
tures of the machine right on a poten 
tial buyer’s desk; or an actual machine 
with a section Cutaway to permit the 


inner workings to be seen while the 


machine is in opel ition 


Models may be used to show an en 


tire city complet to the tiniest detail, 


to effectively demonstrate a proposed 


trathc plan, the efhciency of a power 
company with its high tension wires, 
power plant, sub-stations, etc., serving 
to explain, in an 


1 par- 


1 community; ofr 
easy-to underst ind manner, how 
industry 


ticular provides 1 service to 


' P ] 
a communily, ICs prob ems in so do 


ing, its plans for the future of the 


community, etc 


An excellent example of the use of 


models is provided in the large map of 





Left: Capacitor Demonstrator 


gives a clear, visual picture of the actual circuit from the power supply 
and demonstrates the improvement 


to the point of consumption 
in power factor as capacitors are added 
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The Westinghouse kitchen, living room and utility room display 
Better Living Thru Better Wiring 
inghouse laundry and kitchen appliances are prominently featured in 


This highly technical subject is ex- 
plained in an easy-to-understand manner with this demonstrator which 





story. West- 


showroom kit for repre- 


1 city and surrounding territory built 
Westinghouse Electric Corpora 
12x15 


modern 


tor 


tion. It is feet and a repro- 


duction of a city with its 
buildings, high tension lines, stores, in- 


dustry, lighting facilities, etc. 


It was made to be used in a movie 
for the benefit of 
to show the complexity of providing 


community so 


power companies, 


electric service to a 
that the public will be better informed 
as to the power company’s problems 
and consequently more tolerant when 
outages or other unavoidable interrup- 
to service occur. A motion pic- 
ture, John Nesbitt as 
has just recently been finished and will 


tions 
with narrator, 
be shown in cities all over the country 


in the very near future. 


Another excellent example is pro- 
vided by the same company. Scaled 
models of a living room, a kitchen and 
utility room were made with all fur- 
nishings and equipment reproduced ex- 
They told a story 
Living Through Better 
the advantages of wiring be- 


actly in miniature. 
of “Better 
Wiring,” 








Right: 


short circuits. 


Middle: 


to the circuit. 


American-Standard uniform plan. 










to show dealers variety of showroom arrangements available und 


Right: Actual Koppers Company 


exhibit used at trade show exactly as decided before-hand with th: 


miniatures. The various units are interchangeable for a variety of effect 


yond immediate needs when building 
or modernizing a home, and suggested 
the use of the Westinghouse Home 
Wiring Planning Service to help ac 
complish _ this Of 
Westinghouse laundry and kitchen ap 


purpose. course 
pliances, as well as other Westinghouse 
equipment, were prominently featured 
in these model rooms. 

Several of these displays were made 
to be show n in selected key cities but 
the demand for showing was so great 
that 
increase the number of units available 


it was immediately necessary to 
for this purpose, including one to b 
used in France. 

The Koppers Pitts 
burgh provides another excellent ex 
After hay 
had 


Company of 


ample of the use of models. 
ing a trade show exhibit built, it 
it reproduced in miniature, with the 
various units that made up the exhibit 
interchangeable. This enabled the con 

pany to sign for space at a future 
exhibit, make it to scale on a drafting 
board and place the miniature units in 
the best possible fashion, figuring tl 

(Continued on page 202) 
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‘CSP Transformer Demonstrator. 





Shows “completely self-protecte 
transformer with protective devices mounted integrally, and demo 
strates how the devices protect the transformer from overloads and 


Animated demonstrator made for use in tec 
nical colleges all over the country, to tell the story of aluminum 
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if advertising is to tell the right story to the right 
people through the right channels to get the right re- 
sults, a lot of ditch-digging must be done at the start”, 
says J. R. Van Arsdale, Vice President of the Schuyler 
Hopper Co., New York advertising agency. 


Van continues: “The whole objective of advertising is 
contact with readers to move them to the point of closing 
a sale and it is copy that makes that contact. 

“The only expert judges of advertising copy whose 
opinions are worth a hoot are not advertising men but 
the readers whose ideas and opinions we are trying to 
mold. Copy that falls short in their judgment falls short 
in effectiveness. And their judgment is an unconscious 
judgment consisting of their snap decision to read or not 
to read. That decision bases upon their interests at the 
time they are reading. Those interests refer to problems 
they are trying to solve or conditions they are trying to 


atts 11: Ditch-Digging Advertising’ 


improve. Woe betide the editor or the copywriter who 
gives misinformation the air of information. 

“If advertising copywriters knew the temper of 
readers’ minds as well as editors know it from intimate 
touch with the field, the ad pages would help prospects 
buy and perform a selling function to contribute greatly 
toward the production of orders. 

“To get a favorable opinion from the best judges of 
advertising —the readers themselves —takes a lot of 
ditch-digging in the field with these readers who have 
problems to solve.” 

Chem & Met offers the results of its ditch-digging 
field men. Their digging has unearthed what your cus- 
tomers want to know about Pumps and Compressors; 
Pipe and Valves; Packing; Materials of Construction; 
Containers; Packaging Equipment; Materials Handling; 
Steam & Power Generation; Lubrication; Power Trans- 
mission. Send now for all of the Field Reports that apply 
to your business. 


CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


330 W. 42nd STREET 


ABC + ABP 


NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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oo the war, business and in- 
dustrial companies spent millions 
of dollars on patriotic advertising urg- 
ing the American people to buy more 
War Bonds, save their waste fats, con- 
tribute to the blood bank, and take 
care of their tires and other temporary 
irreplaceables. 

The object was to help win the war, 
and this barrage of advertising did a 
job, as the government has gratefully 
acknowledged. 

Now that we have won the war, 
another equally momentous responsi- 


Private enterprise needs to do a 
double-barreled advertising job. It 
isn’t enough for the manufacturer to 
advertise his product. He needs also 
to advertise, explain and eulogize the 
system—the American way—which 
makes it possible for quality products 
to be manufactured in such quanti- 
ties as to enable the public as a whole 
to enjoy, as everyday necessities, con- 
sumer goods considered luxuries in the 
rest of the world. 

Every form of public expression can 
and should be used, including the 


LETS ADVERTISE THE 
FREEDOM OF AMERICA 


By JOHN DENLER, Associate Director of Public Relations, 


Fruehauf Trailer Company, Detroit 


bility is ours: to win the peace, to pre- 
serve for the present and future gen- 
erations of this great country of ours 
the individual rights and liberties, the 
opportunities, the basic freedoms 
which have been the vital ingredients 
of our greatness as a nation. 

Business in America has been, and 
still is, the victim of attacks by rad- 
icals and extreme theorists who want 
to change the system of government 
in this country despite the irrefutable 
evidence that under our system wealth, 
productive capacity and the standard 
of living in the United States far sur- 
pass those of any other country. 

They are greatly in the minority, 
these critics of private enterprise and 
advocates of statism, but their voices 
ring loudly because of the comparative 
quiet that exists among those whom 
they criticize. 

It is high time for business and 
industry in America to speak out 
against the absurd preachings of the 
long-haired malcontents. The story of 
America is a great and inspiring story, 
and business and industry should tell 
it to the American people at every 
opportunity—in printed  advertise- 
ments, in feature stories appearing in 
newspapers and magazines, in radio 
talks and dramatizations, in personal 
addresses by top management. 
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stockholders’ report. As an example 
of what I mean, I quote from the sec- 
ond quarterly report mailed to stock- 
holders of our company in August. It 
is the letter from our president, Har- 
vey C. Fruehauf, which accompanied 
the financial statements: 

“As, with the surrender of Japan, 
the nation starts on its return to a 
peacetime economy, your company 
pauses to pay tribute to its approxi- 
mately two thousand employes who 
left their families, their homes and 
their work to serve in America’s 
armed forces. Theirs was a duty well- 
performed and their country and their 
company are forever indebted to them. 

“Nearly forty of them will never 
returp. They have made the supreme 
sacrifice. Nothing we might say or 
do could compensate in even a small 
measure for their loss. Our debt to 
them we can never repay. Ours is 
the solemn obligation, however, so to 
govern our affairs and the affairs of 
this nation that their sacrifice shall not 
have been in vain. 

“Ours is the sacred responsibility 
to make sure that the liberty and free- 
dom for which these young Americans 
fought shall forever remain the basic 
foundation of our country. Ours it 
is to see that individual initiative, pri- 
vate enterprise, and open competition 


continue to be the underlying forces 
of this great country of ours. Ours 
is the patriotic duty to oppose viz- 
orously all efforts to violate our Con- 
stitution, to infiltrate our nation 
with foreign isms calculated to 
promote totalitarianism, to perpetuate 
bureaucracy. 

“The war made necessary many re- 
strictions and regulations which the 
American people accepted with their 
traditional capacity for adapting 
themselves to exigencies. They re- 
garded these as victory measures and 
rightly did not complain, yet have 
looked forward to the earliest possible 








lifting of these government curbs once 
peace was attained. 

“America grew great, grew to be 
the envy of the rest of the world, as 
a result of its private enterprise sys- 
tem, as a result of the fundamental 
rights which its people have possessed 
—the right to live their own lives, 
pick the kind of work they wanted to 
do, go into business for themselves, en- 
gage in healthful competition without 
government interference. This—the 
American way—has brought great 
wealth and productive capacity to this 
country. This we must forever guard 
and protect. It is our greatest heritage 
—this individual freedom. 

“The future welfare and usefulness 
of your company, as well as of all 
private enterprise, depend upon the 
perpetuation of the American way.” 

The evidence is all on the side of 
private enterprise. The facts all prove 
that free competition, the subordina- 
tion of government to the will of the 
people, the glorification of individual 
liberties all combine to produce the 
greatest good for the greatest number. 

It remains only for business and 
industry to open up and tell the story. 
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One quick way to get helpful product 
information across to the nation’s home 
builders ... American Builder's special 
Convention issue, February, 1946. 


The National Association of Home 
Builders will hold its annual Ex- 
position and Convention in the 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, February 
25-26-27-28, 1946. American Build- 
er’s February issue will preview 
the Convention and Exposition. 


A special 32-page section will show 
drawings and blueprints of the first 
peace-time model homes, and a 
comprehensive review of building 
materials, products and equipment, 
old and new, including many that 
will be exhibited at the Exposition. 


Does your product help Builders deliver 
“More House for the Money’? 


Because of the labor and materials 
situation today, Builders are more 
anxious than ever to know about 
products that will help cut costs or 
increase values and will particu- 
larly read American Builder’s spe- 
cial ANNUAL CONVENTION 
AND EXPOSITION issue to find 
out about products that will help 
them deliver “More House for the 
Money”. 


The American Builder February 
issue gives advertisers a dual sale; 
opportunity; not only can you get 
your product story over to those 
Builders unable to attend the Con- 
vention and Exposition, but you 
will interest those Builders who do 
attend in “seeing for themselves”. 





This February issue will list new 
anc improved products and pre- 
view the National Association of 
Home Builders’ Exposition to be 
held the same month. 














Hagan Corporation Invests 
In Employes by Financing 


College Educations 


BY ENCOURAGING development 
of existing personnel, one Pittsburgh 
organization has set in motion a plan 
to fill the current gap in the stream 
of young chemistry and engineering 
students caused by the war. 

As an investment in the future of 
its own personnel, Hagan Corporation 
and its subsidiaries, Hall Laboratories 
and Calgon, Inc., have established a 
broad plan to back members of their 
staffs in obtaining college educations 
in night schools. 

The companies will pay half the 
tuition and fees for any course the 
individual enters, and on attainment 
of a degree, will pay the other half, 
according to Dr. Everett P. Partridge, 
director of research, Hall Laboratories, 
appointed by President J. M. Hopwood 
to supervise the plan. 

The idea & a recognition of the fact 
that many technical staff members 
already have given years to night 
school courses to improve themselves 
at their own expense and that the 
companies stand to gain from this 
broadening of horizons through college 
or university courses in chemistry, 
engineering or other subjects. 

Hagan Corporation is an engineer- 
ing organization specializing in sys- 
tems for combustion control of in- 
dustrial boilers and furnaces, its work 
branching out into many other fields 
involving control in the last few years. 
It seeks to develop engineering talent 
at home office and in field service 
work. Hall Laboratories requires 
young chemical talent for its labora- 
tory analysis and research work, besides 
attempting to develop men who can 
service industry in water conditioning. 
Calgon, Inc., which adapts Hall’s 
work to the uses of textiles, foods and 
a score of other industries, seeks to 
develop men and women with chem- 
ical knowledge which will prove help- 
ful to those industrial and commercial 
fields. 

The plan will be continued as long 
as the results justify the expenditure. 
For the year 1945-46, the procedure 
will be: 

1. Any member of the associated 
companies who is eligible to register 
for under-graduate or graduate courses 
of instruction in a curriculum leading 
to a Bachelor’s or an advanced degree 
in a field related to the technical or 
business activities of the companies 
may participate in the plan. 
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2. On presenting to the company 
the receipt for tuition and fees for 
any current course in a curriculum as 
noted above, the participant will be 
paid one-half of this amount. 


3. If, in the future, the participant 
successfully completes the required 
curriculum and receives a degree while 
still in the employ of the companies, 
he will then be paid the remaining 
half of all receipts for tuition and 
fees presented to the company during 
the period from date to the granting 
of the degree. 


“Participation in the plan,” Dr. 
Partridge points out, “does not relieve 
any member of the organization from 
regular or emergency duties which 
may on occasion require him to absent 
himself from classes, although an ef- 
fort will. be made to interfere as little 
as possible with the educational pro- 
gram of each participant. 


“The money to be expended under 
this plan is considered as an invest- 
ment; the dividends anticipated from 
it are the better understanding of and 
more intelligent attack upon our many 
problems in the coming years.” 


In time, the flow of new men and 
women into chemical and engineering 
fields is expected to resume, but the 
Hagan-Hall-Calgon educational plan is 
intended for long-range, to stimulate 
those members who want to get ahead. 

“Theirs will be no easy course, how- 
ever,” Dr. Partridge warns. “It is 
never simple to work all day at a job 
and pursue further education in tech- 
nical fields at night. To obtain a 
college degree in night school requires 
at least eight to nine years. We have 
men and women here who have gone 
through that disciplinary training to 
fit themselves for better posts, and our 
hats are off to them. Our new plan 
should at least offer more of them en- 
couragement and some financial help in 
getting through—and the result should 
be a stronger staff and a surer future 
for all.” 


Taca Airways Names’ Agency 


Taca Airways Agency, Inc., represent- 
ing seven airlines in Central and South 
America and special flight service into 
Miami, has chosen Royal and De Guz- 
man, New York,’as its advertising counsel. 

Paul De Guzman is the account execu- 
tive, and newspapers, magazines, business 
papers, and other media will be used. 
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REACH THE MEN WITH 
THE POWER TO 


SPECIFY AND BUY 


When you advertise in 





these publications, you 





present your export sales 
message directly to the 
leaders in industry, gov- 
ernment, transportation 
and commerce. Inquiries 


JANUARY .1946 


and orders directly trace- 
able to advertising has 
been the experience of our 








advertisers, because these 
publications go to a care- 
fully selected audience... 
the men with the power to 
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Agency Commission 15%, 
cash discount 2%, on both 
old and new business. 
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JANUARY 1946 
43RD ANNUAL EDITIONS 





The Greatest World-Wide Coverage at the Lowest Cost per Thousand Readers 


WORLD’S BUSINESS & GUIA 


The Export Business Publications 


J. E. SITTERLEY & SONS, INC., Publishers, 440 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE §1] 
Future Porcelain Markets 


2. Construction of new homes of- 
fers a new potential market of 525,000 
units in 1946 and an annual average 
of one million units for the next 
seven years. 

3. The greatest market is in the re- 
placement of storage tanks. The life 
of such tanks varies with the type of 
metal and coating, as well as the min- 
eral content of water supply in vari- 
ous parts of the United States. 





TABLE V 





Puture Market for Bathroom Fixtures 
(in 





Gleb 
1948-1953 
( Annual 

Average) 




















Forecast 
The analysis leads to the conclusion 
that the future market for water 
heater tanks may add up to the figures 
which Table III indicates. 
To Be Continued) 


Railway Purchases Continue 
At High Levels 


Ramtway purchases of fuel, mate- 
rials and supplies (excluding equip- 
ment) by the Class I railroads receded 
slightly during the first seven months 
of 1945, but continued at a high level 
and amounted to $919,164,000, or an 
increase of 19 per cent over the same 
1943 period and only a three per cent 
decrease compared with the first seven 
months of 1944. 

Officials of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads said that the nation’s 
railroads will spend more than one 
billion dollars each year for several 
years in purchasing new locomotives, 
passenger and freight cars and other 
equipment. Edward G. Budd Mfg. 
Company and the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works report railway equipment back- 
logs in company orders of $23 mil- 
lion and $60 million respectively, with 
prospects of a still greater volume of 
business to come. 


Hartner Promoted 


George W. Hartner has been promoted 
to sales promotion and advertising mat 
ager of the National Electric Prox 
Corporation 

Mr. Hartner has been associated 
the company for four years and be'ore 
his recent appointment he was supery sot 
of the company’s priority division. 
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WAC 


The complete report tells you 
what designers are planning to 
do about parts, materials, finishes 


and methods of production. 


As you tell your story to the more 
thar’ 40,000 designers in 7,300 
machine building plants, reached 
by MACHINE DESIGN, you 


reach every important prospect 


HINE DESIGN'S “FEVER: 


1749 117 











CHART. 





in the machine design market. 


For a graphic picture of the en- 
tire market, you will want to see 
the new MACHINE DESIGN 
MARKET STUDY. Ask your MA- 
CHINE DESIGN representative to 
show this report, and then study 
it thoroughly. And we mean... 


thoroughly! 








MACHINE DESICH 


A PENTON PUBLICATION + PENTON BUILDING + CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


16 East 43rd Street 
NEW YORK 


130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 
LOS ANGELES 


520 N. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 











A PENTON PUBLICATION 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64] 


Marketing for Profit 


portion to the potentials in different 
areas. In selling consumer goods, the 
regional factors to be considered are 
the number of people, the growth and 
decline of population, the shifts due 
to war industries and purchasing pow- 
er, relative importance of many differ- 
ent consumer groups, topographical 
conditions, competition, etc. 

In selling industrial goods, the re- 


gional location of the different kinds 
of industrial plants, freight rates, and 
the like, are important considerations. 
Management must determine proper 
boundaries of sales areas, regional sales 
potentials and quotas, economical ex- 
penditures for salesmen, advertising, 
warehouses, etc. 

Second, the aim should be to organ- 
ize salesmen’s territories so as to max- 
imize the time spent with customers, 
eliminating as much travel and miscel- 
laneous activities as possible. In one 
sales organization, 43 per cent of the 
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salesman’s time was spent in travel an: 
miscellaneous activities, 16 per cent | 
waiting, and 41 per cent in selling. 

Third, the caliber of the sales for< 
will regain its place of importance in 
successful peacetime selling. The com 
pany which chooses its salesmen ac 
cording to proven patterns is likely to 
be more successful Management 
should begin early to plan for the re 
organization and training of the post 
war sales staff. It should consider the 
best interview techniques for the types 
of trade to be covered. 

One company discovered that five 
steps were important in conducting 
interviews with its customers, and 
where four out of the five were used, 
the orders were five times larger. Yet 
none of these steps were employed in 
20 per cent of the interviews, one in 
25 per cent, two in 26 per cent, three 
in 17 per cent and four in only five per 
cent. Accordingly, a training program 
for all salesmen was set up with ex- 
cellent results. 

Fourth, methods of compensating 
salesmen should be carefully studied 
in their relation to other aspects of 
selling. Straight salary, for instance, 
may have the effect of promoting cus- 
tomer good will, but at the same time, 
lethargic selling. Straight commission 
may emphasize “‘spot”’ selling, but may 
destroy customer good will. 

Fifth, and very important, is the 
basic motivation of general and re- 
gional sales management. Progressive 
companies not only measure sales per- 
formance according to volume in dol- 
lars of physical units, but also accord- 
ing to net profits earned in each ter- 
ritory. This requires the sales force, 
wherever located, to balance volume, 
gross-profit rates, and selling expenses 
on different products and customers in 
the most profitable manner possible. 
To evolve this change, it is sometimes 
necessary to improve the sales account- 
ing procedures. Nothing should stand 
in the way of establishing, in each sales 
manager and salesman, the motive t 
earn profits. 


Management must consider the 
merits of general line and specialty 
salesmen, the effectiveness of 
paper, magazine, radio and point of 
sales advertising, the coordination of 
selling and advertising, the establish 
ment of prices, quantity discounts an 
the like. 

Assuming that decisions have al- 
ready been made regarding products ‘0 
be sold and customers to be contacted, 
the building and motivating of a sales 
organization requires many steps. 


new s- 


Reprinted from the retent issue of T'¢ 
Clevelander, magazine of the Clevel 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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Oil is Big Business. In terms of purchased 
products (three billion dollars’ worth 
annually) it ranks third among all indus- 
tries. 


It is an accepted fact that the key buyers 
of field and plant equipment are the engi- 
neers, superintendents, and foremen of the 
petroleum industry. They are responsible 
for 92% of the annual purchases. They 
are consistent readers of The Petroleum 
Engineer. 


22,368 wells of all kinds have been drilled 
in the United States during this year. 
Authorities estimate that between 25,000 
and 30,000 will be drilled in the United 
States during 1946. There are 630 operat- 
ing refineries in the United States and 750 
operating natural gasoline manufacturing 
plants. Cycling plants now total approx- 
imately 50, and many more are in the 
course of construction. New and better 
methods for deeper drilling, installation, 
operation and maintenance of pipe line and 
refinery equipment, and the manufacture 
of more by-products per barrel of oil will 
be sought in 1946. 


The Petroleum Engineer points its editorial 
Policy toward one objective — to supply 
Operating Men (engineers, superintend- 
ents, and foremen) throughout the world 
with factual, authentic, and reliable 
knowledge on advanced methods. Manu- 
facturers of production, pipe line, refining, 
and natural gasoline equipment, who seek 
maximum exposure of their 1946 adver- 
tising intense readership and the buying 
Power of three billion dollars will find a 
Pay-off combination between the covers of 
The Petroleum Engineer. 
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The 11,506 paid subscriptions to The 
Petroleum Engineer represent the highest 
quality circulation among all oil publica- 
tions. Check the following ABC breakdown 
of a part of this paid total by key buying 
titles. 


Classification E mo G 
Producing ..... 1,414 1,458 480 
Pipe Lime . «2 +s + 370 401 162 
Refining ...... 1,123 510 358 
Natural Gasoline .. 187 214 73 


3,094 2,583 1,073 


E — Engineers 
F — Superintendents 
G— Foremen 


Further inspection of The Petroleum 
Engineer’s circulation reveals other impor- 
tant facts. 


Gain in net paid for six months’ period — 
1,432. As engineers, superintendents, and 
foremen return from the armed forces 
they are re-subscribing to The Petroleum 
Engineer. Seventy per cent of the net 
increase has come from them. Total 
renewal percentage is 80.02. 


At least five new foreign refineries will 
be built immediately at a cost of 
$146,000,000. The potential overseas mar- 
ket is going to be the greatest in history. 


Gain in foreign circulation is 500. Total 
paid, 1,137, 
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The Petroleum Engineer is published on a 

schedule designed to fulfill a monthly read- 

ing habit. A full schedule hits all thirteen 

issues (including the Reference Annusl) 
. and costs only $2,340. 





13 TIME RATE 


1 Page $180.00 
Yy Page $ 97.50 
Y%4 Page $ 52.50 











For full details on cover rates, additional frac- 
tional units, color inserts, etc., write to the 
office nearest you or, better still, ask for a per- 
sonal interview. 





New York 17, N. Y., 52 Vanderbile Avenue, 
ROGER MOTHERAL - Chicago 6, Ill., 330 South 
Wells Sc., E. V. PERKINS + Huntington Park, 
Cal., 5905 Pacific Bivd., R. C. WIPPERMAN. 


Dallas 1, Texas ~* Iirwin-Keasler Bidg. 
T. J. CROWLEY * Advertising Manager 














[CONTINUED FROM Pace 49] 


Porter Cable 


features in 
punch: 


common for cumulative 


1. Copy theme stressed high speed 
precision surfacing, resulting in low- 
ered manufacturing economy 
and simplicity of fixture and jig mak- 
ing and appealed to the prospect’s de- 
sire to increase precision surfacing and 


costs, 


grinding production. 


2. Each mailing featured the same 
machine in operation. 


3. Materials could be sur- 
faced successfully and the types of 
operations (chamfering, burring, etc.) 
which could be performed were listed 
with an listing of de- 
partments (tool room, die room, etc.) 
which could apply wet belt surfacing 
to advantage. 


4. Each mailing struck a bold bid 
for the return of enclosed card, at the 
same time availability of a 
Free Methods Analysis. 


MAILING AND FOLLOW-UP 
PROCEDURE. Each 25,000 piece 
mailing was sent on its way in lots 
of 5,000 per week. This weekly mail- 
ing figure was based on previous ex- 
perience which indicated that the de- 
partment and the sales force would be 
taxed to the limit in handling 300 in- 
quiries per week. These inquiries are 
in addition to our normal inquiry rate 
of 100-150 per week stemming from 
and publicity 


Ww hic h 


accompany ing 


stressing 


our other 
efforts. 


advertising 


A four-week interval divided the 
last 5,000 of No. 1 mailing from the 
first 5,000 of No. 2 mailing; actually 
seven weeks elapsed before the same 
prospect answered the postman’s ring 


again. 
Twelve weeks mer the No. 2 
mailing from No. 3, and final mailing. 


This longer pause ocean the No. 2 
and No. 3 gave our salesmen time for 
necessary call backs on previously con- 
tacted prospects without the disaster 
of forgetting the once contacted pros- 
pects because they had to track down 
new quarry. 

Follow-up wheels churn into action 
the day an inquiry After 
considerable experimentation, the fol- 
low-up procedure proved most effi- 


is received. 


cient: 

1. An addressograph plate is made of 
each inquiry. The plate is used to ad 
dress first and second follow-up material 
Both follow-ups are addressed the same 


day. The first follow-up is sent while the 


second followup is placed in a compart 
ment dated seven days ahead 

2. Each day the second follow-up com 
partment is emptied. Because the second 
follow-up material was placed in a com 
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partment dated seven days ahead, when 
each compartment is emptied daily it is 
assurance that each second follow-up tags 
seven days after the first. 

3. The address is then transferred to 
two salesmen’s direct mail follow-up forms. 
Both follow-up forms are sent to*the sales- 
man with the original inquiry. One he 
keeps for his files, the other he returns 
with an explanation of action taken, list- 
ing of the type of machine in which the 
prospect is interested, validity of inquiry, 
i. e., whether the inquiry represents a 
prospect champing at the bit with desire 
or is merely a thrill seeker 

We are also informed by the salesmen 
what further action the home office should 
take; send additi ynal, special literature, 
place in the “prospect” file for future 
treatment, place in “owners” file if the 
prospect has bought a machine, or “kill” 
the plate if the inquiry was sent by a 
professional catalog collector. 


y ( sar 


on ys 





4. Follow up literature consists of a 
multigraphed letter with typewritten ad 
dress tipped in and three folders cover- 
ing one half of our machine line. The 
second follow-up supplies literature on the 
remaining half of our machine line. No 
letter is sent with second follow-up 

5. Our salesmen usually require 30 days 
before they return one of the follow-up 
forms we sent with the original inquiry 
If after a 30 days’ peaceful silence by the 
salesmen no form is returned, we send him 
a duplicate with a little note and chide 
him gently with a club. 

The salesmen required a little time be- 
fore they embraced the follow-up blanks 
seriously. Recently, after considerable 
yelling, pleading, cursing, and threatening 
them with the gas chamber unless the fol 
low-up cards were returned, the response 


improved and continues to improve con 
stantly 
6. Several “record cards” are run off 


the original addressograph plate for our 
files and for future reference 

Prompt attention to inquiries can- 
not be too strongly urged nor should 
time and cost be a barrier to the estab- 
lishing of a hard-hitting and active 
follow-up system. A follow-up is an 
to present the sales argu- 
ments to a prospect who has shown 
a measure of mild interest. A follow- 
up further bridges the gap which di- 
vides the time the prospect 
the mailing and the time of the sales- 
men’s first call. 


opportunity 


received 


There is a tendency among ma 
facturers and advertising men to tl 
primarily in terms of a mailing, r 
gating the follow-up to the job 
acknowledging the inquiry. 

Mailings and follow-up proced 
should be cut from the same cle 
One should not be planned with 
the other. A mailing without a ca 
fully prepared follow-up performs 
less than top efficiency if immedia 
inquiries and final sales are desired 


"BESIDES SALES” BENEFITS. 


total number of sales in relation to 


cost of the mailings, while ¢g yratif 


in themselves, do not represent tot 
benefits which accrued to the Porte 


Cable Machine Company as a re 
of these mailings. 
equally important: 

1. The sales reflected industry's m« 
ing interest in and a steadily incre 
market acceptability of the new wet 
surfacing method 

2. The morale of a number of our 
men, loath to leave the pleasant rut 
order taking for the wild lands of 
market development, was given a mi 
boost when inquiries began to storn 

With the help of inquiries, they 
longer had to beat their way past a st 
faced receptionist only to wind un it 
chief clerk's office who had nothing t 
about the purchase of machines. The 
ceived valuable experience J 
selling techniques which differed fr 
techniques employed in selling the | 
ing trade 

3. The mailing and the 
ture were through 
educated the prospect to the advantags 
wet belt surfacing. Salesmen reported 
creased selling time with less time de‘ 
to educating 


4. All this 


follow-up | 


resulted in greatly red 
selling costs per call. Salesmen were 
nished bona fide leads. No time 
wasted in “cold turkey” 
And if direct mail campaigns s! 
have one important function to pay 
weight in gold, it is this: to reduce 
number of unnecessary calls in favor 
“inquiry” calls, reduce “teaching” 
by informing the prospect of your a 
and benefits to be derived from its u 
fore the salesman 
smile and a bulging portfolio. Tea 
time is not selling time and doesn't 
to the weight of silver in a sales! 
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calls. 
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INCREASE YOUR DIRECT MAIL 


RETURNS. As a result of many y 
direct mail experience, the follow 
odds-and-ends observations, the sou 
ness of which were borne out by 
above mentioned mailing, might p 
to be of passing interest. 

1. A “one shot™ mailing will p 
many inquiries as any one mailing « 
a series of three or four mailings 
cumulative effect of a series of thr 
four mailings, and the keenest arg! 
in favor of a “series mailing, is ref 
in the rise of the sales curve after the 
or fourth mailing 

2. Returns definitely fluctuate 
change of headline even though body 


(Continued on page 200) 
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Wanted: To Buy or Rent 








The World of Tomorrow seems to 
have been postponed until another day. 
Here it is the postwar already, and the 
dream house they’ve been promising 
us isn’t ready yet. And look at the 
housing shortage. 

Among the by-products of the war 
was the abundance of badly calculated 
predictions, by professional dreamers, 
advertising people and other publicity 
seekers, of a brave new world that 
promised to be more astonishing than 
brave—a combination of “Fantasia,” 
the World’s Fair and the Buck Rogers 
strip, where push buttons do all the 
work; dirt, germs and hunger are dis- 
tinctly old-fashioned; and life is sim- 
ply a succession of rapid, jet-pro- 
pelled voyages. 

One of our more popular magazines 
—one of the “mass” ones, not a quasi- 
scientific “shocker’”—devoted a regu- 
lar department to what to expect after 
the guns had been stilled and it be- 
came OK to cash in your War Bonds 

newspaper feature writers, given 
assignments in Utopia, attempted, with 
appropriate tributes to chemistry and 
electronics, to make the American way 
of life worth surviving for . . . and 
the advertisers, unable to proclaim the 
virtues of their non-existent normal 
products, titillated eager imaginations 
with pictures of unbelievable comforts 
and contraptions which would be 
everybody’s hardly before the Victory 
bells had quieted. Even a whisky dis- 
tiller contributed to the hallucinations 
by picturing the home of the future 
by “men who plan beyond tomorrow.” 

Result: The public expected drastic 


improvements immediately following 


the war. They had been offered a bill 
of goods—of helicopters and _ televi- 
sion, of radar and electric eyes, of solar 
heat and electronic cooking and 
antisepticized air conditioning; now 
they are eager to buy; and they are 
in tor a disappointment. 
X have penicillin, frequency 
} modw ition and plastics and nylon hose 
and frozen foods and some other things 
we getting to just before the war; 





Advertising to Architects and Builders... 
Pictures Instead of Copy... 
Business Paper Newsreel... 





but not only will the models available 
be little better—for a long time to 
come—than the prewar issue, but 
they’re also going to cost us a sur- 
prising penny. 

Automobiles, they say—little better 
than our *42 models—will be priced 
considerably higher. Radios, equipped 
with the extras we have been led to 
expect (minus television which, ex- 
cept in certain localities, is hamstrung 
by certain mechanical considerations) , 
will be beyond the average purse. And 
even electric appliances, the low-priced 
miracles of prewar merchandising, will 
be victim to the double hazards of 
higher-than-ever manufacturing costs 
and a suddenly chilled purchasing 
power. 

With housing, the situation will be 
the same; a few improvements, but 
none of the more sensational ones; 
higher prices. 

There is no doubt that a huge de- 
mand does exist and that “‘a house of 
our own” is high on the list of things 
to which War Bonds and other sav- 
ings will be converted. Responsible 
builders and developers expect a larger 
scale of home building activity than 
that of the 1920’s. But, like every- 
thing else, the public has been led to 
expect that this group of entrepre- 
neurs can produce for them a much 
more attractive home, a much better 
equipped home, at much lower costs 
than prewar. 





Certain groups, with publicity in 
mind, have visualized radical and 
abrupt changes in traditional design. 
Seeking to capitalize upon the Ameri- 
can fondness for novelty and “‘smart- 
ness,” they have foresaken proven 
shapes and patterns, with little regard 
for the mechanical and financial factors 
involved. In fact, their ideas are 
usually accompanied by the promise 
that prices will be about one-half the 
cost of traditional housing—which is 
ridiculous. 

Unless these ideas are modified and 
there is a return by the enthusiasts to 
what is sound and practical, the sud- 
den awakening of the public may react 
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so unfavorably that there will be a 
strong consumer resistance to what 
actually can be built with good taste 
and at a reasonable price. 


Costs for labor and materials for 
postwar home building products must, 
of necessity, be higher. The Westing- 
house Electric Research Committee, 
using 1940 as a yardstick, foresees the 
consumer paying one-third to one-half 
more. Figures, based on calculations 
of costs of labor and materials con- 
flict with’ the commonly-held (and 
often correct) theory that technolog- 
ical advancements lower costs as well 
as improve quality. 

So the new-home business—what 
with labor difficulties and unreasonably 
high prices for materials and fittings— 
is in a sorry state, and we, represent- 
ing the great American public, are still 
in the market for a home that will un- 
doubtedly cost more than we expect 
for less value than we expect. 


All of which suggests it might be 
profitable to play architect and builder 
and look through a couple of the busi- 
ness papers in the building business to 
see if the advertisers therein offer any 
reasonable hope regarding both the 
miracles and the price. In Architec- 
tural Forum we find news about the 
following: 

“A non-competitive source of extra 
profit in the appliance field”—is “not 
a refrigerator . . . not a freezer,” but 
it makes ice cubes fast . . . delivers 
them automatically . . . refills itself.” 
It looks swell—has even an illuminated 
dial to tell the number of cubes ready 
at any time—but we can’t discover 
from the ad whether such a machine 
is already available or how much it 
costs. (PANELECTRIC PRODUCTS DI- 
VISION OF GENERAL AIRCRAFT EQUIP- 
MENT, INC.) 

The contribution THE COLTEX COR- 
PORATION made in the construction 
of the “Atomic City” offers little en- 
couragement to us who crave a cosy 
cottage. 

%An all-weather window which 
“makes it possible to change screens 
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Announcing the 4th Annual BUSINESS PAPER 


ADVERTISING COMPETITI 


WITH THE JINGLE of New Year’s bells close at hand, 
we can look back on a year that has been note- 
worthy for the outstanding business paper adver- 
tising campaigns produced .. . copy that is helping 
readers in the vital problems of reconversion as it 
aided in the mighty effort that made °45 a year of 
victory. 


























ett 











In a continued program to spotlight really pro- 
ductive advertising, ABP announces the 4th An- 
nual Business Paper Advertising Competition. 


The judges this year will be top ad-men and 
business paper readers in purchasing, production 
and merchandising. Their jobs will not be easy: 
as in any contest where no exact measurement is 
possible some entries will win by a nose—after a 
strong difference of opinion regarding which nose 
was out in front! 


All this we believe is stimulating and concen- 
trates attention on the importance of “useful” copy 
to gain maximum benefit from every advertising 
dollar spent. 


Read the “conditions” please—And plan to have 
your entries in the mail before the final closing 
date. If you have any questions regarding your 


This Year forty cer entry or the contest we shall be happy to answer 
them. 





tificates of award, plus a handsome sterling 
silver plaque award, one of which will be given 
for the best entry in each division. 





Send your entries to: 
A.B. P. ADVERTISING CONTEST 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


——— . —_ aniline i Fed 
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Conditions of the Competition 


The Foliowing Rules will govern Awards for the most 


effective use of Business Paper Advertising in 1945: 


I. The awards are to be given an- 
nually to the advertisers who, in the 
opinion of the judges, make the most 
effective use of their advertising in busi- 
ness papers by means of, 1—adequately 
informative copy, 2—pertinent illustra- 
tion, and, 3—efficient use of the space. 
Campaigns may be submitted by adver- 
tisers, their advertising agencies, or by 
publishers. Media Advertising and an 
Agency’s own advertising are not elig- 
ible. 


2. Entries to consist of only three ad- 
vertisements typical of the entire cam- 
paign, which have appeared in business 
papers during the 1945 calendar year, 
and included in the following broad 
classifications: INDUSTRIAL PAPERS: IN- 
STITUTIONAL PAPERS: MERCHANDISING 
PAPERS: PROFESSIONAL PAPERS. 


3. Every entry must be clearly defined 
as to the division in which the advertiser 
desires to be judged: 


DIVISION 1. Advertising of Operating and 
Maintenance Parts and Materials. (Oils, 
greases, cleaning compounds, repair parts, 
transmission belts, gaskets, etc.) 


DIVISION 2. Advertising of Fabricating 
Parts and Materials, Containers and Packag- 
ing Supplies. (Metal stampings, molded 
plastic, bearings, gears, steel sheets, tubes, 
fabrics, wrapping materials, cans, boxes, 
paper, aluminum foil, etc.) 


DIVISION 3. Advertising of Machinery and 
Equipment. (Machine tools, motors, instru- 
ments, material handling equipment, hand 
tools, etc.) 


DIVISION 4. Advertising of Primary and 
Process Materials. (Wood pulp, chemicals, 
hides, wool, food products, flour, shorten- 
ings, plastics, etc.) 


for Re-sale. Addressed to Dealers and Job- 
bers. (Housewares, clothing, drugs, hard- 
ware, jewelry, shoes, glassware, furniture, 
etc.) 


DIVISION 7. Advertising of Services and 
Group Advertising. (Transportation, Man- 
agement, Trucking, Research, Trade Asso- 
ciations, Corporation Advertising, etc.) 


(NOTE: if there is any question about the 
division in which your entry belongs, drop us 
a line and we'll be glad to advise you.) 


4. Each entry must be accompanied 
by a brief statement on the advertiser's, 
agency’s, or publisher's letterhead, 
giving: 

Objective of each advertisement. 


Reasonable evidence of results 
obtained. 


A list of publications in which 
advertisements appeared. 


5. Entries must be kept simple. Each 
advertisement must be individually 
mounted on board with 1” margin all 
around. Any entries unmounted or over 
size, will be disqualified by the judges. 
Ornate or lavish presentations are 
neither necessary nor desired. To sepa- 
rate campaigns, a simple clip or tie 
arrangement may be used. 


6. Awards will consist of certificates 
of merit for the forty most outstanding 
business paper campaigns of 1945. 
Seven special plaque awards will be 
made for the best entry in each division. 


a. The judges will be leading men in 
their fields, qualified by knowledge and 
experience to pass on the merits of 











i 

, tries. Their decisi ill be final. 

: DIVISION 5. Advertising of Construction aT ee 
and Engineering Materials. (Fabricated steel, P 
lumber, bricks, roofing, siding, cement, paint, g. Entries ues be postmarked not 
hardware, etc.) later than midnight, January 31, 1946. 

Awards will be made at a special pres- 

DIVISION 6. Advertising of Merchandise entation meeting on April 8th. 

im 

- I 
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and storm panes” in seconds has much 
to be said for it: 


In the fall, homeowners just lift out 
the featherlight aluminum screens and slip 
in winterstorm panes. In the spring, this 
procedure is reversed. It is simple, easy 
and takes only seconds. All changes are 
made safely from inside the house 

Copy piles on the features: 

Made entirely of ALUMINUM, this 
supplementary window is non-rusting, 
non-rotting, non-warping, non-staining 
And it doesn’t have to be painted! Its 
narrow, extended frames in satin-finish 
aluminum blend with any style architec 
ture or exterior finish. It is precision 
made, engineered for trouble-free opera- 
tion, and styled for long-lasting beauty 

The window is available in a complete 
range of stock sizes. An adapter allows 
for variations in the size of window 
openings. 

Down in the corner it says: “Avail- 
able Nov. 1.” These windows sound 
swell. We want some and we want 
them so much, we are going to give a 
credit line to John Keavey, Fuller 
and Smith and Ross, Inc., New 
York, writing in behalf of ORANGE 
SCREEN COMPANY. 

“There are EIGHT sides to every 
Flintkote shingle.” Among those are 
“Uniform High Quality,” “Rigid 
Testing” and “46 Years of Manufac- 
turing Know-How.” What we want 
to know is what we can get from 
Flintkote we can’t get from some other 
shingle? (THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY. ) 

Radiant Baseboard Heating appears 
to have possibilities. 

Room warmth comes from a hollow 


cast iron baseboard supplied with hot 


water from a regular home heating boiler 

This sounds good, but the copy 
leaves us wanting more. It tells us to 
“take full advantage” of these newly 


developed Radiant Baseboards “. . . by 


installing them with a ‘“Taco-One’ 
Venturi System with a Taco Circulator 
and Venturi Fittings.” Why specify 
“Taco” and how R.B.H. compares 
with other methods are not revealed 
in the copy. (TACO HEATERS, INC.— 
see “Gallery” on this page.) 





A new convenience home owners appreciate 


4 ’ 


ALL-ALUMINUM 
ALL-WEATHER WINDOW 


Makes | poruble te chenge 
sereens ond term panes 
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ORANGE SCREEN COMPANY 
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“Copy piles on the features . . . makes 
us really want some windows” 


“Now buildings breathe easier 
through smaller ‘windpipes.’”” This is 
one kind of headline we like—it’s col- 
orful, but it establishes a selling point. 
Copy lead is OK: 

Duct work requires space, and space 
is often tightest where it’s needed most. 
Careyduct solves tight situations because 
it handles higher velocities quietly and 
eficiently—more air through smaller 
ducts 

Rest of copy deals with other char- 
acteristics of Careyduct — doesn’t 
“sweat,” is installed fast, looks neater, 
is 40 per cent to 50 per cent quieter. 
Only thing this copy lacks is the con- 
viction that would have resulted had 
some explanation been given as to how 
these benefits are accomplished. (THE 
PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY.) 

A “chair of tomorrow” has “a 
theme.” The “theme” is “Freedom of 
Comfort.” Damnedest thing we’ve 
ever seen. We're reproducing the ad 
nearby. The “thing” is the chair. 
This monstrosity is presented in sup- 
port of Koylon foams, and UNITED 


GALLERY 


STATES RUBBER COMPANY could do 


better telling more about Koylon an 
less about the bad dreams of designer: 
(See “Gallery” on this page.) 

“Everybody knows that Parsons 
Pureaire Kitchen, using less than eight 
square feet, saves room. But Pureair: 
also saves time.” Headline is the com 
plete copy story: “Uncrate . . . con 
nect... rent... all in a single day. 
We wonder if that headline, plus pic 
ture of the multi-unit Kitcher 
wouldn’t have been enough. (TH 
PARSONS COMPANY.) 

“The Curtain Is About to Rise on 
the Postwar Line of BRYANT Gas Heat- 
ing Equipment.” We'll wait. 

“Fire Can Start at a Pencil Point 
We challenged the copy to be as goo 
as that headline—and it isn’t. 

Every stroke of the planner’s pencil ¢ 
add to or take away from the fire prot 
tion of a building. For the best fire pr 
tection a building can have is provided 
by the materials which go into it. That 
is why progressive architects and builder 
constantly seek out safer building ma 
terials. 

Too bad that good headline couldn’ 
have been followed by some crisp, 
crackly copy. (UNITED STATES GyP- 
sumM—see “Gallery” on this page.) 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC goes into a long 
song-and-dance about “Listen to peo- 
ple talking about the new homes 
they’re going to buy,” and the arti- 
ficial conversation goes on for some 
time until this line is reached: 

A recent survey asked people all over 
the country, “What company makes the 
best electrical appliances for the home?” 

More people answered, “General Elk 
tric than all other brands combined! 

Again, we ask, why not throw out 
all the copy except that one line and 
set it up in billboard typography? 

“For a Happy Entrance... a 
Threshold of atcoa Aluminum.” II- 
lustration shows groom lifting bride 
over the threshold. Must have been a 
dark day in Pittsburgh. 

KEWANEE BOILER CORPORATION is 
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MONTHLY REPORTER OF TECHNICAL FACTS ABOUT 


In the design of nearly every machine or other 
engineered product, decisions must be. made on the 
use or non-use of materials in various forms and stages 


of “prefabrication”. 


Questions are always popping up. “Shall we use 
castings, forgings, stampings, weldments . . . or what? 
Shall a given part be molded or machined?” And along 
with determination of these physical characteristics, 
the product engineer must consider the best way to 
obtain the fabricated form. “Can a standard part be 
bought and thus cut down on cost? Is it better to pro- 
duce it ourselves? Should we have a contract shop do 
the work to our specifications? And who will be the 


best source of supply?” 


It is the editorial policy of Propuct ENGINEERING 


to collect and put at readers’ fingertips the advanced 


knowledge they must have to solve such problems . . . 
just as it is to keep pumping out detailed, technical 
data on materials, mechanical and electrical parts, fin- 
ishes and manufacturing techniques. This is no mere 
“news flash” service, but a solid, continuing process of 
educating the important original specifiers in your cus- 
tomers’ plants. When a product engineer says “That’s 
what we'll use, boys”, you can bet 100 to 1 that’s the 


way it will stand. 


Small wonder, then, that suppliers of a wide vari- 
ety of products court the favor of these key men 
through consistent, dominant advertising in Propuct 
ENGINEERING. They've found it pays to set aside the 
first big slice of their budgets for serving meaty, in- 
formative messages to over 16,000 net paid Propuct 
ENGINEERING subscribers . . . by far the largest audi- 


ence of its kind. 


PRODUCT ENGINEERING 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 


330 WEST 42nd STREET * NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


ABC + ABP 
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ENGINEERING = 


a five-time winner of the Army-Navy 
“E” flag. 

“Revere hopes that, in the conflict 
just ended, what we was the 
gigantic opening battle for better liv- 
ing. To fight this war out our nation 
needs materials and the products of 
industry on a scale even greater than 
that which won military victory.” 
That’s paragraph three out of a REVERE 
COPPER AND BRASS, INC., ad that we 
read through merely because that’s our 
job. 

A “Bonus Basement”—that’s what 
we want. BITUMINOUS COAL INSTI- 
TUTE says we “can have a ‘Bonus Base- 
ment,’ furnished and paid for in a 
few years’ time, by the savings that 
come from heating with Bituminous 
Coal!” Here’s a picture of such a 
basement, sketched from “one of 20 
architects’ plans for an ideal basement 
of a $6,000 home.” (See “Gallery” on 
page 130.) We can get a booklet show- 
ing all 20 designs from BCI. Costs 
§0c, so it must be worth it. Plenty 
of copy, too, on the uniform heat you 
get from coal. “That’s one big reason 
why more than four out of every seven 
homes in the U. S. heat with coal.” 

Here’s a headline we've been look- 
ing for: “How Can You Give Your 
Clients Fireproofing at Low Cost?” 
Gold Bond Gypsum, which “can’t 
burn” because “the mineral center of 
processed gypsum rock is as fireproof 
as stone itself,” costs “less than other 
sheathing materials, saves up to 40 
per cent application time, and each 
uniform.” NaA- 


won 


panel is absolutely 
TIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY. 

AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION asked a 
bunch of women what they thought 
about one of its “New Freedom 
Kitchens,” and their comments are 
printed in an effective spread, for the 
benefit of the architect reader. 

“They'll Be Best Sellers in Postwar 
Cellars” has just-what-you’d-expect 
copy: 

It's just sound professional practice to 
get acquainted with Spencer Heaters— 
now 
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What bathroom cabinet wes first 5 
with this satety Virst 7? 


= (er 


ee ee ee ee Se 


GALLERY 


Because Spencer Heaters make a hit 
with your postwar clients. Efficient, eco- 
nomical, advanced in design, they've got 
everything it takes to make a heater a hot 
number. 

In other words, practically white 
space. (SPENCER HEATER DIVISION, 
THE AVIATION CORPORATION. ) 

Williams Oil-O-Matic confines it- 
self to the statement: “Now You Can 
Start Postwar Home Modernization! 
Install New Williams Oil-O-Matic.” 
Why? 

Here’s the PHILIP CAREY MFG. COM- 
PANY again. “What Bathroom Cabi- 
net Was First with This safety ‘first’?” 
Holy mackerel, they were first with 
everything—slot in cabinet for dispos- 
ing of razor blade, piano-type hinges, 
concealed lighting, etc. Smart layout, 
incidentally, following the red-and- 
black pattern of “New Buildings 
Breathe Easier.” (See “Gallery” on this 
page.) 

The U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
has predicted that “more than seven 
out of ten postwar homes will cost 
$3,000 or over.” EDISON GENERAL 
ELECTRIC APPLANCE COMPANY (see 
Gallery” on this page) tells architects 
about its promotion to make this 
kitchen market MHotpoint-conscious, 
including 

1. Over a million and a half dollars 
spent by Hotpoint in national advertising, 
since Pearl Harbor, intensifying the trend 
to electric kitchens 

2. Leading magazines and newspapers 
that feature scores of articles focused on 
the modern kitchen as the heart of the 
postwar home 

3. Requests for two million booklets, 
“Your Next Kitchen by Hotpoint.” 

4. Promotion of electric kitchens by 
leading utility companies and dealers in 
their communities. 

Copy ends up with “Hotpoint’s ex- 
pert staff of kitchen designers are ready 
to cooperate with you in planning 
functional all-electric kitchens.”” We'd 
say the architect wouldn’t get into 
much trouble with his clients if he 
picked Hotpoint. 





Now for a swing through American 
Builder. 

THE UPSON COMPANY discourages 
us On page six with its confession of 
inability to meet current civilian-us 
demands. It suggests “Let’s Look § 
Years Ahead.” 

“What Window Admits the Most 
Light?” “What Window Has the 
Tightest Weather Seal?” “What Win- 
dow Costs the Least?” Now we're 
getting some place. The answers are 
always “Steel” and each answer is 
well substantiated. 

1. Slender frames and muntins per- 
mit 30 per cent more glass area. 

2. A study by the Metal Window 
Institute proves metal casements seal 
tighter. 

3. “In steel casements the initia 
cost is the final cost. In other win- 
dows there are hidden costs you are 
likely to overlook—hardware, acces- 
sories, additional labor costs, etc.” 

This CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPO- 
RATION ad does a fine job for steel; we 
presume other ads do as well for Ceco. 
(See “Gallery” on this page.) 

We'd like our builder to use AMERI- 
CAN SAW MILL MACHINERY COM- 
PANY’S “Uni-Point” which cuts 2,000 
studs in five hours, but we dislike copy, 
as you know, which delivers a little 
lecture like, “You must employ high 
speed production methods with modern 
designed labor saving machinery 
meet postwar competition and enjo) 
postwar profits.” The builder knows 
that; ¢hat’s not his big problem. 

“When a hot prospect on the verge o 
buying, suddenly gets the nudge from 43 
not-too-interested wife—look out for 
trouble! Invariably he will go 04 
huddle with the little woman, and meekly 
return with some superficial excuse suc 
as “We'll think it over and call you’ o 
‘It’s up to the wife.” Never under-est! 
mate the importance of a woman's opin’ 
ion when selling a house, for it the 
woman who often has the final word # 
the choice of a new home.” 

That’s the introduction to a plug 
for PRATT & LAMBERT, INC., punts 
As so often happens, an interesting 
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itself estimates for the first fully-cc 
year a production of $7,117,600,000 — an 


of 75.8% over 1939! 


The IRON AGE can help you get 


your share of these orders 


e initia 

ler Win- Here’s Why: The automobile industry is a large . it’s their life blood. 

‘ape? bh segment of the great metalworking industry The Iron Age tells them what they want to 
ae as are railroads, aircraft, farm machinery, know about metalworking when they want to 
CORPO- household appliances, communications, and know it . . . tells the whole “buying group” 
steel; we the many others to whom metalworking is of from management through purchasing right 
ae prime importance. down into production. That’s why The Iron 
- All these industries have a common bond — Age — almost literally the spokesman for the 
¥ COM metal. They all use machines, tools, and other metalworking industry—carries such tremendous 
ts 2,000 metalworking equipment of one kind or another. weight in each of these “‘member”’ industries. 
ke ‘ah They are all interested in new metalworking Suppliers to the automotive industry need 
os high developments, in trends, legislation, anything this Iron Age prestige and power right now. 
. modern pertinent to metalworking. They have to be The time will never be riper. 
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H. K. HOTTENSTEIN ROBERT F. BLAIR 


1134 Otis Building 1016 Guardian Building 
Chicago 3 Cleveland 14 
Franklin 0203 Main 0988 


Cc. H. OBER 
R. M. GIBBS H. E. LEONARD 
428 Park Building 100 E. 42d Street 
Pittsburgh 22 New York 17 
Atlantic 1832 Murray Hill 5-8600 


PEIRCE LEWIS 
7310 Woodward Ave. 
Detroit 2 
Trinity 1-3120 
B. L. HERMAN 

Chilton Building D. C. WARREN 
56th and Chestnut Sts. P. O. Box 81 


Philadelphia 39 Hartford 1 
Sherwood 1424 Hartford 3-1641 


R. RAYMOND KAY 


2420 Cheremoya Ave. 
Los Angeles 28 
Granite 0741 





THE IRON AGE &% 


100 East 42nd Street A Chilton @ Publication New York 17, N.Y. 
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You May Give Your Skill, Your ideas, A Wider Opportunity 
USING COLEMAN FLOOR FURNACE HEATING 
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“From the standpoint of copy, a fine 
selling ad’’ 


point leads nowhere, for there is no 
evidence that this brand ef paint is as 
“distinctive, authoritative and _har- 
monious” as the advertiser wants us 
to believe. 

We dislike reading about “fulfilling 
exacting requirements”—which is un- 
doubtedly the least interesting phase 
in the advertising language. It’s used 
to promote ELJER COMPANY’sS all-pur- 
pose china lavatory, and we’re much 
more fascinated with the shelf edge 
and soap holders. 


More ridiculousness about sPENCER 
HEATERS. The AVCO trade figure in 
a steam shovel bucket says: “The big- 
gest scoop here will be Spencer Heat- 
ers!” Copy really drools. “You can 
tell a smart architect is behind this job! 
He’s specified Spencer Heaters. He 
figures that Spencer’s half a century, 
etc., etc. And, brother, is he right!” 
Oh, that “Oh, brother,” stuff! Only 
an advertising man could be naive 
enough to think that’s hot stuff. 


SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORA- 
TION does some pretty good advertis- 
ing. Good heading: “Heating and 
Maintenance Costs average only $65.90 
a person per apartment.” Included are 
a letter from the Hamtramck Homes 
Commission giving the figures, views 
of the project and picture of compact 
Janitrol. (See Gallery” on page 134.) 

More reports on customer demands: 
“Nine out of ten prospective home- 
owners say: ‘Home Insulation Is a 
Must’.”” JOHNS-MANVILLE cites a Cur- 
tis Publishing Company survey to pro- 
mote its rock wool batts. J-M radio 
advertising is mentioned to remind 
builder that J-M insulation is well 
enough known to be a selling point 


for the builder. 
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THE STANLEY WORKS does what we 
suggested up above—assigns the entire 
responsibility to a single line: ‘More 
Doors Swing on Stanley Hinges Than 
Any Other Kind.” 

The TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COM- 
PANY takes a stand on price. As “each 
year showed a substantial gain in new 
users,” the trend in Timken prices 
went down. Ad doesn’t say whether 
the new models will be less than in 
1941, but Timken appears to have 
gone out on a limb to that effect. 


%THE COLEMAN COMPANY 
has a messy-looking ad that is so full 
of information we forget it’s not an 
art director’s job. Here are the ele- 
ments: 

a. Heading: “You May Give Your 
Skill, Your Ideas, A Wider Oppor- 
tunity Using Coleman Floor Furnace 
Heating.” 

b. Plan of house, in which the “June 
1945 Practical Miracle Design” of 
Practical Builder has been adapted to 
show how perfectly the Coleman Floor 
Furnace can fit in with the idea of 
master of ‘livability’.”. Coleman fur- 
naces “help you get more livability 
into your houses . . . because Coleman 
sets in the floor with only the register 
at floor level—no wasted space.” 


c. Picture of “What It Is.” 

d. Diagram showing how it is in- 
stalled. 

e. Listing of features—78 per cent 
open register, large air chambers, etc. 

f. Information on how the “Dual- 
Wall” model is installed. 

g. Specification data. 

From standpoint of copy anyway, a 
fine selling ad, produced by John 
Barton, copy director, Bruce B. 
Brewer Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

The neat heading RED CEDAR SHIN- 
GLE BUREAU uses is ‘I wo-Minute 
Lesson on How to Build a Double 
Coursed Sidewall.” One blueprint on 
new construction, another for remodel- 
ing. Brief answers to “What are the 
advantages of Double-Coursing?” This 
ad ties up nicely with American Build- 
er’s “How to Do It Pointers” depart- 
ment. 


¥% PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS 
COMPANY offers the idea of placing 
the lavatory on the shower’s outer wall, 
together with plan and detail and a 
plug for Carrara Glass. Headline is 
nice: “A little extra glass makes any 
house easier to sell!” Copy points out: 
“Only glass can add so much sales ap- 
peal to a house for so little money. 
Every nickel you spend for glass in 
a house shows.” 

Various places where glass can be 
used are mentioned, and there’s a plug 


for the booklet which “shows many 
ways glass can be used inexpensivel) 
to make houses easier to sell . . . als 
contains detail drawings which shov 
you exactly how each glass installation 
is made.” Fine copy by Marie Saur- 
ders, Batten, Barton Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. 

On the whole, in both books, some 
commendable advertising; seldom 
gushing, often informative and help- 
ful. In talking to the trade, the build- 
ing supply people have held their en- 
thusiasm within reasonable bounds. 


"Picture-Minded" Copy Writers 


Fanatics, as we are, in favor of long 
copy, we bow nevertheless to the draw- 
ing or photograph when it is used to 
explain, rather than just attract at- 
tention. 

We thought of this upon encoun- 
tering a page by the Dow CHEMICAL 
COMPANY which uses three pictures 
and a minimum of copy to tell about 
magnesium being “the metal of mo- 
tion.” (See “Gallery” on next page.) 
What better way of telling the copy 
story? 

PITTSBURGH CORNING COMPANY has 
two pictures to illustrate “This Won't 
Happen Here.” An arrow near “This” 
points to a roof that needs plenty of 
repair; “here” has an arrow pointing 
to a roof being insulated with PC 
Foamglas. 


AMERICAN BOSCH CORPORATION 
shows stroboscopic photographs of the 
spray pattern of a Diesel using Ameri- 
can Bosch fuel injection equipment. 

A 4'% inch square of solid blue is 
the main illustration in a WELSH MFG. 
COMPANY ad on its Fog-Free Goggle. 
Caption for the blue square is “Picture 


“Fine copy . nice headline . 
packed with info” 
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Heard the 
One About 
the 


TRAVELING 
SALESMAN? 


ELLING products to the coal indus- 
try means coverage of all 1811 
major bituminous mines (those 
producing 50,000 or more tons annu- 
ally), and anthracite’s 414 larger op- 
erations. Mechanization is designed to 
place your sales story in the hands of 
those key officials who are responsible 
for purchases, at each of these mines. 
Who are the officials directly respon- 
sible for Coal’s purchases? The presi- 
dents, vice presidents, secretaries, treas- 
urers, general managers, consulting 
engineers, general superintendents, pur- 
chasing agents, mine superintendents; 
and mining, electrical, mechanical, and 
other engineers. 61.4 percent of 
Mechanization’s circulation is di- 
rected to these officials. 3,125 of 
them receive no other publication. 
Investigate coal as a market for your 
products — and Mechanization’s com- 
plete coverage and established reader- 
audience in this industry. If you want to 
sell coal — use Mechanization. 








ADVERTICING FOR FIRGT HALF OF 1945 16 
23 ‘wan AHEAD OF SAME 1944 PERIOD 
t a ae \ 











We will be pleased to furnish 
an estimate on coal as a market 


ei NECHANIZATION, INC. 


MUNSEY BLDG WASH. 4.0 C 


NEW YORK 
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First youve gotta know what a chuck is 
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that Truarc Retaining 
Rings hold moving 
parts tegether better! 
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working WITHOUT the 


Free ¢ oggle.” 


man 


ot ad 
Welco Fog 

A hand ho'ding a 
RECORDAK 


“Holding 


couple of reels of 
CORPORA 
260 
Pounds of One Hand.” 
The idea is to save file space by putting 


film illustrates a 
TION ad_ headlined, 


Drawing in 


bluepr ints on mic rofilm. 


Picture of a separator bowl, a close 
up of a competent “before Truarc”’ 
when excessive noise and vibration 
were set up by the spur gear train 
action, another closeup “after Truarc”’ 
which not only eliminates noise and 


vibration but also simplifies assembly, 


and a view of Truarc Retaining Rings, 
tell a pretty complete story for 
WALDES KOHINOOR, INC. (See “Gal 
lery” on this page.) 

N. A. WOODWORTH COMPANY tells 
the story of, “First you’ve gotta know 
what a chuck is” in an amusing pic- 


ture-sequence that starts back at “A” 
“Chucks hold tools or work that 
”; fifth and sixth pictures 
a crack at “other chucks,” which 
the stage for introducing the 
Woodworth Diaphragm Chuck which 
The pictures 
und « iptions are so good (see Gallery” 
this page) that not even 
please-the-client copy at the bottom 


with 
are in motion 


take 


sets 


has various advantages. 


on some 


can ruin the effectiveness. 


% WIEDEMAN MACHINE COM 
PANY shows a panel with variously 
sized and shaped holes, and challenges: 
“If it takes you more than 28 minutes 
to pierce this one panel then you'd 


better 1 Weidemann.” 


A bloc k 


get 


copy describes the job: 


42 strokes, different dies, etc. Main 
COpy gives the credit for the 28-min- 
ute achievement to the fact that “lay- 


out time was complete!y eliminated. 
There was no waiting for the die set-up 
all punches and dies were 
carried in the turret of the machin 


right at the operator’s fingers.” 


man 


Handled very interestingly by Otto 
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GALLERY 


Renner Advertisers, 


Renner, 
Philadelphia. 
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Our Neglected Correspondence *@-: 
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trickery 


A recent 
effect that if you have 
story to tell, then tell 
course to advertising 
without being fearful that if it’s too 
long it won’t be read, inspired ERNES1 = , - 
GREEN of DOYLE, KITCHEN AND MC- 8: oh = 
CORMICK, INC., to send us samples of 
some OKONITE advertising prepared by 
himself and pick HAYES, Okonite a. m. 


and 





ads really were written with- 
restrictions from the art de- 
One of warns 
of a reading time of 5' minutes. It’s 
not a recent ad, but we’re reproducing 
it here because apparently Okonite has 


that works, be - 


These 


out any 


partment. them even WIEDEMANN MACKINT C0. 








“Very interesting handling” 


evidence long copy 


cause more recent ads are by no meat 
brief. 


yws sends in a few proofs for ¢ 


“Okonite must have evidence that 
long copy works” 
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ALLOW FOR E-B-R IN YOUR 1946 BUDGET 


When you build your 1946 budget, make cer- 
tain you set aside enough money to do a bang-up 


Briefalog* job in the 1947 E-B-R. 


1947 is sure to be a boom year in the electrical 
industry, and you'll want — you'll need —to get 
your product data into every electrical man’s hands. 
E-B-R can do that job for you, economically and 


effectively. 


Since E-B-R doesn’t close until rather late — 
usually about September 15th, every year some 


manufacturers are forced to use less space than they 


really want, or have to stay out entirely, because 
suitable allowance for E-B-R was not made in their 
advertising or catalog budget. Why not be sure 
your company will be adequately represented in 
the 1947 issue, by earmarking funds right now in 


your 1946 budget? 


If you are in doubt as to the proper amount to 
set up, we'll be glad to help you work it out. We'll 
gladly make up layouts, prepare copy, give com- 
plete estimates of cost. Address inquiries to Cata- 
log & Directory Division, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


*A Briefalog is catalog data boiled down to its most essential 


form to facilitate quick and easy reference, decision and action. 
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ment, about which we would s 





A first-class lumber and material store stocked with ; 
a complete line of paints, hardware and home spe- ee ‘ 
cialties, accounts for the steady stream of customers in “ , there’s a tendency to say too mu 


that daily enter Miller Lumber Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. eset ’ : 
ne = m about what the product is and not 


enough about what the product does. 
Headlines don’t seem to have any teeth. 





WALTER G. DIETER Of DARLING 
VALVE & MFG. COMPANY agrees with 
our remarks on valve advertising be- 
ing generally low-level (but see 
“Boost-of-the-Month”) and suggests 
the same could be said of hydrant ad- 
vertising. But Ais hydrant ads are OK. 





The negative approach in CROCKER- 
WHEELER’s “Even the Worrybird 
Can’t Worry About This Motor.” 
That’s a dangerously cute headline, burt 
the copy is OK. One of the “can’t 
worries” is “premature breakdown”; 
that’s because “frame and shields have 
no openings above the horizontal cen- 
ter line, which means that dripping 
liquid and falling metal chips won't 
get in to damage the interior working 
parts.” 

NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY has an 
interesting idea in its “Which Is the 
Right File for the Nob?” ad. Five 
common but distinctive filing opera- 
tions are illustrated, together with 
closeups of five files, and this conjec- 
ture is offered. ‘‘An interesting sur- 
vey would be to see how many of your 
production heads and master mechanics 
can name or associate the right file 
for each of the operations.” The an- 
swers are printed upside down. Too 
bad copy had to be spoiled by “one 
of those” leads. ‘“Specialization—in 
tools as well as in occupations—rules 
industrial practices today. Etc.” 

We nominate for the Farthest- 
Fetched Idea of the Month, THE pow 


AMONG LUMBER AND commences, coamame’s "Pomene Com 


tic Comments.” Something about a 
MATERIAL DEALERS President of the U. S., a pig’s grunt and 
his (the President’s) retort. As you 
may have guessed, the purpose of this 
is somehow related to Dow Caustic 


IN CIRCULATION Page 


Steel made a survey that revealed 


ADVERTISING VC the four major requirements of ma- 


chine tool uses. 79.4 per cent want 
hardened and ground ways, 80 per 
cent want accessible controls, 79.0 per 
cent want to use carbide tools, 60.6 per 
cent want reduced vibration. THI 
MONARCH MACHINE TOOL COMPANY 
picked up the requirements and now 
publishes an ad saying “Monarch turn- 
ing machines hit them right on the 
nose.” Monarch dropped the subject 
right there, and missed a swell oppor- 








Deale Not The Cc +o 


ee tunity to prove—instead of just claim 


* —that Monarch machines have incor- 
B U ] F D | N G S U p P iF y N E W S porated the wanted features. 
Here’s an advertiser with a different 
slant on the atomic bomb. Instead of 
bragging how it helped build the bomb 
or the city, YORK-HEAT DIVISION OF 
YORK SHIPLEY, INC., advises: “J0on't . 
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two FACTS ror 


CURRENT SPACE BUYING 





Industrial plant reconversion and re-equipping and product 
development and redesign activities in ALL industries are cre- 


ating new interest and new demands for product information. 


plants in ALL industries where from established habit* they are 
using Industrial Equipment News to look for their current plant 


Product advertising spotted in Industrial Equipment News is 
2 reaching more than 42,000 active operating men in the larger 
operating and product design requirements. 


- “ 

* As industry's original and hence most 
complete product information re- 
porting service regular receipt of 
Industrial Equipment News has been 
requested by more operating men in 
all industries than any publication of 

t similar service or circulation. ] 
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NOW IS THE TIME AND HERE 
IS THE SPOT FOR PRODUCT 
ADVERTISING TIMED TO 
REACH PLANT OPERATING 
MEN IN ALL INDUSTRIES 
WHEN AND WHERE THEY 
ARE LOOKING FOR THEIR 
CURRENT REQUIREMENTS. 
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aa Cost? Only $95 to $102 per month copy 
Complete details? Write... 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK (1) N. Y. 
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Here's the HOW... and the WHY of SAVE CUTS 
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GALLERY 


bank on U-235,” 
that “The harnessing of atomic power 
for peaceable purposes is probably years 
York-Heat industrial oil-fired 
equipment No 
copy to tell why that should be con- 


going On to Say 


away. 
is available now.” 


sidered good news, so this is just an- 
other case of a good attention-getter 
calling attention to very little. 


One ot 
COM- 


Coincidence Department. 
our favorites, WALTER KIDDE & 
PANY, INC., has a page on “Here’s the 
How and the Why of Trigger- 
Finger Control” (good, too—see “Gal- 
lery” on this page), and later on RAN 
DOLPH LABORATORIES, promoting its 
brand, “No Instructions 


Needed with This Extinguisher!” Both 


announces 


good ads. 

We sort of like this one even though 
Hanging 
TRIMFOOT 


it busts some of our rules. 
in the room of 


COMPANY (has been there for six years, 


ree ept 1On 


long before shortages) is a sign which 


reads: 

if you have left friends in your 
car, we extend to them a cordial invita 
tion ¢t me i Throughout this organ 
ization we try t cooperate with our 
friends in saving their time We don't 
like to be kept waiting ourselves Please 
do not hesitate to ask how long it will be 
before you can see your man, or ask a 
sé nd ti if ecessary Our imntorma 
tion desk is a cooperation, not a defense 


Ad copy says this is just a part of 


Trimfoot Teamwork, which also in 


cludes delivery of established dealer 
quotas. “We want you to have not 
only the very best shoes to sell 


but also to have shoes to sell!” 
BURGESS-MANNING COMPANY pub 


lishes the Burgess Snubber Bulletin for 


Diesel Exhaust Noise Control. Four 
articles, on how to prevent excessive 
back pressure, the “workings” of a 


Diesel locomotive, a product story, and 
a plug for booklet. 
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Two fine spreads by JOHNS-MAN- 
VILLE in The American City. The 
first, entitled “Which of These 12 
Water Pipe Problems Are You Faced 
With?” has photos of a dozen situa- 
tions in which J-M pipe and couplings 
will do the job. Captions are more 
than “use our product here”; for ex- 
ample: “Sweeps like this present no 
problem with Transite Pipe. Flexible 
Simplex Couplings permit deflections 
up to 5° at each point without use of 
fittings.” 

The second J-M spread offers seven 
“special economies” provided by Tran- 
site Sewer Pipe. Again, the informa- 
tion is specific: “Transite’s low fric- 

.010) provides 
... permits flat- 


tion coefficient (n 
greater flow capacity 
ter grades, shallower trenches, reduces 
excavation costs.” 


Same publication has a nice half- 


page by FLEXIBLE UNDERGROUND 
PIPE-CLEANING COMPANY. Two mips 
compare how easy it is to use Flexible 
(“One Cut & 3 Couplings”) with the 
difficulty of old methods (“8 Cuts & 
16 Couplings”). Captions on the 
maps explain how the job is done. (Se« 
Gallery” on tis page.) 


Boosts-of-the-Months 


Double boost this time because we 
have nice words to say about two ad- 
vertisers whom we believe we haven't 
addressed too fondly in the past 

One is the EDWARD VALVE & 
MFG. COMPANY, with a “How” ad 
on cutting pressure loss, preventing 
undue turbulence and saving money. 
It’s a three-part ad: problem, solution, 
result—and a nice pattern for an ad 
of this type. 

First part explains in text and dia- 
gram how in an ordinary globe valve, 
sharp turns often cause 
turbulence and increase pressure drop. 


excessive 


Second part describes Edwards’ 60 
steam globe valve and recent improve- 
ments; there’s a photo of a special test 
hook-up to measure pressure drop 

Third part is an explanation of the 
flow pattern in an Edward inclined- 
stem valve. This rarity in valve man- 
ufacturers’ advertising is the product 
of E. A. Gebhardt, Gebhardt & 
Brockson, Inc., Chicago, and Bill 
Marsteller, Edward’s v-p. 


The other ad is a reference check list 
of VANADIUM CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA products that are now 
available for immediate shipment. It’s 
catalog information as you'll see in the 
ad reproduced here, but under the cir- 
cumstances, is that bad? 


COPY CHASERS 


Boosts-of-the-Month 


folcualean@ilce we Btimele 


0 
, 


Products for the lron and Steel Industries 


VANADIUM 








eopwarwo Sic! Vaives 


THE COWARD VALVES MFO CO. me 
east COr€80% 1Se:ane 
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Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 38] 


Technical Illustration 


True Perspective (Figure 2E) 
Various methods of true perspective 
have as their aim the presentation of 
a subject as it would be seen by the 
view. 


eye from an assumed 


Each system of parallel lines of such 


point of 


a drawing converges to a common 


vanishing and_foreshortening 


as it does in nature. 


point 
appears 

Besides producing a convincing re- 
sult far superior to any of the afore- 


mentioned methods, true 





perspective 


is much more flexible and revealing 
and it gives the artist a far greater 
opportunity to place the subject to 
the best advantage and to develop the 
features he wishes to emphasize. 


On the other hand, it requires a 
far greater degree of skill and more 
time to produce. It is, consequently, 
more costly. For certain uses, such 
as in exploded parts drawings, it does 
not (as isometrics do) have the ad- 
vantage of preserving a uniform size 
relationship. 

The war has created a demand for 
perspective presentation far greater 


¢ Blanket the Industrial 





West with... 


SIX POINTS OF LEADERSHIP 


Editorial Perspective 
Authoritative Information 
Quality Readership 


Key Industry Attention 
Concentrated Circulation 
Advertising Results 


In attaining these six vital points of leadership Pacific 


Factory has conclusively demonstrated its predomi- 
nant position in the Industrial Markets of the West. 





The Plant 
Management 
Magazine of 

the West 

Since 1910 


7 T 
GA ii 
CLL AUDITED CIRCULATION (47.1 


FINANCE BUILDING @ 580 MARKET STREET © SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
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than the supply of trained men could 
fill. As a consequence, it was neces- 
sary to resort to the isometric type, 
for people could be trained to do this 
comparatively quickly. 

Developed Drawings 


All of the above-mentioned types 
of drawings can be prepared for re- 
production as they are, or can be de- 
veloped further. This further devel- 
opment is always in the direction of 
representing natural form. 

The first might call 
weighted line drawings. Here the line 
itself is varied in weight, giving the 
suggestion of proximity or distance and 
suggesting shadow. The 
next development is shaded line draw- 
ings where an approximation of the 
effect of light and shadows on a form 
is given by parallel lines, cross hatch- 
ings, dot patterns or solid black treat- 


step we 


planes in 


ments. 
Tonal Drawings 

Any of the skeletal drawings de- 
scribed in the preceding section can be 
translated into a tonal drawing. The 
purpose of the tone drawing is to 
develop form by the use of light and 
shade so as to produce realism. This 
aim can be pursued further by the 
use of color, either as tints printed 
along with the black and white draw- 
ing or as full color drawings. 

Color aids greatly in giving the im- 
pression of the type of material used, 
the finish and appeal to the subject 
The tint method gives a relatively in 
expensive approximation, but the full 


7 


color drawing, if in true perspective,-— 


is the closest we can come on a two 
dimensional sheet of paper to the rea 
three dimensional object. 





The principal types of tonal draw- 
ings are exterior views, cutaway 0) 
sectionalized views, and phantoms. 
Cutaway Views (Figure 3) 

In cutaway views the subject is rep-| 
resented as though a portion of 


(usually external housings and some 
interned intermediate parts) 


wert 
broken away with a rough edge oN 


cut away with a clean edge. This en 
ables the interior design and parts 0 
the machine to be brought into view 
With complicated devices, this proces 
of cutaway may become very intr 
cate. It enables the artist, howeve! 
to give a great deal of informatio 
about a product in one drawin 





Phantom Drawings (Figure 4) 


The phantom drawing has jor ' 
purpose the illustration of internal fe 
tures, by treating intervening p tions 
as though they were made of g'ass “J 
some transparent material. This "9 
only satisfactory when the extern 
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Relied upon for timely 
reporting of news—markets— 
production and engineering 
developments 
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Offers you the most complete 
and up to date metalworking 
market data available 
anywhere to help you plan 
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full time staff of any 
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Rusalies over 11,000 v= 
that do more than 90% 
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Shows you its ‘aiid 
coverage and readership 
pattern 





Conducts a continuing 
study of metalworking 
markets 


y4 TEEL Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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features are themselves simple. Other- 
wise, the phantom “transparent” por- 
tion tends to conflict with the internal 
portions which are the more important 
focus of interest. The phantom treat- 
ment may be used in some localized 
portion of another drawing where it 
is desirable to show one part behind 
another without cutting away the part 
in front. 
Retouching 

It is appropriate at this point to 
speak of photographic retouching, for 


this work is a first cousin to tonal 


drawing, the principal differences be 


“These Boys Really 
Know the Score,” 
says Pug-Nose Porky! 


Exactly 328 nationally recognized 


ing that photographic retouching is 
based upon a photograph of a subject 
rather than a skeletal line drawing; 
that the exterior features usually con- 
stitute the scope of the work; and 
that a tonal basis is already present 
on which to work. The retoucher’s 
main object is to illuminate the sub- 
ject properly. 

Photographs are taken under all 
kinds of difficulties and _handi- 
caps and it is rare that the pho- 
tographer is able to illuminate a sub- 
ject so that all the desirable features 
Therefore, the re- 


are clearly visible. 





firms used space in The National 


Provisioner last year to sell their products and equipment to the 


$8,000,000,000.00 meat packing industry 


. . « 124 prominent advertising 


agencies gave The Provisioner their okay by ordering space in it! 


Together they bought 1.392 pages in a year. 


(circulated free) carried less than 1/3 that amount... 


The runner-up publication 
only 412. 


Over 90% of the meat packing industry’s buying officials regularly re- 
ceive The Provisioner according to a Ross Federal survey. They buy and 





pay for it because they need and 
want it! The Provisioner deliv- 
ers concentrated coverage 

and 56.7% more regular read- 
ers among meat-packing execu- 
tives. Here you have the an- 
swer to The Provisioner’s in- 
fluence and dominance in ad- 
vertising linage! 


Write today for our brochure, 
““Here’s a Field Where the Grass 
iS Greener.” It gives you 
useful market data and the 
results of the Ross Federal 
Research Corporation’s read- 
ership study in the meat 
packing field! 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


407 S. Dearborn Street 
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Chicago 5, Illinois 


Most Important Publication in Food Field Since 1891 


toucher makes up for the photographs 
deficiencies; he throws light into the 
areas of dark shadows, tones down ‘v0 
brilliant highlights, removes surface 
blemishes and at points where it is 
desired, changes design or cuts away 
areas to show internal features by a 
wash drawing technique and empha- 
sizes primary areas of interest wl 
subduing secondary areas of interes 


a 
. oe 


Publishers resort to retouching also 
to improve faulty focus; give relief; 
and provide the contrast necessary for 
reproduction. Retouching can be very 
skilfully done and the ideal way is 
for it to be done so that when repro- 
duced, it will not be apparent that the 
subject has been worked over. 
Exploded Parts Drawings (Figure 5) 


Exploded part drawings, due to their 
extraordinary usefulness, deserve to be 
considered separately. Such a draw- 
ing shows the component parts of a 
machine separately but in their proper 
positional relationship to each other. 
[hese drawings may be developed fur- 
ther by grouping parts so as to show 
how the machine is broken down into 
main and sub-assemblies. They offer 
one of the clearest means of giving 
specific information regarding elec- 
trical connections, a subject which is 
very difficult to handle. 

In short, these drawings can show: 
a. relationship, relative size and ap- 
pearance of parts for part identifica- 
tion; b. step-by-step disassembly and 
assembly procedure including sub-as- 
semblies; c. sales policies regarding 
service parts; d. interchangeability of 
parts between several machines. 

They may be printed as line or tonal 
drawings, in single or multiple plates. 
They usually require a much larger 
proportion of preliminary study and 
layout than most other drawings, ex- 
cept “schematics.” But then, an ex- 
ploded part drawing is, in a sense, a 
schematic. 


Schematic Drawings 


The door leading to originality 1s 
not closed to the technical illustrator, 
even though his subject be inflexible 
machines manufactured in accordance 
with rigid standards. Probably the 
most fertile field for imaginative and 
original work is that offered by 
schematics. Many of the above types 
of drawings can be bent to this use, 
the purpose being to represent l 
clear understandable manner intang'!- 
ble phenomena or unseen function, 
to untangle complexities and to ap- 
proach a least common denomin itor 
for such things as mechanics, preu- 
matics, hydraulics, optics, sonics, © e¢- 
tricity and electronics. 


A schematic illustrates the func- 
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World Ports Resumes 
Regular Monthly Issues 
Beginning January, 1946 


@ During the war period, the thirty-one year old magazine, WORLD 
PORTS (established 1914), accepted advertising in only one issue a 
year. This publishing policy was forced as a result of rigid war secur- 


ity control of all developments in fields served by WORLD PORTS. 


With the reopening of world commerce, a correlation of the opin- 


ions drawn from extensive publishing research conducted by James 
Q. Peck Company, together with new developments as ports, shippers 
and carriers prepare for their share of trade, reveals a field alive 
with modernization and new methods. 


As a result of strong sentiment expressed by readers for full 


coverage of these developments, Traffic Service Corporation, pub- 
lishers of WORLD PORTS, beginning January, 1946, will resume 
publication of a regular monthly magazine carrying advertising in 
each month’s issue. The Traffic Service Corporation also publishes 
Trafic World Weekly, Traffic Bulletin, Daily Traffic World, and 
\dministrative Lawyers Directory. Railway Supply News and the 
College of Advanced Traffic are affiliates. 


THE ONLY NATIONAL MAGAZINE SERVING 
PORTS AND SHIPPERS IN WORLD TRADE 


Editorially, WORLD PORTS focuses offset low unit cost production .. . and 


on the point en route where goods the attention of every port, shipper 
changes carriers, one of which is a and carrier involved in world trade is 
water carrier. Radiating from that _ riveted upon it. 

sharp focal point are five basic fune- To cover this field properly involves 


tional groups: (1) The shipper, whose a publication devoted to analytical 
goods is changing carriers; (2) The and helpful information on the tech- 


vater carrier; (3) The land carrier; nical developments involved in the 
t) The air carrier; (5) The terminal, physical handling and routing of ex- 
or port, at which this interchange ported goods as well as full coverage 
takes place. of the regulatory and development 


WORLD PORTS thus serves one of news... 
major basic factors in world trade This, briefly, is the editorial founda- 
bridging the gap involving final tion of WORLD PORTS, the only 


elivery cost to the foreign consumer, national magazine serving ports and 
here is the critical factor that can shippers in world trade. 
Resowe Space Yow: 
Of the 125 advertisers in the 150 will be assigned to six and twelve-time 


e 1945 World Ports Annual, a advertisers in the order that contracts 
nber have already signed up for are received. Publication date is the 
ilar campaigns for next year’s fifteenth of the month. Forms close 
thly issues. There are still some on the tenth of the month. See com- 
ct positions available and they plete details in World Ports listing. 


Send for Copy 1945 Annual 


in planning your schedule, it one. We also have a limited supply 
help to have a copy of the 1945 of Annuals from the years 1944 and 
ial, we shall be glad to send you 1943. 


ORLD PORTS, 418 S. Market Street, Chicago 7, Ill. 
PHONE: WABASH 2882 

W YORK OFFICE: 122 E. 42nd ST. @ Phone: MUrray Hill 3-5520 

\ FRANCISCO OFFICE: 640 MASON ST. @ Phone Douglas 7233 
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World Ports 


Published by The Traffic Service Corporation 
418 S. Market St., Chicago 7, Ill., Wabash 
Rates received November 9, 1945 


Agency commission 15% to recognized agence 


2882. 


les; cash 


discount 2%-—10 days from invoice date. Net 30 days. 


General Advertising 1 ti 6 ti 12 ti 
1 page 200.00 180.00 155.00 

2/3 page : 145.00 130.00 110.00 
1/2 page (island : 125.00 115.00 100.00 
1/2 page .. 110.00 100.00 90.00 
1/3 page 77.00 70.00 60.00 
1/4 page 60.50 54.50 50.00 
1/6 page .. 42.0 39.00 35.00 
1/8 page , 33.50 30.25 27.00 
1/9 page . 10.00 27.00 24.00 

Covers (Bleed and front cover color) 
2nd cover : 225.00 205.00 185.00 
Srd_ cover 995 00 205.00 185.00 
4th cover 295.00 205.00 185.00 

Colors 
One page or fraction thereof, per color, extra 60.00 
Two page spreads, per color, extra . 60.00 
Metallic inks, extra. 70.00 

Inserts 
Furnished complete by advertiser, regular page rates 
apply. 
Backing up single page insert, extra 18.00 
Sample of paper must be approved by publisher 
Consult publisher for exact number of inserts needed 
for specific issues Inserts should be delivered to 
publisher not later than three days preceding publi 
cation date They should be sent flat, allowing extra 
margin for trimming 

Bleed Pages 
Bleed (regardless of number of colors used), extra 20% 
Plate sizes 8-1/4 inches by 11-1/2 inches; trim size 
8-1/8 inches by 11-1/4 inches; spread plate size 
16-1/2 inches by 11-1/2 inches 

Classified 1 ti 6 ti 12 ti 
Classified display, column inch 10,00 8.00 6.00 


75 line: minimum charge 3.00. Count on the average 


seven words to a line No discounts or com 
Cash with order 


Mechanical Requirements 
Width Depth Width 
7-1/2 10 


1 page 
2/3 page 4-7/8 10 
1/2 pg (island 1-7/8 7-1/2 
1/2 page 7-1/2 1-7 3-5/8 
1/3 page 1-7/8 5 9.5/16 
1/4 page 7-1/2 2-3/8 3-5/8 
1/6 page 4.7/2 p19 >H/*G 
1/8 page covet hf 1-1/8 3-5/8 
1/9 page 9.5 /16 
Double spread.15-1/2 10 
Page is 3 columns, each column 2-5/16 inch 
Halftones 110-120 screen Composition——no 


ADVERTISERS’ SERVICE 


mission 


Depth 


es wide 
charge. 


An Advertisers’ Scrvice Department its maintained 


to furnish copy, layout and allied services, if 


Issuance and Closing Dates 
Published monthly; issued 15th of month 
Last forms close 10th of publication month 
are to be submitted copy and plates must 


desired 


If proofs 
be re 


ceived by 1st of publication month. Complete plates 
for covers should be received by 5th of publication 


month 
SPECIAL ISSUES 
February—Port and Terminal Operator Buyer 


s Guide 


Issue: May—Terminal Design and Construction Issue; 


August—Cargo Handling Issue; November—Annua] 
Port Convention Issue 
Personnel 
Pres. & Pub BE. F. Hamm, Jr 
Vice.-Pres. & Adv. Dir Emil G Stanley 
Editor—Paul A. Amundsen 
Representatives 
New York—John C. Cadle, Eastern Advertising Man 
ager, 122 E. 42nd St 
San Francisco—J. B. Cox, 640 Mason St 
CIRCULATION—I1-1-45 
Established 1914 ; 
MONTHLY ISSUES ; 
Total controlled (free) circulation 6,480 
TRADE DISTRIBUTION 
Ports (commissioners, management executives, engi 


neers, purchasing 


department heads) 875; port ter 


minal operators terminal engineering companies 


stevedoring companies, tug boat companies 
terminals 985; barge lines, steamship lines 
Lakes carriers 508; exporters, importers 
steamship agents, freight forwarders 4,112 


marine 
. Great 
brokers, 


NOVEMBER ANNUAL CONVENTION ISSUE 


Total controlled (free) circulation...........+- 


Official organ of 


10,274 


The American Association of Port Authorities 


Ww 
Reosowe 


Jasue Ylow! 
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tional relationship by steps from cause 
to effect. In a schematic of an elec- 
trical device it may show the path 
of electrical impulses through what 
would normally be a bewildering array 
of conductors, filters, inductances, re- 
lays, tubes, etc. A schematic of a 
mechanical device shows the progress 
through 


mechanic al movement 


shafts, pinions, cams, differentials, and 


of a 


various other components. 


As indicated above, it is possible to 
show on one schematic a sequence of 
pneumatic, 


electrical, mechanical, 


SAE JOURNAL is 


try ° 
Res by Lili Rethi 


. 


SAE JOURNAL ~ 





hydraulic, optical and other phenom- 
ena which may all play a part in the 
operations of one complex unit. 

It is not too much to say that the 
well organized schematic utilizing in 
some a variety of techniques 
which the technical illustrator has at 
hand, has been a most important fac- 
tor in large scale war technical train- 
ing. It has some of the advantages of 
the animated cartoon; it can be re- 
produced in a wide variety of forms, in 
books, in wall charts, in pocket ref- 
and it can be available 


cases 


erence size; 





Published by THE SOCIETY OF AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERS, INC., 29 W. 29th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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for the length of time needed by each 
individual to absorb its story in his 
way and in his own time. 
Trans-Vision* 

Technical Illustration reaches _ its 
most complex and one of its most in- 
teresting developments to date in the 
method known as “Trans-Vision,” 
which consists of a series of tona! jl. 
lustrations suitably printed on the in- 
side of folded transparent sheets. Each 
of these page illustrations represents 
a portion of the subject: all of them 
together make up the complete subject. 

All pictures are opaque areas, sur- 
rounded by the transparent material, 
Hence, when looking at page 1, the 
exterior of the complete subject 
seen. As the sheets are lifted succes. 
sive layers or sections of the subject 
are removed, uncovering interior fe:- 
tures—and as they are turned over, 
the rear of the section removed is 
seen in detail in the left side of the 
book. This left picture builds up as 
the right picture is taken down. 

This is a necessary and extremely 
valuable feature of ‘“Trans-Vision,” 
and along with other details of this 
valuable and unique method of pres- 
entation, will be discussed in a sub- 
sequent installment. 

The accompanying illustrations ex- 
emplify the principal types of skeletal 
and tonal drawings. Each finds its 
most favorable place. One fits one 
set of conditions better than the other; 
none can be universally applied. It 
is the technical illustrator’s profes- 
sional obligation to take into consid- 
eration his customer’s subject, budget, 
purpose, and method of reproduction, 
if determined, and advise accordingly 

Technical illustration can have the 
qualities of fine art composition, form, 
light and shade, emphasis—to mention 
the most likely. In those drawings 
which are destined for technical in- 
struction, guides to inspection, over- 
haul, and assembly, the literary and 


realistic qualities will be sought after; 
whereas drawings to be used in adver- 
tising, where the purpose is to arrest 


attention, intrigue interest and stim- 
ulate inquiry, literal detail may & 
unimportant and rigid technica! ac 
curacy may cede its place to power 
dynamic quality and beauty. 


*Registered trade mark applied to : 
patented process invented by I hare 
Lasker, owned and developed by M 


Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., its sole prod 


Boykin Joins Esty 

Clarence E. Boykin, recently re case 
from active duty as lieutenant con nde! 
in the Naval Reserve, has joined \ ila! 
Esty’ and Company, Inc., in 1 1a 
publicity. Mr. Boykin was forme the 
promotion editor of the New York rie 
Telegram 
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Here is the answer to the 
question recently asked indus- 
try’s top plants: “How do you 
handle maintenance, repair and 
alteration needs on your beat- 
ing, piping and air conditioning 
systems?” 


As indicated by the charts 
below, some plants rely entirely 
on contractors, some handle all 
work within their own organi- 
zations, and some use contrac- 
tors for part of the work, 
doing the rest themselves. 


Industry is a tremendously 
big market for products and 
materials required in its thou- 
sands of heating, piping and 
air conditioning systems—pipe, 
valves, fittings, sheets, special- 
ties, fans, unit heaters, motors, 
controls, oil and gas burners, 
stokers, etc., etc. 


To sell industry, as you can 
you must go directly to 
the plant engineers in many 
cases, and through contractors 
in many otbers. In short, effec- 
tive industry coverage is a 


TWO-WAY job. 


Sée, 


At your convenience, our 
nearest representative will 
give you the complete Chap- 
elle Survey story on which 
these conclusions are based— 
and its significance! 
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to Get Maximum Business from 
Industry’s Great Heating, 


Piping and Air 
Conditioning 
Market 








Both engineers and executives 
were interviewed, and only the ) 
larger, more important plants 
were considered — those having 
51 to 100, 101 to $00, 500 or more 
employees, a total of 27,324 plants 
in these three groups. 


Thus the data secured in this 
nation-wide poll came from a 
cross-section of the country’s lead- 
ing industrials — the 27,324 
plants which produce 79% of the 
total of products manufactured. 





ALWAYS 
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customers, 


plants. 


its contractor-readers 


i sxe 1% 29% 
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42% 























101 TO 500 
EMPLOYEES 


501 OR MORE 
EMPLOYEES 


serve over 25,000 


the answer is REAL industrial penetration. 


Briefly, these charts show some of the high-lights 
of the nation-wide poll made by C. C. Chapelle Co. 


D 
| 90% 


p——-- - 


49% 








Because BOTH plant engineers and contractors should be reached 
by your advertising, HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING 
gives you the proper combination approach. As their regular 
industrial 
Its industrial readers represent well over 2,000 of the 
top-flight plants throughout the country. Add them together, and 


51 TO 100 SUMMARY OF 
EMPLOYEES ALL PLANTS 
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Newman Cautions Sales Management 
About the Postwar Bulge 


SALES MANAGEMENT was warned 
this month that it must accept an 
important share of responsibility in the 
present critical situation confronting 
economy. The warn- 
James J. New 


our national 
ing: Was sounded by 
man, vice-president of the B. F. Good- 


rich Company, in an address at the 
19th annual sales executives confer- 
ence sponsored by the St. Louis Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Mr. Newman termed the present 
period, from the sales standpoint, “The 


Postwar Bulge.”’ He said the unsatis- 
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MARINE EQUIPMENT 


1937 Daily News Building 


Chicago 6, Illinois 





fied demand built up during the war, 
plus current demand, has created the 
greatest seller’s market the country 
has ever seen; and such a situation js 
apt to create a complacency in sales 
effort for which companies and the 
country will pay a high price later 
Sales managements must be on guard 
against a letdown in aggressiveness 
and thoroughness which might caus 
companies to lose their relative posi- 
tions in their industries. 

A warning was also given by Mr 
Newman against any relaxing in sales 
management’s efforts to keep com- 
mercial and distribution expenses low 
and well under control, so that when 
production and sales curves turn 
downward to a more normal level, it 
will not be necessary to go through 
severe adjustments which could caus 
an upsetting jolt within the companies 
and in the national economy. ‘Com 
panies,” he said, “must be permitted to 
adjust selling prices to points wher 
reasonable returns are possible, and 
sales management, through proper 
control of costs, must keep necessary 


price increases as low as possible.” 


A poll which Mr. Newman con 
ducted among sales executives of 4 
number of leading companies brought 
out that the three “most encouraging” 
elements in the sales outlook were 
sharply defined as: pent-up demand for 
goods; saved-up purchasing power 
either in cash or war bonds; and new 
products and new facilities for mak- 
ing better products. 


The voting for the three “most dis 
couraging” factors was more scat 
tered. Labor unrest, shortage of mer- 
chandise, and the high-and-rising 
costs of labor and general operation: 
were listed most often as barriers 

Discussing what he called the “aca 
demic” question of comparing distr- 
bution costs with production costs 
Mr. Newman said that the thing that 
really counted was the overall! unit 
cost, and the American system 0 
advertising and selling, with all 
faults, is undeniably the thing respon 
sible for the mass consumption which 


supports efficient mass production and 


results in the world’s lowest overal 
costs. 

Mr. Newman, in concluding his ad 
dress to the conference, said that ‘now 
more than ever in this country We 
need men at the helm of sales who ar 


good business managers. You owe ! 


not only to yourselves, but to you! 
company, to your industry and you! 
country to get an early and hard-hit 
ting start on your ‘after the bulge 


—— 


sales plans.” 
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The staff of COTTON has been busy personally interviewing textile management through- 
out the country— asking thousands of questions about their postwar plans — proposed 
changes in machinery, operation, production — building and mill improvements. 

These surveys and research reports are available to COTTON advertisers and are 
invaluable in planning Textile advertising for many types of products. 








“TEXTILE PLANS FOR POSTWAR” 


An early study, compiled in booklet form under 
the title “Textile Plans for Postwar” contains the 
results of personal interviews on general textile 
plans and trends: 


Dyeing and Finishing _ Knitting Machinery 
Dyestuffs Looms 

Electronics Material Handling 
Fibers Spinning 
Fluorescent Lighting 


Metals (including Stainless, Monel, etc.) 








PERSONAL INTERVIEW REPORTS 


Other personal interview reports are available 
covering the textile industry's postwar use of spe- 
cific equipment and materials: 


Roofing and Roof Paints and Painting 


Insulation Equipment 
Instruments and Valves and Fittings 
Controls Piping 

Glass and Glass Blocks 
Electric Motors 


Power Transmission 


Boilers and Stokers 
Air Conditioning 











COTTON, Serving the Textile, conducts contin- 
ved research programs designed to help adver- 
tisers by furnishing up-to-the-minute information 
on the Textile Industry’s plans and trends. COTTON 
uses this same up-to-the minute information to keep 
its editorial content alive and interesting — giving 
textile men articles and features keyed to their 
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likes and needs. This policy of giving COTTON 
readers what they want has built COTTON circu- 
lation to the highest point in its history. In spite of 
paper shortage 1600 new subscribers have been 
added in the last 18 months. Place your advertis- 
ing in the magazine that’s read — because it gives 
mill management men the help they need. 











W.R.C. SMITH Pudtiication 


GRANT BUILDING ATLANTA GEORGia 


Also Publishers of 


SOUTHERN HARDWARE « SOUTHERN POWER and INDUSTRY 


ELECTRICAL SOUTH -; 


SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 47] 


Animals in Ads 


animals “invade” the container ads 
with complete acceptance—certainly 
with success. 

On the basis of this success, reported 
to INpusTRIAL MARKETING by both 
advertiser and agency, the first ad in 
the series using the figures of the bears 
and the caption “That’s My Boy!” was 
selected as an appropriate picture for 
this month’s cover illustration. The 
artwork was produced for the entire 
series by artist Dwight Mutchler of 








the Feldkamp and Malloy Studios, 
Chicago. 

The series is not only representative 
of unusual artwork for industrial ad- 
vertising but also is an example of re- 
straint and good taste in the use of this 
type of material, and is an excellent 
example of a broader “human interest” 
style of industrial advertising. Read- 
ership studies point to widespread 
reader interest in pictures of animals 
and the General Box campaign makes 
good use of this appeal. 


After the bears came Father Beaver 
proudly exclaiming about his son, who 








Want To Hit The Jackpot? 


—In Construction-Equipment Sales 


in Six Southern States 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS, Monthly Issue, ropes off 


this area—concentrates on buyers and planners 


who take the initiative, who buy—reaches the men 


who count in every county and parish. 


Join the list of smart advertisers who are coupling 


their sales messages to the momentum of CON- 


STRUCTION NEWS, Monthly Issue—momentum 


that blankets construction equipment buyers in six 


southern states with one low-cost advertising 


schedule. 


Ist 


FIRST IN CIRCULATION 


im Lower Mississippi Valley 


in Reader 
Ist in Current Construction News 


Preference 


Ist in Advertising 
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chews happily on a tree, “A Chip Of 


the Old Block.” Then there was the 
Mama Monkey who says, as sic 
watches her prize offspring perform 
a Tarzan act one-handed, “The Kid's 
Good.” These were the three ads oriy- 
inally scheduled for the series but the 
results proved so successful that the 
total number was boosted to five. 
Dogs and horses followed to complete 
the campaign. In each of the ads, it 
is emphasized that quality products 
deserve containers designed and engi- 
neered specifically to their needs. 


How effective was the campaign? 
Well, let the tangible results of in- 
quiries and sales do the talking. 


In the five months’ period, inquiries 
were up some 25 per cent over the 
same period in past years—results suf- 
ficient to definitely indicate that the 
animal world aided effectively the safe 
and sane world of container sales. 


It has been evident for some time 
to the General Box Company that the 
proper packing of products for the 
export trade will become increasingly 
important. Hence, at the war’s end, 
ads already prepared were specifically 
directed to this field through export 
trade publications. 


The make-up of the export ads is 
designed similarly in order to carry 
instant recognition as time goes on. 
Two line sketches at the top are used 
as atmosphere and a large photograph 
of the export boxes in use stand out 
in the center of the illustration. The 
headline varies with each ad, dealing 
with one of the advantages to be fea- 
tured such as safety, light weight, 
space saving, etc. The copy policy 
established for these ads is more or 
less a straight product story along with 
the urge to write for complete in- 
formation. 

Prospective sales from inquiries al- 
ready received erase any doubt as to 
the effectiveness of the export series. 
And while, at this date, a complete 
tabulation of results is impossible, all 
indications point to the fact that “ad- 
vertising pays” in this field as else- 
where. 


Robins Conveyors Promotes Perrin 


Edwin M. Perrin, advertising managef 


of Robins Conveyors, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 
since 1942, has been promoted to assist’ 
ant manager of equipment sales. Mr. 


Perrin formerly was associated with ad 
vertising agencies where he specialized in 
sales promotion and merchandising of it 
dustrial products. 

The Robins account is now being han 
dled by Ross Roy, Inc., Detroit agency, 
and J. B. McClintock is the account ex’ 
ecutive. Since Robins Conveyors recently 
became a subsidiary of the Hewitt Rubber 
Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., all advertis 
ing for both organizations is consol ated | 
at Hewitt’s Buffalo headquarters. : 
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used na 
raph : SS. . 
| out ; 3 Most of us have heard too many stream. The buyer need not seek those 
The e. generalities about the kind of stores which have your merchandise. 
aling > world that Tomorrow will bring. You take the stores to him—outlets 
Tea- May we, for one minute, be which always provide clean, uniform, \ 
ight, specific and practical about one courteous, instant service. They sell 4 
olic) phase of it as it affects you? your product, and your product only. + 
a In your new world, increased Making distribution centers of 
= sales and greater distribution loom transportation terminals, industrial 
'S large. Tried and proved methods will plants, public buildings, clubs, amuse- 
supply the bulk of your volume. ment spots, lounges and rest rooms, 
» & But for the increase —those extra Mills Automatic Vending Machines 
a“ b sales—a new, dynamic approach is display and deliver the merchandise 
_ needed. you want to sell where the people to 
M Mills Automatic Vending Machines whom you wish to sell gather willingly 
le, all : y " 
“ad- supply that new approach — tomor- and in the greatest numbers. 
ia row’s solution to the problemof greater This key to tomorrow’s greater dis- 
distribution. Mills Vending Machines, tribution can be planned for you today. 
custom-built for your packaged prod- Mills’ designers are at your service — 
erin ucts, place them in the heart of the traffic without obligation and promptly. 
anaget . : . : 
NI Mills Automatic Vending Machines Put Your Product In The Traffic Flow 
sist 
Mr z 
d 7 ° 
! ot A \ QYudlusieies Qrcoporaled 
in’ 7 ’ 4100 FULLERTON AVE., CHICAGO 39, ILL. 
an’ Automatic Vending Machines - Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
wencys Equipment + Audio-Visual Sales and Training Devices + Ice Cream 
r 4 Equipment +* Coin-Operated Music Systems 
e nt y 
Rubber — 
dvertis’ 
|i ated 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 108] 


Applicant Gets A Break 


printed application form. It should be 
noted that the applicant does not enter 
information on this form himself. 
The interview guide is furnished 
with spaces for the writing in of vari- 
ous kinds of information: data con- 
cerning the applicant’s family back- 
ground, health, immediate family, 
financial standing, education, motiva- 
tion, and employment record. Below 
each of these divisions of the guide, 


YOUR 


vertising ... 


teriol. 
craftsmanship. 


soles brochures . 
visval aids . 
translotions. 


Cajl ar write. , 


lobe ei ett ele al he alia lili 
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W nevnes you ore -on advertising 
agency or a manufacturer, we can help 
you in the preparation of technical ad- 
No motter what your prod- 
uct (it doesn't necessorily have to be 
electronic), AEC's Industrial Advertising 
Deportment can produce 
well presented, technically 
attractively styled industriol sales ma- 


fully detailed, 


AEC's Industrial Advertising Department 
utilizes the Engineering Division to com- 
bine highly competent engineering abili- 


ties with well-rounded skills of writing 


AEC is not an advertising agency, does 
not place ads or sell space, but acts only 
as a consultant on technical advertising 
i.e. industrial sales catalogs . . . 


. instructional media 
. foreign language 


ASSOCIATED ELECTRONICS COMPANY 


132 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
BEEKMAN 3.3912 


provision has been made for the inter- 
viewer to indicate basic judgments of 
the applicant’s personality as revealed 
by the way he has answered the inter- 
viewer's questions and expressed him- 
self generally. 

Thus, under the section labelled 
“motivation,” he will be asked which 
sale of all the sales he has made in 
the past, has given him the greatest 
satisfaction and why; which sale gave 
him the least satisfaction and why; 
whether lost sales disturb him; wheth- 
er he has been doing anything to in- 
crease his efficiency. 


technical sales material 
... PRODUCED BY OUR 


correct and 


technical 
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On the basis of what he says, and of 
such other remarks as he may ad. , tha G 
interviewer, because of his extensivd 
training and knowledge, can reliably¥ \, 
and readily indicate the influences tha] 
have prompted the applicant to seek 
employment with our company. Th 
applicant may be conceivably moti. 
vated by a desire for recognition, bys 
money, by his desire for social wel. Bxe@ 
fare, his interest in sales procedures Rp 
his ambition. Generally, motivation if, 
a result of several of these factors, Re 

Proceeding in this manner, the in. Ny 
terviewer bit by bit builds up in hi 
mind a remarkably reliable conception 
of the applicant’s personality, his in. 
terests, his probable success or failur 
in our business and his character. Late W 
he will codify his findings in a con [AY 
fidential employe rating report, als 
a four-page printed folder, where hk y 

ead gate fd 
will indicate his opinion of the appl 
cant’s intelligence, organizational abi. 
ity, emotions, motivation, sales-ability A 


=e 
a 


wear-ability and job knowledge. 

This accomplished, the interviewer 
has a fairly dependable notion o 
whether the applicant should be asked 
to join our organization from his point | 
of view as well as ours. He will ther 
be given aptitude tests, intelligenc 
tests, and further interviews. If, on th 
basis of subsequent findings, our opin-§ 


ion of him remains favorable, he wif PF 
receive training and begin taking ag PF 
active part in our sales program. de 

This procedure may seem rathe§ wh 
elaborate but that is a necessary conf loc 


dition if we are to treat the applicang wi 
fairly. Obviously, it would be undef an 
sirable, both for the applicant and th 
company, to choose the wrong mx 
for a sales job. He must have a feelin: the 
for the job, a liking for it, and th} Y° 


ability to turn it to profit. He mus 4p 
in other words, be scientifically «J nar 
lected. rail 





Everything we do in interviewin 
sales applicants, in testing them and is 
hiring them, is based on the idea thi 
they should be given a square dei 
that it is best for them to come in! 


with their ey W 


open; that they should be encouragt 








our organization 


to become Todd salesmen only if mH ° 8e 
are confident on the basis of train vag 
personal judgment and impersonal te |S B¢ 
results; that they will like their wo" es 
and find it profitable. find 4 

Productive, happy,  well-satisf d 


sales representatives are the best 4 «4- 
vertisement a company can have. Th 


reduce turnover and sales expense, ! _ 
crease earnings, build good will. MB also 

effort, however great, is wasted if bap 
aggressive, vigorous, and ambitid Traffic 


field force is acquired. 
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king af promotion. Advertising in Railway Supply News will complish. Railway Supply News gives you the best—see 
"e definitely supplement such effort and produce worth- comments on basic first features in box below. 
, rathe while inquiries from railroad men you may be over- 25,000 railroad men who receive Railway Supply News 
iry conf looking. Your advertising in Railway Supply News each month have already acclaimed, accepted, and ap- 
pplican'g will definitely do a job for you, not being done through proved Railway Supply News. That is what is making Rail- 
xe undef any other medium. way Supply News an advertising success. Proof of this 
and the Ad artion 3 : ; i is the constant increase in accounts which will run in Rail- 
og ma vertise in Railway Supply News if you want to chec way Supply News in 1946. Schedule space now. Railway 
2 feeling the interest in your product in the railroad field—if Supply News, 418 South Market Street, Chicago 7, Illinois, 
and th you want to research the railroad industry on some phone Wabash 2882. New York office: 122 East 42nd 
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* Wo P we t P 7 
Aside from answering these questions, you will ae omen published by pain wee 
find + nteresting booklet, Here to Stay" helpful a Bin onT 5 record of forty years in transporta- 
atishi in th t gives you complete details on Railway tion publishing. It is affiliated with Traffic World. 
«af Spb, ows with the “why and “how” of using 2 rato Seprt Nernst omni So 
* to uimost success. month 
The . 
sha SS , : } 4. Railway Supply News is first in penetration of 
18, Ig emenber that Railway Supply News is published by an affiliate of the Traffic direct and indirect buying influences in the rail- 
I x *rvice Corporation—a forty-year-old transportation publishing company which way market. . 
Il} ; “80 publishers of Traffic World Weekly, Daily Traffic World, Traffic Bulletin, 5. ae supply ogy 2 > re Tren, “on 
| if ay World Ports, and Administrative Lawyers’ Directory. Railway Supply News is also aa ; 
bitic affiliated with the College of Advanced Traffic, the educational division of the 
Traffic Service Corporation. Railway Supply News is published for 
advertisig results. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 41] 


Benjamin Program 


and improvement of our products and 
the expansion and training of our field 
organization. The sales promotion and 
public relations program is designed 
to coordinate, taking advantage of the 
other two activities. These are all 
designed to obtain the volume of sales 
which the company finds necessary to 
give full employment to its present 
employes, to its returned service men 


“Our various electrical division 
products, which consist primarly of 
lighting equipment, are sold through 
recognized electrical supply houses. 


“Our whole program is designed to 
provide information and data about 
our products, and their applications, 
data on lighting problems and means 
by which they may be solved by the 
application of Benjamin lighting 
equipment, developing interest in bet- 
ter lighting on the part of management 
and those who advise management, and 
the effort to have the company and its 





and to make a profit. 





“Kede 


TWO-SECTION 
STREAMLINER/ 












The pulp and paper 
mills of the world are 
buying machinery and equipment... 
rehabilitating their production facilities 

to meet the increased demands of the post-war 

rush for paper and paper products. New packaging ideas—new wrap- 
pings—new paper specialties all will require products of the paper mills. 
Writing and printing papers are needed. Catalogues and brochures by 
the millions will be printed and mailed—on papers these mills produce. 


These paper mills and the pulp mills are looking to The Paper Industry 
and Paper World and the Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue to find ideas, 
information and the sources for the multitude of things they will buy. 


Reach out for this business—launch a two-pronged attack through the 
monthly magazine that reaches the very men who use, buy or specify 
machinery, chemicals, equipment and supplies—The Paper Industry and 
Paper World—and through the annual publication—Paper and Pulp Mill 
Catalogue and Engineering Handbook—that brings factual information 
about your product to the men responsible for production and mainte- 
nance. 


The Paper Industry and Paper World—83% of its paid circula- 
tion goes to mill companies, officials, managers, superintendents 
and operating executives, chemists, foremen, etc. It is the oldest 
ABC Monthly serving the paper industry. 


The Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue and Engineering Handbook 
is sent to key executives in every operating paper mill and pulp 
mill in the United States and Canada and to many mills abroad. 


Include these publications in your promotional program—don’t let this 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


business escape. 














29 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO. 5, ILL. 





products favorably classified by tho 
who recommend, specify, insta ||, 

and purchase our equipment. Th 
last phase, of course, in former year} 
was considered good salesmanship an; 


good advertising; now they call 
public relations.” 

In following up this unusua! pro. 
motion program for informatio 
about the excellent planning and rx. 
markable cooperation between the a 
vertiser and agency, INDUSTRIAL May. 
KETING obtained additional  detaj 
from B. F. Stevens of the Van Auke 
& Ragland agency during an interviey 
in which he stated: 

“About a year ago, the Benjami 
Electric Mfg. Company’s sales promo 
tion manager, R. W. Staud, suggested 
that as a basis for postwar promotion! 
planning, a three-year period be take 
in order that the many projects in- 
volved in their promotional program 
might be properly correlated into : 
coordinated plan which would mes 
into the forecasted manufacturing pro- 
gram of the organization and the for 
casted market opportunities. 

“It was, therefore, first necessar 
to consider the various markets is 
which Benjamin equipment would kx 
promoted, such as the industrial ani 
commercial lighting equipment di 
tribution market, the industrial ma 
ket, commercial markets such 
schools, automotive, stores, office 
service station lighting and flood-ligh: 
ing market, farm market and spor: 
lighting market, etc., and the vario 
influencing factors surrounding thee 
markets. 

“Magazine advertising scheduled 
were then established by years on 0 
basis of manufacturing estimates | 
equipment which would be made ava 
able as one year passed into anothe 
and the advertising media to promo 
these products scheduled according 

“Then came the problem of co 
relating the many sales promotion 
activities related to the proper math 
promotion and giving each a secti 
and project number. Such sections © 
volved product informational maten 
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application data, product identificatie 
program and campaigns, direct ™ 
campaigns and material, mailing lis 
visual promotion and training, exhi 
and demonstration materials, gene 
sales promotion, research, public © 
tions. 

“Under each of the sections, 10°F 
casts were made as to anticipated * 
quired material and estimated dates 
which it would be required. Proj’ 
numbers were assigned to cach 
short summaries, descriptive of F 
specifications for such material, ¥ 
made.” 


The three-year program was # 
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—a dramatic 
feature of 


the 1946 


thei 





ee, 


Essential expansion, repairs and replacements of exist- 
ing sewage treatment plants, pumping stations, and sew- 
erage systems postponed during war years, are now get- 
ting under way in communities throughout the nation. 
These plants MUST be modernized immediately, while 
thousands of new plants are being built and will be built 
during the next few years. 

SEWAGE WORKS ENGINEERING, specializing in mu- 
nicipal and industrial wastes disposal, is the recognized 
authority in this vital field. It is first in readership among 
those who specify and buy sewage works equipment be- 
cause it has attained editorial leadership! 

Dollar for dollar there is no more economical means of 
securing your share of this tremendous sanitation busi- 
ness than through the pages of SEWAGE WORKS 
ENGINEERING. 


The ONLY independent journal 
edited exclusively to serve the 
vital wastes disposal field! 












The Modernization and Annual Directory Number, to 
be published in February, offers a real sales opportunity 
for manufacturers and suppliers. Featuring the tremend- 
ous need for modernization and repairing of existing sys- 
tems, this February Modernization and Annual Directory 
Number of SEWAGE WORKS ENGINEERING gives op- 
portunity to tie your sales message to this profitable ex- 
isting market. 

The Annual Directory, a bound-in feature of this im- 
portant issue, gives manufacturers of all types of waste 
disposal equipment and supplies a second valuable oppor- 
tunity to tie-in their products with this modernization pro- 
gress. Listings are Free to regular advertisers, and avail- 
able to non-advertisers at moderate charge. 

Plan now your representation in this, the year's most 


important issue. 


Closing Date—Jan. 14, 1946. 
Send your reservation today for 
adequate representation. 
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Chicago 2 





ENGINEERING 


A Case-Shepperd-Mann Publication 
24 West 40th Street, New York, 18, N. Y. 





‘WORKS 





San Francisco 5 
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nounced to the light and power com- 
panies in Electrical World in a two- 
page advertisement in mid 1945. 
Since it was one of the first post- 
war programs to be publicly an- 
nounced, the advertisement proved 
to be of unusual interest. The spread 
was then made the basis of a four- 


tracting, Qualified Contractor and 
W holesaler’s Salesman. 

The back page of the folder was 
devoted to a preview of the production 
program on: 

1. Porcelain enamel and other type 
lighting fixtures. 





page 


panies. 


folder, copies of which were “ 
mailed to the lighting sales promotion 3. Signals, horns and buzzers. 
department of the various light com- 
Later the advertisement, with 
changes adapting it to the electrical 
contracting and electrical wholesaling 
field, was published in Electrical Con- 


2. Sockets and fittings. 


porcelain enamel table tops. 


4. Washing machine tubs 


In addition to the production pro- 
gram, details were given on the in- 





CANADA'S 


Expanding Industries Will 
Spend Millions for EQUIPMENT 
and SUPPLIES 


Canada’s Minister of Reconstruction, Hon. C. D. Howe, 
speaking recently of the extent to which private industry in 
Canada is managing its reconversion plans, stated that more 
than one thousand applications have been approved involving 
new capital expenditures of approximately $200,000,000 for 
buildings and equipment. Many more millions will be spent 
for machinery, tools and materials. 


Outstanding among these evidences of new industrial activ- 
ity, he said, was the fact that at least 100 major products 
never before manufactured in Canada would be produced. 


Even before the war Canada’s manufactures exceeded in 
value the production of all her other industries combined. 
War research and new skills have greatly increased her 
manufacturing abilities and capacity. 


As a highly industrialized country, Canada is a first-class 
market for makers of industrial equipment and supplies of 
all kinds. 


16,000 men who buy and influence buying in Canada’s most 
important manufacturing plants, power plants, railways and 
other public utilities, institutions and government depart- 
ments read CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
NEWS. Every month they send in thousands of inquiries 
regarding equipment and supplies they see in CIEN. Ask 
any of the following representatives about the low cost of 
reaching these important sources of sales through CIEN. 
Circulation is CCAB audited. 


REPRESENTATIVES 








Reference Data 


~ 


For Detailed C. A. Burton, 4713 Woodland Ave., Western Springs, Il. Howard Ely, % 
1.E.N., 461 Eighth Ave., New York 1, N. ¥. B. J. Goldman, 746 Collingwood 
Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. Don L. Prouty, 18265 Parkside Avenue, Detroit 21, 


Ce 

Mich. C. H. Holden, 1929 S. 6th Ave., Maywood, ll. G. C. 
THE MARKET West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Il. Robt. H. Irvine, 20 West Jackson Blvd., 
DATA BOOK Chicage 4, Ul. M. Graham LeVay, 973 N. Sheridan Avenue, Indianapolis, 

Business Ind. MacDonald H. Pierce, 3145 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 
Publications C. H. Weolley, 605 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. August Haurin, Jr., 
Edition 6000 Miramonte Blvd., Los Angeles 1, Calif. G. H. Seoltock, Jr... and F. K. 
Foster, 2202 Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. G. Park Singer, 3815 











Mass. L. O. Coburn 7, Baltimore Place, N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS Punnicarions 


HEAD OFFICE: GARDENVALE, QUE., CANADA 


MONTREAL TORONTO, VANCOUVER, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES. SAN FRANCISCO 
LONDON, (ENGLAND 


Chestnut St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. H. C. Whiteley, 50 Beacon St., 
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creased production facilities available 
and the Benjamin program for further 
increase of these facilities. This in- 
formation made the folder of value 
and interest to other Benjamin cus- 
tomers and prospects such as contract 
buyers of Benjamin porcelain enamel- 
ing of table tops, wash machine 
tubs, etc. 

The new advertising campaign on 
service station floodlighting, which 
started with the November issue of 
Su per-Service Station, was one ot the 
first segments of the three-year pro- 
gram to be released. This campaign 
devotes itself initially to building up 
the electrical contractor’s service, pro- 
moting the contractor to the service 
station operator as the best means 
of obtaining a floodlighting and sta- 
tion lighting check-up, best way 
to get efficient up-to-date effective 
lighting job done. The advertisements 
are being publicized to the electrical 
contractors through business public:- 
tions and direct mail. 

Benjamin, which will celebrate it 
45th anniversary next year, is a good 
and dependable source of supply. Part 
of its program, not included in the 
foregoing, is its policy of . working 
cooperatively to build up the indus- 
try, which makes for a better industry. 
Many of the company officers are ac- 
tive on committees of the National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association 
the RLM Standards Institute and the 
Illuminating Engineering Society. As 
an example, Mr. Staud is vice-president 
of the Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety and president of the RLM Stand- 
ards Institute, which operates 3 
specification-certification program for 
certain types of industrial equipment 

During the war the company served 
on committees of the War Production 
Board and assisted other governmental 
agencies with counsel, all in the in- 
terest of the war effort. The com- 
pany’s field men are likewise active in 
local groups such as the local sections 
and chapters of the Illuminating Eng’ 
neering Society and in local electri 
leagues and electric associations. 

Benjamin not only wants to be liked 
by its customers but also by its com- 
petitors and by everyone else in indus- 
try who has an indirect influence 
its business. 

In addition to the ‘“Benjami 
Whistle,” an employe publication, 
which is also published as part of the 
public relations program, the com 
pany publishes the “Lighting Review 
and Digest,” which is sent to ‘ifteen 


thousand people in the industry, ostly 
lighting engineers, architects, c sult. 
) ane 


ing engineers, distributor salesm 
electrical contractors. 
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HE WAR YEARS have made both manufacturer and 

public aware of the importance of service and main- 

tenance, the modern “nail” that could not be lost. 
The December Issue of Distribution Age reports the findings 
of a special cost-trend survey on service and maintenance; 
shows, through a series of provocative articles, that service 
and maintenance are integral parts of, and are reflected in, 
the overall picture of distribution. Every month, Distribution 
Age hammers home each phase of distribution, each phase a 
“nail,” each phase so important that the loss of a “nail”? may 


well mean the difference between success and failure for your 
post-war plans. 


This is the type of editorial coverage that is reaching the 


executives who are responsible for the purchasing of your 
supplies and services that will aid them in better and more 
economical distribution. Advertising is part of your distribu- 


tion costs . .. Distribution Age provides results, economically. 


BASIC POLICY ” 

bution. All firms, ine ; 

all use renner 

king problems; oll are es bs 
i finished produc $; 

f row materials oF ' Aa 
artes 4 eaikotine questions; oll need nig 
ee tenance of one kind or another. 
nte 


ore oll phase of distri tion which begins befor r move- 
ep 
s s bution, 
ment of row mater ials, ond continues after production 
reaches its ultimate destination, the final user or consumer. 
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i costs can be cut oo integra oe 
pony eo a ee — of the resultant —= payers cer 
oll phases of distribution; hesrenigcit rien noe “maton 
8 ee “< pegs and practices distribution bob Saal 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 46] 


Research Is Basic 


The potentialities of the new syn- 
thetic rubber industry too, are known 
to you as is the part industrial research 
has played, and will play, in the de- 
velopment of this new industry. 


Copper, brass, aluminum, zinc, lead, 
and their alloys, because of their per- 
workability and other ad- 

properties, will not want 


manence, 
vantageous 
for postwar applications, and mag- 


CATALOG 





nesium, because of its low specific 
gravity, will find preferred uses. 
Because of their low cost and high 
strength, iron and steel will remain 
as primary structural materials and 
space fillers. The desirable properties 
of easy castability and machinability 
of cast iron and malleable iron may 
now be supplemented by higher 
strength properties in the high-test 
and alloy cast irons and the quick- 
anneal or pearlitic malleable irons. 
Research in metallurgy has resulted 
in the low-alloy, high-yield strength 


COVERS 


BINDERS awo 
FOLDERS. . 


RYT Td for samples 


steels, which contain from two to four 
per cent of alloying elements, ind 
which allow an increase in load o: 50 
to 100 per cent over the usual mild 
steel. Easily weldable and not re- 
quiring special handling such as heat 
treatment, their application should ex- 
pand in postwar industry. 


Coatings—chemicals, enameled, and 
metal—will be widely developed and 
applied and combinations of metals 
will improve your new products. Pow- 
der metallurgy, precision castings, and 
welding mean new or improved meth- 
ods of fabrication for your product. 


Glass too will find new and in- 
creased uses throughout many fields 


Chemical engineering assumed 
greater function in wartime petroleun 
production and there is no reason 
believe that it will not continue to d 
so in peace. Men in industrial researc! 
are studying lubricants of the syn- 
thetic organic type, chemical additives 
for the prevention of sludge, anti- 
foam compounds, and nonflammable 
fuels. Efficient ways of extracting fue 
from coal also are receiving the atten- 
tion of research men. 

INTEREST IN INDUSTRIAI 
RESEARCH INSTITUTES. 
developments will be housed in the 
industries, trade asso- 


l hese 


laboratories of 
Ciations, universities, and of industria 
research institutes. Although the re- 
search departments of individual com- 
panies perform the largest part of 
industrial research done at present, the 
industrial research institute is playing 


an increasingly important part. 
8}! 


Recognizing that organized researc! 
is the key to prosperity and to indus- 
trial activity, various sectional group 
are currently interested in the forma 
tion of research foundations or insti- 
tues. These new or proposed organ 
izations, not infrequently inspired by 
the examples of Battelle Memorial In 
stitute and others, are viewed as foun- 
dations upon Various section 
of the country or various interests can 
build a stable and prosperous econom) 

The Midwest Research Institute 
which was recently launched in Kan 
sas City, Mo., is a private, nonprofit 


which 


organization, patterned after existin{ 
research institutes. It is the creatio 
of Kansas City business men who ff 
gard it as a means of establishing 
favorable balance 
and agriculture in the Midwest an 


halting adverse population tren 


between incust! 


The first laboratory of the Midwes 
Institute opened in June of last yea 





BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


33 DE WITT STREET, BEAVER FALLS, NEW YORK 


s, Ring Binders 


By the first of December, the ne¥ 
enterprise had been incorporated wit! 
nine directors and a capitalization “| 
$300,000. 


In Birmingham, Ala., the So her 





Swing-O-Ring, ond Proposal Covers of BESTEX Artificial 


nd Poper Cover Stocks: for Looseleaf, Plastic and Wire Bind ngs 
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HE automotive super service sta- 

tion is an aftermarket bonanza for 
the manufacturer of equipment, tires, 
batteries, accessories and supplies. It 
is a veritable gold mine whose out- 
put gets greater and greater. 

Over the years thousands of gas 
stations have expanded their oper- 
ations and have grown into super 
service stations. The transition came 
about because automobile owners 
liked the idea of getting so many 


THE IRVING-CLOUD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


435 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
420 Lexington Ave., New York City 17. . 
Also publishers of JOBBER TOPICS, the Number One book for automotive jobbers. 


SUPER SERVICE 


“ef sumeete ° ' soor ' 


3 The SUPER SERVICE STATION Magazine, founded in 
1%29, is published monthly, in standard 7° x 10” print 
page size, for owners and managers of independent 
super service stations. Its 56,000 controlled circula- 
tion also embraces key individuals in the marketing 
branch of the petroleum industry responsible for 
station operation, ond TBA merchandising activities 
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AFTERMARKET Bonanga 


automotive supplies and services 
from one convenient source .. . Since 
the beginning of the big swing to this 
type of outlet, SUPER SERVICE 
STATION Magazine has concen- 
trated on intelligently serving the 
needs of this rapidly growing market. 

In YOUR plans—arrange to culti- 
vate this bonanza through consistent 
advertising in SUPER SERVICE 
STATION Magazine. It is the No. 1 
book in its field. 


. Leader Building, Cleveland 14 


| Me: 
Wagazine 


5 strati 
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Research Institute has been organized 
by a group of southern industrialists 
who have contributed over a million 
dollars toward the construction of this 
tech- 
basis and 


foundation. It will conduct 
nical research on a contract 
is intended to be of service to those 
southern concerns which are not large 
enough to set up their own research 
motivation here, as 


Midw est 


laboratories. The 
in the case of the Research 
more favorable 


the Southeast 


Institute, is to create 
economic conditions in 


through the application ot research. 


These regional organizations, as well 
as the larger endowed institutes of 
Battelle and 
make research 


national such as 


Mellon 


possible for smaller companies. 


scope 
Institute, also 
Com- 
panies with limited research 
ment often find it impractical to pro- 


vide their own research facilities, and 


require 


larger organizations may have prob- 
lems which either fall outside the scope 


of their own research facilities, or 


require an unusually wide range of 


knowledge and experience. In either 


case, the research institute may serve. 





ARMCHAIR LOGGER 
is a trade term that refers 
to a logger who is long on 
big talk and short on pro- 
duction performance. 





YOU DON’T FIND Armchair Loggers in 
LHE TIMBERMAN’s circulation . .. What you do 


find is top purchasing power in the plywood, box, 


woodworking, sawmilling and logging fields... 


buying and directing heads whose subscription 


renewal is 85.58% for the first 6 months of 1945 


(second western 


lumber journal 


renewal factor 


63.15%) ... Consult your June 30 ABC publishers’ 


eport and discover, also, that in 6 months these 
r t id l that ¢ | I 


same buyers. . 


.2822 of them... 


invested 8461 


circulation dollars in THE TIMBERMAN ($4158 


in the second publication) ... For coverage, pene- 


tration and acceptance throughout the western 


forest products industry 


in THI 


riIMBERMAN, 


place a full 1946 schedule 


ee W303 BR WRN 


AN INTERNATIONAL LUMBER JOURNAL...FOUNDED 1899 





519 S.W. PARK AVENUE 
PORTLAND 5, OREGON 


a) 


Publishers also of WESTERN BUILDING the light construction journal of the West 
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Cooperative industrial research, f 
nanced jointly by several compani 
is also expected to spread in the years 
ahead. Your company may have a 
technical problem which is common 
to all in your industry. Your con 
pany may be of such size that “going 
it alone,” its research cannot be ade- 
quately capitalized upon. Or there 


may be cases where research has a 
proportionate value to the different 
members of your industry. In any 


of these instances, cooperative research 
can play its part. There are numer- 
ous instances of such industry-wide 
cooperation in the projects conducted 
at Battelle. 

Individual companies too, are en- 
larging their facilities for postwar ac- 
tivity as evidenced by recent an- 
nouncements by General Motors, Esso 
Laboratories, and others concerning 
new research facilities. 

GOVERNMENT INTEREST IN 
RESEARCH. There is current agi- 
tation for more government participa- 
What 
may come of it, it is too early to say, 
but some of the recommendations and 
Bush, 
of OSRD, in his recent report to the 
f interest: 


tion in science and research. 


conclusions presented by Dr. 


President may be of 
Military preparedness requires a 
lependent,  civilian-contro] 
zat having close liaison with th 
Army and Navy, but with funds directly 
from Congress and with clear power t 
military research which will s 
carried 


f the Ar 


manent ind 


organization 


initiate 
plement and 
directly under the 
ind Navy 

A nation which depends upon other 
for its new basic scientific knowledge will 
be slow in its industrial progress and weak 
in its competitive position in world trade 
regardless of its mechanical skill. 
Advisory Board 
with these 
bureaus and to advise the ex 
ecutive and branches of g 
ernment as to the policies and budgets 


engaged in SX 


strengthen that 
cf yntrol ( 


A permanent Science 
should be created to consult 
scientific 


legicl > 
legisiative 


government 
tific research 
The Internal Revenue Code should pe 
amended to remove present uncertainties 
in regard to the deductibility of research 
and development expenditures as curr 


agencies 


nt 


against net income 

[t is important that the patent syst 
continue to serve the country in_ the 
manner intended by the Constitution, 
it has been a vital element in the in 
trial vigor which has distinguished this 
(Specific action with regard 
patent laws to be withheld pending « 
pletion of a report devoted exclusively to 
that subject, under the leadership of the 
Secretary of C mmerce. ) 


charges 


ition 


To act upon these and other recom- 
mendations and conclusions, Dr. Bush 
visualizes the creation of a new gov- 
ernment agency—a National Research 
Foundation. 

In summary, the promising and po- 
tentiality great future for science and 
technology is part of your future, 
your company’s, and the nation’s. 
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INDUS) 


The only 
OIL MAN’S 
Newspaper 
in the West 














Nine distinct 
advantages offered 
advertisers by OIL: 


1 Monday’s news 
mailed Thursday. 


2 Exclusive news treat- 
ment assures highest 
reader appeal. 


3 Broadest and deepest 
market penetration 
available in West. 





4 Magazine stock 
insuring quality 


FILLS an editorial void aude 


newspaper speed. 


in Western PETROLEUM sites ceaiaitihiniil 


; standard magazine 
7 NEWS COVE RAGE ad plates. 


6 All advertising 


Because the most important topics and issues in petroleum opposite or next to 
are fast moving, they have heretofore not received current reading matter. 
coverage in the western petroleum press. 7 Fifty-two chances a 
To fill this editorial void, OIL—the Oil Man’s Weekly— year to reach the 
has been established by veteran publishers with a highly market. 
competent staff. It will provide a full weekly news and 8 Greatest latitude in 


ad sizes from classified 
; through larger than 
and deeper market penetration combine to make it the top standard size. 


technical service to the western industry. Reasonable rates 


buy in the western petroleum field. 
P 9 Copy can feature 


short time element. 


40 Laan 


_ 
— 








VIN AA 
aN iin a= 
4.4 


RUSSELL R. PALMER, Editor 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATION 
a po ; 124 WEST FOURTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 13, CALIFORNIA 
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THE KEY TO 





AIRLINES OR 
PLANE PRODUCTION 


Wherever your yesterday's 
customers are tomorrow, 
they'll be reading American 
Aviation. Of those responsi- 
ble for equipment on airlines 
or for plane production, 


THE KEY MEN 


100% READ 
American 
Aviation 


Everyone who gets it reads it 
and everyone who reads it is 
a man you want to sell. Keep 
pace with personnel shifts in 
a market that is changing 
faster than any HEY May 
other—tell your “y™ 

sales story in 






merica 
viation 


he Independent Voice 
a American Aeronautics @ 
WAYNE W. PARRISH 


Editor and Publisher 





AMERICAN BUILDING WasnuincTon 4, D. C. 
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A review 
industrial marketing procedure, by business paper editon 


Mining Industry Prepares for 
Huge Peacetime Demands 


@ If there is one fact that stood out 
above all others in the defeat of Japan, 
it was the overwhelming power of the 
weapons massed by our Army and 
Navy to crush this once powerful ene- 
my. The metal mining industry is just- 
ly proud of the job it did in supplying 
the metals with which every single one 
of those weapons was built. 


Mining men feel that they now 
stand at a peak of accomplishment 
without parallel in the history of the 
industry. Fantastic tonnages of metals 
of all kinds were demanded by the 
armed forces, and fantastic tonnages 
were delivered. Civilians went with- 
out metal, it is true; but the Army and 
Navy never once had to abandon or 
cut back on arms program for lack 
of metals. 

The statistics on mining’s job are 
almost incredible. Domestic refined 
copper production increased 102 per 
cent between 1938 and 1943. Lead 
output went up 22 per cent and zinc 
36 per cent. Iron ore production ex- 
panded 330 per cent in the same peri- 
od. In addition, wholly new processes 
were devised and new plants con- 
structed to provide vast quantities of 
magnesium and aluminum, and to tap 
new sources of manganese, chromium, 
vanadium and nickel. All this was 
done in the face of serious shortages 
of manpower and materials. It was 
done at top speed, and done in time. 


One example will suffice to show 
the size of the job. In March, 1945, 
the mining industry delivered to con- 
sumers of copper (mostly war plants) 
a total of 218,488 tons of the metal. 


A good prewar month involved con- 
sumption of about 75,000 tons of cop- 
per, roughly one-third of the war- 
time peak. Present demands are ex- 
pected to run around 100,000 tons per 
month. 


But having successfully carried out 
its wartime assignment, mining faces 
the future with its known ore re- 
serves sharply reduced, its manpower 
sadly depleted, its equipment worn and 
patched, its management exhausted. 

Mining companies will be busy 
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of conditions within industries which influence 


blocking out more ore as a reserve for 
the future, whereas in the war year 
ore was mined out as fast as found 
Mines can again build up their staff 
train new men, welcome back thei 
veterans. Miners will inventory ther 
equipment needs, fill out warehou 
stocks, replace outworn machinery. | 
is a fact that never since men ha 
been mining has there been such 
peacetime demand for metal as we 
see in the next few years. Mining mu 
be prepared to meet it. 

I need not detail the multiplicity o 
items using metal for which ther 
exists a terrific pent- up consumer an 
industrial demand. It is not at all un 
likely that mining’s problem will | 
in finding ore to mine rather thar 
in disposing of its products. I do no 
expect, however, that mine output wil 
ever approach wartime heights, no: 
would anyone in the industry want 
to. Such abnormal demands 
mineral reserves far more rapidly tha 
is wise, either for the industry or for 
the country at large. 
that 


however, fron 


lor 
deplet 


The prosperity impends fe 
mining is threatened, 

two directions. The first and mos 
immediate threat lies in the stockpile 
of primary and scrap metals that a 
now, or soon will be, on the gover 
ment’s hands. Unquestionably it wou 
seriously embarrass the mining indus 
try for some time if such stocks wer 
thrown on the market for what the 
would bring, but three facts rend 
such a blow improbable. 

First, military men regard the 
stockpiles as a safeguard and wai 
them maintained. Second, because min 
ing is basic to all industries, it wou 
be painfully short-sighted to wre 
mining merely to dispose of surp 
metal rapidly. Third, employme 
must be maintained in mining 4 
all industry, and dumping of stoc! 
piles would close many mines 


The second threat to mining lies 
the lowered grade and quality of © 
ores that will be available to ¢ 








ff A < 





miners in the future. This is 
term problem that will call 





mf 










best efforts of the industry’s e: 
managers, and research men. 
may judge the future by the 
plishments of the past, one 
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THE MODERN METHOD FOR APPLYING 
trademarts... Dusteuctions...Chagtaued... 


Decal men like to wager they can find 20 decals in your 
home or office in half as many minutes. They seldom 
lose because more trademarks, instructions, patent data, 
wiring diagrams, etc., are made from Decalcomania 
than any other material. And Meyercord Decals lead 
the field. In the home—radios, pianos, washers, heaters, 
stokers, tools, furniture, even toilet goods. In the office 
1 factory—desks, typewriters, filing cabinets, safes, 
machinery are but a few of the items your count will 
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HE MEYERCORD CO. 


World's Largest Decalcomania Manufacturers 
<> oe Se ee ee ee a ee 


include. Meyercord Decals are durable, easily applied at 
production speeds and can be produced in any colors, 
size or design for application to all commercial surfaces. 
Investigate their use on your product. Free technical 


service. Address inquiries to Department 71-12. 






> CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS. 








confident that this technological prob- 
lem, too, will be solved. Our greatest 
natural resource, after all, is not in 
our mines, but in the minds of the 
men who operate them. 


I do not look, however, for any im- 
mediate revision in mining or smelting 
techniques as a result of wartime 
scientific developments, such as the 
atomic bomb. Too little is known as 
yet of the means of civilizing this new 
source of energy. It may result in new 
smelting reactions to handle lower 
grade ores, but as explosives, U-235 


and plutonium are utterly unthinkable 


for ordinary mining operations unless 
means are found of conveniently de- 
tonating minute quantities. 

But the idea of projecting into the 
age of atomic power the present ted- 
ious mining method of battering one’s 
way into an ore deposit with drill steel 
and dynamite does not appeal to even 
the most timid imagination. I believe 
that an easier way can, and will, be 
found. At any rate, the tool for anoth- 
er industrial revolution is in our hands; 
we have only to learn how to use it. 
—ALFrrReD M. StTaAeHte, Publisher, 
Engineering and Mining Journal. 


“tal to KEY MEN 


In Refrigeration 
And Air Conditioning 





industry. 


items. 


42 W. 40th Street 





Refrigerating Engineering is the authoritative publi- 
cation in the vast refrigeration and air conditioning 


Official Publication of the American Society of Refrig- 
erating Engineers, its subscribers are men who hold 
key positions in the industry—men who design, spec- 
ify, apply and purchase more than 1,200 different 


You can reach significant buying factors with your 
sales message in Refrigerating Engineering. 


Send for analysis showing how effectively you can in- 
fluence this vast market through Refrigerating Engi- 
neering. Just tell us what your product is. 

Official Organ of and Published by 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY 
OF REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 


New York 18, N. Y. 





ENGINEERING 








MM&M Building New Plant 


THE NEW PLANT of Manning, Max. 
well & Moore, Inc., being built for th 
manufacture of Hancock Products x 
Watertown, Mass., will be ready fo, 
occupancy shortly after the first oj 


the year. As soon as the executi 
offices are completed, the sales depar 
ment will be moved from the Bridg 
port, Conn., plant to Watertown wit 
M. B. Palmer as department manager 





Pictured is the architect's projection of the 
new Manning, Maxwell & Moore plan 
now being completed at Watertown, Mas: 


Greatly increased facilities wit! 
much more floor space and equip 
ment will serve to speed productio: 
of valves, inspirators, injectors an¢ 


ejectors. 


Business Men Cautioned 
on Export Trade 


THE DEPARTMENT OI 
has cautioned American business men 
not to rush into the export trade field 
until they have carefully analyzed th 
principal factors affecting the salabil 
ity of their merchandise, are reason 
ably certain of existing markets, and 
can sell their goods at a profit. 


COM MERCI 


In a circular prepared by the Com 
mercial Intelligence Division, manu 
facturers are advised to give appro 
priate consideration to the possibility 
of selling through export agents o 
export merchants located in this coun 
try. Methods of toreign 
representatives are included in the cit 
cular’s information. 


selecting 


Business men will be interested | 
the World Trade Directory Report: 
issued by the Division, which provie 
many details believed essential in judg 
ing the suitability of a trade repre 
sentative. 


Mangion and Utter Join Littl 
Joseph Mangion and Josey 


have joined the industrial resear 
ization of Arthur D. Little, Ir 
bridge, Mass 

Mr. Mangion, former laborat dire 
tor for the Alfred Hale Rubber ‘ 
will be in charge of the rubber | 

Mr. Utter, who was previou 
Massachusetts Institute of T 
where he did war research on t 
bomb, will be engaged primarily 
On Ceramics 
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uyer i NATIONAL AND LOCAL 


Should Know What 
PRINTING PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Can Do For Them 


Equipment and Organization is unusual Operation is Day and Night. 


Printing Counsel is given on Economical Production and Proper Quality. 


Advertising Counsel is given on Methods, Copy and Illustrations. 
SPECIALISTS IN THE PRINTING OF 


CATALOGS e PUBLICATIONS 


and printing requiring the same kind of equipment and organization to produce, 

such as Booklets, Price Lists, Flyers, House Organs, Convention Dailies, Proceed- 

ings of Conventions, Directories, College and Institutional Year Books, Paper 
Covered Books, Larger Quantities of Circulars, etc. 


HERE is a large volume of the kind of printing Printing Prod- 
ucts Corporation is best equipped and organized to produce, so 
if in doubt, it is best to write or phone what is wanted and informa- 
tion will be promptly given. 
Here is complete equipment and organization to handle all or any 
part of printing orders in which we specialize — from ILLUSTRA- 


TIONS and COPY to MAILING. 


Printing Products Corporation has system. No orders get lost or side- 
tracked. Each order is assigned to an experienced executive who watches 
and follows the order from receipt of cuts and copy until delivered. 


Business methods and financial standing are the best. which state- 
ment is supported by customers, supply houses, credit agencies, First 
National Bank of Chicago and other banks. Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
rates Printing Products Corporation and associates over $1,000,000 highest 
standing. 
PROPER QUALITY 
because of up-to-date equipment and best workmen. 
QUICK DELIVERY 
because of automatic machinery and day and night operation. 
RIGHT PRICE 
because of superior facilities and efficient management. 
1 printing connection with a large, reliable printing establishment will 
save much anxiety regarding attentive service, quality and delivery. 


WE ARE STRONG ON OUR SPECIALTIES 








A large, efficient and completely 
equipped printing plant. 
(The former Rogers & Hall Com- 
pany plant) 


New Display Type 


for all printing orders. 


Clean Linotype, 


Monotype and Ludlow type- 
setting. 


All Standard Faces 
of type and special faces, if 
desired. 


Good Presswork — 


one or more colors. 


Facilities for Binding 


as fast as the presses print. 


Mailing and Delivery 
service as fast as copies are 


completed. 


{ SAVING is often obtained 
in shipping or mailing when 
printing is done in Chicago, 
the great central market and 
distributing point. 


FORMER ROGERS & HALI. COMPANY 
LI R C. ROGERS 
rman and 
ent Advisor 


HOPPE irtists ° 


t President. 
t Chairman 
iging Director 


SCHULZ 
dent and 
r of Sales 


Engravers * 


PRINTER SPECIALISTS 


Electrotypers 


Telephone Wabash 3380—Local and Long Distance 


POLK AND LA SALLE STREETS, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS — W. ©. FREELAND 


H. J. WHITCOMB 
Vice-President and 
Assistant Director of 
Sales 
L. C. HOPPE 
Secretary 


lreasurer 
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GHVE YOUR PRODUCT wore wear ree souare nce 


To tHe Eprror: I'd like to sub- 
scribe to your Magazine, INDUsTRIAI 
MARETING. 


| am an advertising student and 
hope to become a copywriter after an 
ofhceboy apprenticeship and discharge. 
In the two years that I’ve been study- 
ing and rummaging through book- 
stories for textbooks and libraries for 
magazines, until I was in St. Louis 
recently, your magazine was unknown 





IDENTIFICATION 


The battle for the consumer's dollar 
now shaping up promises to be the 
hottest in history! 


to me, 

Other advertising magazines have 
been recommended to me by other 
servicemen who are trying to get in 
an advertising agency. I’ve been a 
subscriber to several of them and be- 
meat 


When you've given your product the 
best in design, engineering and quality, 
give it one thing more to set it apart 


~ magazine has 
from competition 


lieve your more 
per square inch, just where professors 
and experts are silent. 


—give it standout identification with a 
In short, you have a magazine that 


fine looking Ecoa name plate. 


Ecoa name plates, etched or lithographed 


Editor 


would be a benefit to cub copywriters, 
students and servicemen. 
C. M. Gricsy, 
CG DF STA, La Porte, 
Tex. 


IN WHICH A VICTIM AGREES WITH 
THE COPY CHASERS, THEREBY 
CAUSING MUCH CONFUSION 


To THE Eprror: Touche! The criti- 
cism made by you of a Titanium spread 
illustrated in the October issue of INn- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING is one with 
which the thoroughly, 
as does the client. 


writer agrees 
Sub-headings would have made the 
text matter much easier to read, even 
though it would have been necessary 
to have set the copy in a smaller size. 
Let’s hope that when you sce some 


of the new 1946 advertisements you 





ECOA 


Wi APA, 





on metal, in colors as desired, spotlight 
your product. Ecoa name plates look 
hetter—longer. They're worthy marks 
for worthy products. 


Write now for quotations, without ob- 
ligation. Our art department will help 
on design if you desire. 


ETCHING COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


1520 Montana Street, Chicago 14, Illinois 
Dept. G11 


Meta! Nome Plotes, etched or lithographed @ Plastic Name 

Plotes, Dials and Panels, lithographed or screened @ Etched 

Meto!l Scales, Clock Dials, Instrument Panels, Art Novelties 

Advertising Speciolties @ Etched Meto! Panels for elevo- 
tors ond orchitectura! uses 


SUBSIDIARY OF 
DODGE MFG. CORPORATION, MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 
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The Titanium ad of which The Copy Chasers said: “We're all for long copy so long as its 

needed to tell the story, but the appearance of this spread is too formidable for us. Little 

subheads, perhaps some sketches would do this a world of good. There's probably a lot of 
meat in that text, but it's dished up uninvitingly.” 


TITANIUM 
IN BERYLLIUM COPPER 


TITANIUM 
IN COPPER CASTINGS 


THE TITANIUM ALLOY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


THE TITANIUM ALLOY 
MANUFACTURING CO 





Readers are invited to use this department in which to express their » ews 

e subjects which have been treated in these pages or any which m be . 
interest to industrial marketing men. Correspondence for publication ust 

juestec 


signed as a matter of good faith, but identity will be withheld if + 
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@ It is not wrapped in pretty tissues nor tied 
with fancy ribbons, but the NPN Refresher 
Book on Wartime Refining Technology has 
proved one of the finest gifts presented to men of 
the petroleum refining industry as they return 
to civilian life a gift made possible by 
National Petroleum News to aid the people of 
its industry, to fit them for the fast-moving ex- 
pansion now under way. 

Bound within the covers of this handy, pocket- 
size volume is a review of all developments and 
improvements in refining processes since the first 
contingent of Americans sailed for foreign shores. 
Here is a steppingstone by which 2406 oilmen 
arc returning to their peacetime occupations 
with knowledge of the advances made while they 
v absent. 


THE NEWSMAGAZINE FOR 
OIL MANAGEMENT MEN 
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Here is a small book that gained so large a 
reputation that in addition to requests from oil 
men in uniform in almost every part of the world, 
176 oil companies ordered copies for civilian em- 
ployees in their refineries. 

An original press run was exhausted, then the 


second and third printings. More than 5370 
copies have been distributed. This advertisement 
is not for the purpose of further expanding dis- 
tribution of the NPN Refresher Book. Rather, 
it is to refresh the memory of those who place 
advertising space that National Petroleum News 
believes . . . the most valuable publication for 
advertising is the one which makes its services 
most valuable to its industry. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEws 
1213 West Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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will agree they are shining examples of ber 1945 issue of INDUSTRIAL Mar- THE BUSINESS PRESS COMES 
good advertisements. Ketinc by Harry W. Smith, Jr., was INTO ITS OWN 
Rospert E. Jackson, most interesting and I readily say, To THE Eprror: Something has 
Account Executive, Addison Vars “Amen,” to many of the things Mr. happened to business papers during 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y. Smith points out. these late war years that is worthy of 
—_— I wonder if it will be possible to notice by all who are in the publishing 
obtain reprints of this article or, if and advertising field. 
SMITH SCORES WITH ASRE this is not possible, may we have your All of a sudden, or so it seems, they 
To tHe Eprror: As assistant secre- permission to refer to it and quote it? have come into their own. 
tary of the American Society of Re- We will, of course, acknowledge the By this we don’t mean merely that 
frigerating Engineers, a part of my re- source in all instances. they have become for the most part 
sponsibility is helping our 22 sections ALFRED CHADBURN, exceedingly prosperous, for war pros- 
to line up technical speakers to de- Assistant Secretary, The American perity has been both common and in. 
liver papers. In this connection, the Society of Refrigeration Engi- significant. What with the paper re- ‘ 
article which appeared in the Septem- neers, Cincinnati 2, O. strictions, the deflation of overfed cir. . 


culations, and lavish advertising ey- 
penditures, it was no trick for almost 
any publisher to make money during 


por 


" the war. 
—_ b - , 
t xX Ti a e S The significant thing, as I see it 


w MARR UMM ti lee 
a Bs 


is that the business press has earned ; 
new respect, become a more-to-be- 
reckoned-with branch of the publish- 
ing business, and has gained a stronge: 
position with its readers and as an 
essential advertising medium 

Let’s take a look at the background 
The business press of America is largely 
the product of the present century .. 
Few of its originators had _ business 
acumen or business sense. They had 
little idea of the value of advertising 
or of advertising space. Often they 
thought that whatever they got for 
the space was gravy for them and 
largess from the advertiser. When 
they sold advertising their tongues 
were in their cheeks. Many went 


broke, but their papers had a remark 
able tendency to survival. The mor 
tality that has been so characteristic H 


of general magazines and newspapers 


° 
Panamericanos has never been matched in trad 








vy , AWA ARSeeee  . 


~s 





RRO 


papers. The 
With this impecunious back ground 
the business press was for many yea Foyt 
EV E R y M O NT tH the Lazarus crawling on the floor be 
neath the advertisers’ festive board. lt f and 
IN 1946 was economically behind the 8-ball 
because it had a much bigger job « the 
Published bi-monthly during export than 100 LU. S. textile equipment do than its revenue could possibly | Y mor 
restrictions, Textiles Panamericanos and accessory supply firms and has vide for. Toa large extent that 1s stl 
will deliver an issue January 1,1946 played a major role in reorienting true. The advertising rates tor good I 
and every thirty days thereafter. Latin-America towards an accept- business papers are still totally incon 
Closing date for the January issue is ance of American textile technology. : om elena in oh th: of FR 
December 10; complete plates De- It is an excellent medium for the ee ee a oe ate 
cember 20. promotion of special chemicals, the editorial opportunity and require 
This beautifully edited Spanish- fans, motors, pumps, blowers, belt- ment. Subscription rates are so Ul shor 
language textile manufacturers’ ing, industrial lighting, air condi- terly out of line with the service th 
journal gives complete coverage of tioning and other mill requirements. sublication is designed to render that § Part 
the Latin-American textile industry Exceptionally low new rates for 12 F ee ee wee 
on a paid circulation basis. time orders include expert technical many publishers (the controicd © ing 
It carries the advertising of more translation service. culation group) have thrown the! ” 
out the window altogether. d cif 


When you've 4ald the T E X T | L E M | Ll L § culations more often present , "a 


: xpense than 
you'ue sald moat of LATIN-AMERICAN INDUSTRY | 2c" 
A crowning handicap has the 


well-known and perfectly nat ral a 


Write for rate card 


i “hi ' : > rertt rency 

PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 395 7th Ave., New York 1 inclination of the advertising gency. 
instituti through which most of the >usine 

For coverage of institutional buyers, consider EL HOSPITAL ot dhe tusinae press now flows, ‘ 

put as much effort into either «he % 
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HOW MANY DIESELS TO BUILD TOMORROW’S ROADS? 








Thousands of Diesels will be far ica, Australia, and the Orient. Progress will be a welcome caller. 
out in the lead, moving mountains “DIESEL PROGRESS” is a Top flight executives, the men who 
and hills or filling gullies to make potent salesman calling on thou- buy Diesels and Accessories are 
the super-speed highways of to- sands of select prospects every the men you reach in Diesel Prog- 
morrow possible. month. Your message in Diesel __ress.It’stheir recognized authority. 
Diesel trucks, Bulldozers, 
Batehn vers; | ; nae 
. cers ane Diesel Motor ized P i i 
Air-Conditioning plants Mines 
shovels will be needed in every A few of the Bus companies Municipalities 
; industries served Consulting Engineers Naval architects 
Part of our country, to say noth- by Diesel Progress Contractors road and general Oil drilling contractors 
: ; include the Engine manufacturers Quarries 
ov t . . . 
ng ol F urope, Asia, South Amer- following: Government officials Railroads 
Dairies Ship operators 
Ice plants Shipyards 





Industrial power users Tractor users 
Irrigating projects Truck fleet operators 


Logging companies Utility companies 
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ing or servicing of a $300 page of 

“trade paper” space as it puts into a with 

$3,000 page of consumer magazine 

space. tor 
I low . the n, h is the business press 


into its own despite all 
There could only be 


because of the job 


suddenly come 
these handicaps? 
one answer to that 


it has done fact. 

This man’s war we have just won So this, I think, is something to be 
has been an industrial, and a profes- written in the book—that with 
sional and an institutional war. It end of World War II the 
confronted the industrial and protes press grew up, shook off or 
sional and institutional press with a off the last vestige of the stigma from 
great challenge and a great oppor- its old “trade paper” label, got 


tunity—and, 


mo 


press made good 
ures to prove it. 


ney enough in 


let it not be overlooked, 
advertising 
funds that were looking desperately 
home, to do a job. The business 
. We’s got the fig- 
And while we don’t 
publicize our figures, there is no rea- 
son why we shouldn’t publicize this 


business 
laughed 








LOCKER OPERATOR 


FROZEN FOODS PACKER 


THE NO. 1 PUBLICATION 
Furst in Editorial 


“Quick Frozen Foods’” technical advisory staff 
includes Clarence Birdseye and 13 of the nation’s 
leading freezing technicians. We have 16 corre 
spondents, 6 of whom are on a yearly retainer 


basis 


Furst in Advertising 


We have 351 current advertisers, representing 
many types of suppliers Our annual “Frozen 
Food Processors’ Directory" carries 150 adver 
tisers We take a personal interest in every ad 
vertiser and specialize in market data in this 
held 

© . Ci | . 

> ‘ 

WAAL in Circulation 

We have 5,500 paid subscribers (as of Oct. 1 


1945) and a total monthly distribution of 8,000 
copies representing a paid coverage un 
equalled by any one or geoup of publications 


QUCK 
FROZEN FOODS 


and The Locker Plant 





wf the packer wf froner he nation’s 6,000 locker plants 
‘ t af i witl 2-1/2 million lockers 
meat i ook i turn over about 1-1/2 billion 
QUICK FROZEN wound wf frozen foods annu 
rooDpsS. 7 urket for pack ally There should be 10,000 
" pro type «ker plants by mid 1946 
juipment <pected to QUICK FROZEN FOODS 
ost reache this potential equip 

nt-duyir mar 


The Magazine that grew 
up with the Industry! 





FROZEN FOODS DISTRIBUTOR 
frozen food distributors, 
exclusively covered by QUICK 
FROZEN FOODS, offer an ex 
eptional buying market for trucks, 
zero holding rooms. refrigeration 


1,200 
} 


abinets insulation packaging 
ete. Their number is expected to 
triple by 1947-48 


OF THE INDUSTRY 





GEEK 


FROZEN FOODS 


PROCEs7ING 


The That 


and The Locker Plant 


Dis TRIBUTING 





sonal Publication OLThe Du 
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Published Monthly by 
EK. W. WILLIAMS PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


$a50 YEARLY } 


1938 


Since 


82 WALL STREET @ NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHICAGO OFFICI SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE LOS ANGELES 
612 N. Michigan Avenue Wit Market Street Hitt 4th Avenue 41 8. Spring Street 
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from the floor and sat down the 
table. | 
Roy O. EastTMan, 
The Eastman Research Organization 
New Y ork N. } 


Hight New Sales Manager 
Hanford Z. Hight 


has been 


sales manager of Dresser Mfg 
Bradford, Pa. For 
the past three years 
Mr. Hight has 
served with the 
U. S. Navy as an 
air combat intelli 
gence ofhcer. His 
last duty was aboard 
the escort carrier, 
U.S.S. Shipley Bay, 
attached to the 
third and fifth 
fleets during the 


Okinawa operation 


Prior to his serv 


ice with the armed 
Hanford Z. Hight 

forces, Mr. Hight 9 

was district manager of the 

ing division of Dresser in the midw 


territory 


Bowman Joins Jefferson Chemical 


William H Bowman has ] ed 
Jefferson Chemical Company, | N 
York, as market development manager, t 
yrganize market research, market deve 
ment and sales and _ technical ser 
facilities 

Dr. Bowman formerly was wit! 
Westvaco Chlorine Products Corporat 
and the Armstrong Cork Company. H 


served as a member of the cl 


neering and chemistry facult 
University of Toronto, New York | 
versity, and the Case School Apr 
Science 


Chase Heads West Coast Staff 


Freder c A C 
by —teares and 
head 


kK 


hase has ec 
Rubicam, In 
its West C 
public relations and publicity st 
Mr. Chase, well know: 
paper and publicity fields 
publicity activities for nati 
government agencies and 
He was formerly disaunes 


agency, to 
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tions for the Southern Calif CI 
of the Associated General 
McDonald Joins Agency 

Hugh McDonald has : 
of the industrial division, Walk rv 
ing advertising agency. as a! 
ecutive 

Mr McDor ild is beer 
manager of Jas. H. Matthews 
Pittsburgh, Pa., for the past 
He is also secretary of the Ir 
vertising Council of Pitt 
chapter of the NIAA 
New Pittsburgh Agency 

Cabot and Company, In 
vertising agency, has opened 
Fulten Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa 

William H. Coffman, 
for an industrial advertising 
been elected president 
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Face Brick 
Sewer Pipe 
Common Brick 
Drain Tile 
Glazed Tile 
Flue Lining 
Structural Tile 
Terra Cotta 
Quarry Tile 
Roofing Tile 
Wall Coping 
Paving Brick 





Cable Conduits 





Sewerage Filter Block Rubber 


WHAT READERS MAKE 
CLAY PRODUCTS Silo Bleck 


Belting 
4 Dryers 
Mortar Mix Vibrating Screens 
REFRACTORIES Excavators 
Steel Furnace Lining Wire Rope 
Copper Smelter Linings Pumps 
Cupola Linings Tanks, water, oil 
Cement Kiln Linings Explosives 


Speed Reducers 
Chain Drives 
Tractor Shovels 


Locomotive Linings 
Fire Brick 
Pyrometer Protection 


Tubes Vacuum Cleaners 
Oil Dust Collectors 
Glass Locomotives 

Variable Speed 
Shipbuilding Transmissions 


WHAT READERS BUY 


Power Shovels 
Elevators 

Belt Conveyors 
Oil Burners 
Motors, electrical 
Stokers 


Steel Strapping 
Protective Paint 
De-Airing Machines 
Brick Machines 
Fans and Blowers 
Control Instruments 


V-Belts Lift Trucks 

Coal Motor Trucks 

Belt Fasteners Diesel Engines 
Lubrication Welding Equipment 
Crushers and Supplies 
Bulldozers Hard Surfacing Metal 
Mixers Drills for Blasting 


Tunne! Kilns 
Pit, Mine and 
Dryer Cars 


Hydraulic Kiln Pushers 
Scrapers 
Tunnel Kiln Cars 








HUGE QUANTITIES OF EQUIPMENT NEEDED NOW 


Hundreds of Plants must expand and Remodel to meet the 
coming demand of the $16 Billion Construction Program 





THE MARKET 

The volume of postwar construc- 
tion requires brick and tile products 
in considerably greater quantities 
than the present capacity of the na- 
tion’s clay product plants. 

This means that new construction 
Sixteen billion dollars worth for the 
middle year of the 1947-1951 period) 
cannot go ahead at a normal pace if 
brick and tile are not produced in 
the quantities needed. 

In order to meet demands of Amer- 
a's new construction program, the 
readers of BRICK & CLAY RECORD 
will need new equipment—now—for 
expanding and remodeling their own 
manufacturing facilities. 
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Clay ducts Production Parallels 
Building Volume 
A study » S. Dept. of Commerce figures 
or brick uction and construction volume 
“rer a per of many years indicates that a 


new constr m volume of 16 billion dollars 
» billion brick equivalent, or one 


tivalent) is required for every 


will requir 
brick ( tile 
dollar’ s 


“wo i new construction, 
econ: to a survey made by 
Factory inagement and Mainte- 
nance, \icGraw-Hill) to  deter- 
mine th mber of plants (in 12 
leading istries) that planned to 
make post war equipment purchases 





of certain types the following per- 
centages of clay products plants re- 
sponding will buy: 
54%—Air Conditioning, Heating, 
and Ventilating 
69%—Building Construction 
69%—Electrical Equipment and 
Supplies 
38% —Instruments and Meters 
62%—Material Handling Equip- 
ment 
31% —Pumps and Compressors 
31%—Packaging Equipment 
69%—Shop and Maintenance 
Tools 
31%—Power Plant Equipment 
46% —Power Transmission 
Equipment 
46%—Valves, Pipes, and Fittings 
31%—Welding Equipment 
38%—Health, Safety and Comfort 
Equipment 


REFRACTORY DIVISION 


These plants number about 250. They 
employ some 36,000 people and produce 
Fire-Brick, High Alumina Brick, Glass 
House Refractories and other products in 
addition to products listed above (see box 
at top of page). They produce over 
$100,000,000 worth of Refractory products 
annually. Their products are essential to 
the Iron and Steel, Public Utilities, Steam 
Power, Shipbuilding, Chemical, Glass, 
Gasoline and Oil, Food, Rubber, and other 
industries, 


WHO ARE THE READERS? 
BRICK & CLAY RECORD is read by 


the Presidents, Vice-Presidents, General 
Managers, ‘Treasurers, Superintendents, 


Foremen, Purchasing Agents, Engineers 
and Technicians of the plants that make 
up the Clay Products and Refractories 
Industry. These are the men who have 
the power to buy or specify equipment 
and supplies needed for the efficient and 
economical operation of their plants. 


EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP 


BRICK & CLAY RECORD for over 
half a century has been dedicated to the 
progress of the clay industry. The large 
and technically trained staff has a very 
great influence in the industry. BRICK & 
CLAY RECORD has been responsible for 
setting up of higher standards for the 
industry; it has stimulated the national 
promotion of clay products, and_ been 
responsible for the adoption of modern 
practices and methods by a large part of 
the industry. The editors are known and 
welcomed throughout the industry. 

Technical articles are authoritative and 
fully illustrated. Feature articles and 
photos describing plant processes, install- 
ation equipment, merchandising, applica- 
tion of finished products, etc., appear in 
abundance, 


CIRCULATION 


BRICK & CLAY RECORD has been 
a member of the ABC for many, many 
years. Its long record of high subscription 
price ($5.00 per year) and high renewal 
percentage is well known to hundreds of 
manufacturers and advertising agencies. 
Practically every plant official in this field 
is a consistent reader of BRICK & CLAY 
RECORD, 


RESEARCH — SURVEYS 


Let our many years of experience in 
serving this field exclusively be of value 
to you. BRICK & CLAY RECORD is 
one of 5 specialized publications in the 
building field published by this organiza- 
tion—Publishers to the Building Industry. 


BRICK & CLAY RECORD 


59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 


Published by Industrial Publications, Inc. 


Also publishers of Ceramic Data Book, a yearly engineering catalog handbook now in its 
25th year. 
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THE 
METALS REVIEW 


MARKET COVERAGE 





The Metals Review reaches a total 
of over 20,000 top management, 
engineering, and production ex- 
ecutives and personnel of manu- 
faocturers engaged in production, 
fabrication, treatment or use (any 
or all four) of metals and their 
alloys, either ferrous or non- 


ferrous. 


SUBSCRIPTION BREAKDOWN 


OCCUPATIONAL 








Approx. 

Management 27.74 5,548 
Engineering 39.61° 7,922 
Production 16.14% 3,280 
Others 16.51% 3,302 
TOTAL 20,052 
TOTAL DISTRIBUTION 22,315 


(June, 1945) 





EDITORIAL SERVICE — Only mag- 


azine briefly digesting all tech- 


nical developments in metals 
each month. CONTENT — Sever- 
al hundred engineering digests 
éach month are classified under 
28 industry headings. FORMAT— 
Three-column, tabloid size offer- 


ing 1/9 and 


units. 


2/9 advertising 


ADVERTISE NEXT TO 


RELATED READING MATTER 





Ideal locations for 1/9 and 2/9 
poge oadvertisments are avail- 
able adjacent to related read- 
ing matter. This editorial format 
provides selected reader avudi- 
ences definitely interested in the 


= EN: 
THE 
METALS REVIEW 


7301 EUCLID AVE. CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 





Also Publishers of Metal Progress, Buy- 
ers’ Guide and Data Book — Metal In- 
dustries, ASM Metals Handbook. Sponsor 
and Manager National Metal Congress 


and Exposition. 
‘a Tey 
t . 
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Combustion Engineering 
Claims a "First" on 
Atomic Advertising 


SCOOPING every advertiser in the 
country on a topic of great national 
interest, would be a glossy feather in 
any company’s cap—and that’s what 
Combustion Engineering Company, 
Inc., New York, believes it did when 
the ad illustrated here appeared in the 
August 18 issue of Business Week, the 
same which contained Business 
Week's first editorial treatment of the 
The company claims 


issue 


atomic bomb. 
the ad to have been the first to appear 
in any national magazine on the sub- 
ject of identification with atomic bomb 


produc tion. 


the power BEHIND atomic bomb production 


The bull of the steam used in meeting the yast power and 


Press requirements of atoms bomb pradu ton © sup 
pled by Combustion Engineering equipment 
. undertaking by any une organs 
dwaried by the breath taking magnitude of the 
ment itself Nome the less, we are preud that 
a, ae CS einer d built by ow 
pm { team pow 
— rang c 
me é cof treme 
“ "ye te ’ € * quick 
a i We : 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 


00 MADISON AVENUE NEW TORE Ie mF 


oer ’ 
© PPST ALLA TIONS span the metre range of creme 
6 oqeeremente frm email saber bred beckers 





The company, which manufactures 
burning 
equipment, lucky 
breaks which enab‘ed it to make the 


generating and fuel 
several 


steam 


receiy ed 


SCOOp. 

The advertisement was written on 
the morning of August 8. In the early 
afternoon, it was telephoned to one 
if the company’s men in Washington 
who rushed it to the War Department 
for clearance. 

A: five o’clock, he telephoned the 
ofhce to say that the ad had 
It was in the 


home 
been OK'd for release. 
hands of the agency for layout that 
evening 

The plate was delivered to Business 
Week Friday morning, the last date on 
accept a 
How- 


which the magazine could 
plate for its August 18 issue. 
ever, Combustion I ngineering was not 
scheduled, and the only chance the 
company had of making the issue de- 
pended upon the failure of some reg- 
ular advertiser to meet the deadline. 


Finally, at the 11th hour, one adver- 
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tiser failed to make plate delivery, and 


Combustion’s ad was in! 


Both the 
Company, New York, and the com. 
pany, were not only justly proud of 
their “first,” but in addition, hid the 
gratifying experience of toting up the 
very ex nsive 


agency, G. M. Basford 


evidences of the ad’s 
readership. 


ANA Elects Officers 


THE 
vertisers, at its annual meeting held 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
elected Paul S. Ellison, director of 
advertising and sales promotion, Syl- 
vania Electric Products, Inc., as chair 


AssOcIATION of National Ad 


man of its board of directors. Mr 
Ellison succeeds Charles C. Carr, di- 
rector of public relations, Aluminum 
Company of America. 

Elected as vice-chairmen were 
Thomas H. Young, United States Rub- 
ber Company, and William N. Con- 
nally, S. C. Johnson & Sons. The 
following were elected as members of 
the board of directors: C. C. Carr 
Aluminum Company of America; B 
B. Statler, Standard Brands; H. W 
Hitchcock, Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany; H. J. Henry, Johnson & John- 
son; A. S. Boylan, The Drackett Com- 
pany; F. S. Ennis, America Fore 
Insurance Group. 

Paul B. West was re-elected presi- 


dent of the association. 


Heiffel Elected Basford V-P 


Gene Heiffel, art director ¢ y) 
for the G. M Basford Comp N } 
has been elected vice-president harg 
of art 

Mr. Heiffel has had 24 year perier 
in advertising work, and is a ber 
the Art Directors Club of New 
the NIAA 
Leopold Joins Ad Agency 

H. D. Leopold is now as } wit 
Gray and Rogers Advertisi \genc 
Philadelphia, as an account ext . 
Leopold was formerly assistant ret 
ot the Edward G Budd Mis 
and had been an account ext 
Wallis Armstrong ind at Y 
Rubican 
Allen Made Baldwin GSM 

Robert G Aller has beer aS 
eral sales manager of The Bal 
motive Works, Philadelphia, P 

Mr. Allen was president Dut 


; 4 


Norton Mfg 
1942 when he 
the United States Army and 
commander 


Company 


accepte da 


seaS aS a group 
In “March. 1945. he joined ¢ 
Southwark division of the 
general manager, a position w 
until his recent appointment 
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LOOSE LEAF 
BINDERS 


FORMS AND EQUIPMENT 


Toe CUES. Tee!’ EVES & 
evest Systeme Deron Mochaan ont Office Sunpiee—oroniting 
nwt end pntce TAESAVING more FFFED TINE took! menngernent 


— 





The line that’s complete 


rings you the right answer 
in CATALOG BINDERS! 


of your reconverston program 


, 
Ppena catalog binders. 


‘A 


Ii VOUT 

with create 
mpressions and to help 
ders with the least effort. 

\ complete line of Reming- 
catalog binders has been 

) provide maximum _ Sales- 
r Here are 


nem care —to 


eVeEry purpe se. 
ill sizes and styles Ca- 


to 14 inches. . . and covers 
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ranging from paper to genuine leather. 
Diagrams, testimonials, action views, 


performance data and other sales material 
can now be punched uniformly and housed 


mad fhe rent 


(ni uses. 


tyle Catalog binders Sor differ ” 


Have a Systems Technician bring 
you our wide experience. Should eco- 


nomical ring binders suit your need 





he has them 


Operate, easy tO Keep uy 


Hat opening, simple to 


to date and 
the expan- 


] 


built to last, lf you Trequll 
ind 


tion, he Call 


sion yrotection Of post Construc- 
you new styles 
combining these features with the ad 
vantages of ring binders 

Just call our nearest Branch Office, 


or write us in New York 


show 
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SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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What the 
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Plant Operating PROBLEMS th 
Group will read GY, y Zeta Ularkeling 
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> 
this month Ownership of swering a question along this line re- 
Photograph Negatives cently, made the statement that unless 
there is an understanding or contract 
Re ne, - aace your cooperation in sup to the contrary, the purchaser of 
| plying the following information: photographs is the owner of both posi 
1. What is the generally accepted pol tives and negatives. 
Oot ¢ | icy in connection with the possession and ; 
+ Sin rae ownership of negatives? From all this, you will note that the 
SSeeeeeeee 


By KEITH J. EVANS 















> 





2. Is the negative the property of the question is not too well defined and 




















= SS OS ES OS OS ES 2S ee . ; 
photographer or is it the property of the so we must plan accordingly. In any 
orp or > ee a ordering a event, it always pays to have at least 
: s? Is s > -termine . . 
a oe oa oma “ : one good glossy print of each photo- 
by billing for photographs and prints = 
made—can photographs be purchased at graph in a permanent file or photo- 
increased cost with the understanding that graph album, which may be used for 
the ge yo - the property of “wv reproduction purposes when the nega- 
2) ¢ ase 0 oes , Ss ‘ 1 7Ta Vs . . . 
purchaser, or € _ cost of photograp tive is unavailable. 
, and prints include the cost and ownership 
of the negative? 
. 3. What is the general policy on billing 
More Plant Operating for photographs? Are negatives included 
“A? *-e 
Men pay to read or excluded What can the Advertising 
4. If a purchaser demanded negatives, 
FA C T 0 RY would a photographer be obliged to re’ | Department Do About 
linquish them and return them to the pur . oe 
. - v g 
chaser? Would there be additional Personal Ser Ice 
+ ” . > > > , > > ‘ 
Than any other Business — Are there any legal questions in During the war and even now, as mu 
Magazine Published we as we try, it seems that we have been s jo 
Any information you can give in an short handed that we have lost idea e; 
What the Factory Worker Really Thinks swer to these questions will be greatly of personal interest in our customer Thi vd | 
1. About Wages and Hours, Strikes, Full appreciated is not intention, but simply beca we ¢ ta 
Employment, and Veterans ; esas : . , > the time 
Hoists and Rollers Lighten the Handling Load ADVERTISING MANAGER n¢ have the tir é ‘ 
Weekly Earnings and the Cost of Living rT : = i m , . suppose this 1s something t 
Jobs Go Begging While Workers Get Com There seems to be no ges | vertisings department can do litt . 
pensation septed policy in connection with the ~ RE awe on 
Assembly Tools That Speed Straight-Line 7 ted P lic) i. _ but I am still OOEING son ie oun 
Assembly ownership of negatives. However, What are others doing 
Why Workers Stay Awa . ; . . ‘ a a. : _ The 
Geattent Peeductien and Gest Cantal there is a growing 7 on the part ADVERTISIN he 
Employee Rating Insures Unbiased Opinions of commercial photographers to kee : ith 
Letting Employees Run the Recreation Program P Brat P At first thought, it might scem im forma 
Loading the Conveyor Right Increases Take the negatives and claim the right to . . , : dient ' 
Home Pay } . TI . *.* . | I 5 _ possible tor the advertising department and m 
How to Feed 300 Workers in 10 Minutes them. neir position is that the nega- to help on. this particular problem. ff provic 
Significant Labor Developments tive is a part of their equipment used ee 
Maintenance Log Book Reduces Machine 3 ' However, as one adv ertising inage torial 
Outage in producing the photograph for you + i. ot oe sees: 4 Pe r 
intaini i once put it, tell all abo t grand & vies 
eaeemng Conveyers Expesed to Aheusive and that the negative does not belong I Hed ef 
personal service and unequalled supet B respor 
Wage Incentives Encourage Better House to you. ; . . 
keepin : , iority of your product and compan) 
H t t t i . " : | 
, 4 i, he Most Out of Ball and Roller This policy on the part ot photog and the whole organization | | 
oo Not Repairs, Add to Plant raphers, however, is ha oo up to your story before long 
How to Install and Maintain Electronic Con- some do send the negatives atong with While we are sure that th shoul 
trols, Part 2 the prints, and others will release them “ 
Stee] Floor Plates Resist Heavy Trucking Loads ‘ th , , not be taken literally, there is stl 
: ill Si © you without question. ie : : “== 
Data Sheets: Equivalent Drill Sizes ] something in it. You undoubt ly cal 
Job Helpful When placing an order for photo- prepare advertisements featuring the 
P . . graphs, it is safest to have an under- particular kind of persona servict 
Thought-Stimulating iets TT ; 1 om 
‘ - _ standing in advance. Then there wil which is of the most value 1¢ 
coon erie ts bese a pan be no question or controversy. If no tomers and prospective custo rs, * 
experience in plants — Authoritative ah, : a , : "a 
arrangement has been made in advance, cure inquiries for this kind of service 
many photographers will attempt to and then follow the inquiries (hroug’ 
» 1 F 
keep them or make a charge for re- to see that the service is actually 
leasing them to you. livered. 
Mr. Digges, attorney for the Asso- Even if you must prepare t glo 
Management & Maintenance ciation of National Advertisers, in an- ing advertisements and p ther 
A MCGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
. , a . +o: . mer" 
130 West 42nd Street. New York 18. NY ae Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales m°e9® oo 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, ' req” 
_ 194598 INDU 
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Modern Industry’s readers are manage- 
ment men—at all levels, engaged in all 
kinds of manufacturing. Yet — they have 
been integrated into a uniquely responsive 
audience—by authoritative, useful and in- 
teresting staff-written reports that blend 
action-stimulating editorial with reading 


13 Months to V9 oo em cst: ke ein tice a 


earne 


to what they see and read in Modern In- 
dustry. They adapt what they read to their 


= \ THE reat pusH will be on in 31.500 plants that produce approximately own operations. They write to the editors 


nd production. But thirteen months is 
t avery long time in which to shake- 
n th ww plant-. the new men. the 


» materials. the new methods. the new 


Modern Industry has accepted whole- 
heartedly its challenge to itself. Page the 
current issue and see the skillful use of 
effective. pictorial journalism. Note the 


t to maintain high-level selling 89° of America’s manufactures. of Modern Industry. They write to the 


advertisers in Modern Industry .. . all 
of whom benefit from the high visibility 
accorded their messages because of Modern 
Industry's modern makeup. Advertisements 


oducts. the new market: ... and pro- fast. clear understanding conveyed by the appear next to or close to keen-interest 
ee ee ee eee ne picture-and-caption follow through on the editorial matter. There is no section of 
the very shortness of the time. coupled well diversified articles of management volid advertising in Modern Industry, 

th management’s need for reliable in- interest. Sample the interesting writing If it's ACTION you want, keep in mind that 
lormation to help solve the even greater -tvle which staff-writing by traveling edi- Modern Industry, the base paper for sell- 
and more diffieult problems of peacetime, tors (who do their own field-research in ing to industry, delivers all 3: The Plants 
provide Modern Industry with a vast edi- person) alone makes possible. ... The Men... The Markets. 


lorial opportunity to render greater ser- 


ice than er before to more than 50.000 Modern Industry The Staff-written Magazine of Interyrretive ourmalionm 347 Madison Ave., N.Y.17 





esponsible management men in more than 


CHICAGO 6:20 N. Wacker Drive * CLEVELAND 14:627 Union Commerce Bldg. * PHILADELPHIA 2 : 220 S. 16th St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 14: 68 Post St. * ATLANTA 3: 1722 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg. * LOS ANGELES 14: 403 W. 8th St. 


CHEMICALS 

FOOD 

IRON & STEEL 
LEATHER 

MACHINERY 
NONFERROUS METAL” 
PAPER & PULP 
PETROLEUM 
PRINTING 

RUBBER 

STONE, CLAY & GLASS 
TEXTILES 
TRANSPORTATION 
WOODWORKING 
MISCELLANEOUS 
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PLANTS 


—more than 31,500 which produce approximately 
89% of all manufactured goods. 


— more than 50,000 of them, the responsible manage- 
ment men...men with multiple responsibilities in 
the nation’s most important plants. 


Modern 
Industry 


BASE PAPER 
FOR SELLING 
TO INDUSTRY 


MARKETS 


—ALL the manufacturing industries — because all 
of them have a dramatic unity of interest in Lower 
Costs, Labor Relations, Industrial Economics ...and 
the other valuable services reported on by Modern 


Industry's staff-editors. 





Copyright Macazines or Inoustar, Inc. 
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around within your organization for 


months before they can be released, 
they may bring your company closer 
“ he n they “ ill hav €¢ a 


to the time 


really aggressive sales viewpoint. 


Telephone Directory Listings 


We sell to a rather limited group of in 


dustries; consequently have never used 
telephone directory listings because tele 
phone directories go to nearly everyone 
and we believe this is a waste of circula 
tion 

However we set some manutacturers 
with even more limited markets than we 


have, not only taking listings, but placing 


idvertisements 


Does this pay 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


It is very difficult for most com- 
panies to separate their telephone di- 
rectory advertising and listings from 
their other advertising and from their 
personal selling effort. For this reason, 
whether this type 
We believe 


one cannot prove 
of space or listings pay. 
a very great deal depends on the prod- 
uct. Some products are of enough 
general use so that an average buyer 


would expect to find them listed in a 


A VALUAPER GUIDE 









LO} 


Adwerlisers 
and their 


\ Ayencies 


ll) 

) 
a | 
. ‘ J e 4 
S. Pst 
sw ///], 





Complete with instructive data and illustrated material, this new 
booklet will be of value to all who are interested in producing better 
promotion pieces ... from those who create the ideas to those who 
prepare the material for final production. 


Its contents feature an explanation of the offset process, production 
suggestions, the various phases of lettercraft, tips on mailing and 


many other helpful hints. 


Copies will be off the press about December 10th. Reserve yours 


now ... it’s free! 
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JAMES GRAY, INC. 
216 EAST 45 ST. 
NEW YORK 


Please send me a free copy of 
“PLANNED REPRODUCTIONS” 









7, - % 









telephone directory; others are of such 
a specialized nature that he would not 
expect to find them there and probably 
would not look. 

However, telephone companies do 
have an information service to supple. 
ment their directories. A conservative 
practice followed by a number of com. 
panies is to meet competition. Direc- 
tory listings are not generally consid. 
ered creative advertising, but they do 
form a connecting link between crea- 
tive advertising and the actual inquiry 
and order. Therefore, if buyers can 
find your competitors listed in the 
telephone books and might call them 
from this source, perhaps you had bet- 
ter be represented also. 


Tell Them What They 
Want to Know 


We are in the midst of discussion wit 
sales management on themes, headlines 
and pictures for our advertisements. Wi 
are in a rather well sold condition, so w 
are not too interested in product advertis 
ing. This has tended to bring out adver 
tisements telling about our company and 


its service in general 

I am not very well satisfied with this 
and am looking for help Will vou let 
me have your suggestions? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 

Industrial advertising is in a par- 
ticularly difficult situation at the pres- 
ent time. We have marked time with 
war advertising—now, because of the 
oversold condition in many lines, we 
must mark time again. This usually 
causes the very poorest type of adver- 
tising. 

In an effort to improve, why not 
quiz yourself and sales management 


to 


your customers want 


know now? The trouble is that too 
frequently what your company thinks 
it wants to tell the trade is not exactly 
what the trade wants to know. Con- 
sequently the readership of the adver- 
tisements gets rather low. If ~~ 
yn ad- 


on ww hat 


reads a headline and it indicate 


vertisement which tells about your 


company and its services, assuming he 
already knows in a general way about 
your organization, he is not going 
read your copy. 

Why not try to develop subjects 
which buyers now have an intensive 
interest, giving them informa 
current situations, shortages, 0 
nities, etc., that will really be helpful 
to them? 

The other day we read a ) 
teresting editorial advertisem« 
heading of which was, “A St.‘ cement 


of Position.” Buyers are havin. trou 
ble getting this company’s p: duct 
They want to be posted on at tO 
expect. The advertisement tol. them 
exactly what to expect, and we clievé 
it. 


buyers were interested in readi 
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Every producer of industrial advertising or sales promo- 
tion ideas owes it to himself to join the N. I. A. A.—the 
ndustrial ideas-of-the-month club. 


The local monthly meetings are ideal clearing-houses 
or the winning ideas and the best thoughts of the indus- 
rial advertising leaders. These meetings stress the fac- 
iors that make some ideas or campaigns click and others 
‘ail. Both individual and community industrial prob- 
ems are freely and frankly discussed. It is these forum 
liscussions, as well as the many other attractive features, 
vhich make N. I. A. A. meetings indispensable to many 
ifthe brightest minds in industrial advertising and sales 
Promotion. 


Get to know better the top men in the idea trade. Join 


the N. | A. today. Membership is restricted to those 
engaged in the advertising and sales promotion of indus- 


rial products. If you live in or near a Chapter City, 


step in and sign up. 


If not, arrange with N. I. 





A. A. 


Headquarters to become a member-at-large. 


Either as a chapter member or member-at-large, you'll 
be kept abreast of the more effective trends in public 
relations, copy, media selection, new product develop- 
ment, market analysis and postwar planning. Check the 


nm i. a A, 


advantages in the box below. Also note 
locations of the 27 N. I. A. 


A. chapters. 





@N. I. A. A. GIVES YOU an 
opportunity te keep in touch 
with general market develop- 
ments —— with shifting com- 
petitive conditions in your 
own industry! 


@N.1.A. A. GIVES YOL 
first-rate speakers at the local 
monthly meetings, the  re- 
gional and national econfer- 
ences! 





WHAT N.1. A. A. MEMBERSHIP MEANS TO YOU 


@N. 1. A. A. GIVES YOU 
prompt releases of all re- 
ports, studies and surveys 
made by special N. I. A. A. 
committees! 


@N. 1. A.A. GIVES YOU 
the privilege of exchanging 
ideas with leading men in 
your own industry and many 
other industries! 








Here are the 27 N. 1. A. A. Chapters 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Detroit 
Houston 





Indianapolis 
Los Angeles 
Mason-Dixon 
Milwaukee 
Minnesota 
Montreal 
New Jersey 
New York 
Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 

Rochester 

Rockford 

San Francisco 

St. Louis 

Toledo 

Toronto 

Western New England 
Youngstown 





‘TIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


'0 EAST OHIO STREET 
ee 


INDUSTR 
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THIS MONTH: 


Gertrude Talbot of VanSant, 
Dugdale 


SIXTEEN years ago, when Gertrude 
\J Talbot arrived in Baltimore from 
South Carolina, she was a qualified 
teacher with a limited knowledge of 
. but she knew nothing of 


nursing . 
She was more than will- 


advertising. 
ing to learn, however, for today she 
heads up the media department of Van 
Sant, Dugdale & Company, Baltimore's 
largest industrial agency. 

stations 
abroad 


Publications and _ radio 
throughout the country and 
are familiar with the signature, “G. 
Talbot,” attached to space and time 
orders while such widely-known 
industrial concerns as The Black & 
Decker Mfg. Company, The Glenn 
L. Martin Company, Anchor Post 
Fence Company, and Fram Corpora- 
tion rely heavily upon Gertrude Tal- 
bot’s astute analysis of media. 

Gertrude’s advent in advertising was 
by way of being an accident... a 
fascinating accident, she maintains, for 
after 12 years in the field, she finds 
advertising as interesting as the day 
she started. Fresh out of the post- 
grad school of the University of 
Georgia, Gertrude took a crack at the 
life of a country school teacher, found 
it dull. Nursing claimed her atten- 
tion mext . . . but after a year of 
training in Augusta, Ga., she admitted 
her second mistake and joined her 
family in New Orleans. 

While doing clerical work for the 
Western Union Telegraph Company in 
New Orleans she married and returned 
to both her and her husband’s native 
state of South Carolina, where their 
two children, a boy and a girl now 
17 and 19 respectively, were born. 

In 1929, the ever 
course of life led Gertrude to Balti- 
advertising. 


unpredictable 


more, and a career in 
Hired as a secretary by a local pub- 
lisher, who published several small 
periodicals as an adjunct to his tropical 
fish and pet store, she was soon 
doubling up as proof reader for the 
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Gertrude Talbot 


Media Director, 
VanSant, Dugdale & Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


tropical fish magazine. Immediately 
intrigued with the work and its pos- 
sibilities, although her employer’s 
position in the publishing business was 
always a trifle shaky, Gertrude stayed 
on for two years, getting more deeply 
involved in publishing and editorial 
details and less and less interested in 
secretarial duties. 

Very unhappy with this rather pre- 
carious existence, Gertrude Talbot an- 
swered an ad in a Baltimore paper for 
a proof reader. Several weeks later 
she found herself associated with Bal- 
timore’s most prominent advertising 
agency. 

The advertising business had a secure 
hold on Gertrude by the time she 
started with VanSant-Dugdale, and in 
jig time she was assiduously digesting 
information about the phases of the 
business more involved and promising 
than proof reading. 


Determined to build an all-around 
knowledge of advertising, she under- 
took research work, mechanical pro- 
duction, even bookkeeping until 


Industrial Advetlining 


enthusiasm and a growing familiarity 
with the details of buying space for 
industrial clients led to a job as assist 
ant space buyer for the agency. 


There was only one more rung in 
the ladder of an enviable career in 
advertising, and in 1940, after seven 
years with VanSant-Dugdale, Gertrude 
Talbot became head of the agency's 
space department. At the time she 
was appointed to this position, the 
department consisted of only the space 
buyer and an assistant. Today, Ger- 
trude heads up a large, competent 
media department which purchases be- 
tween two and three million dollars 
worth of space and time annually. 


Since she has a substantial interest 
in industrial advertising, it’s under- 
standable enough that Gertrude shows 
up at the monthly meetings of the 
Maryland Industrial Marketers. But 
that’s only part of this busy gal’ 
extra-curricular activities. 

A staff assistant of the Red Cross, 
she devotes every other Sunday to vol- 
unteer work at hospitals for wounded 
veterans . she’s a committee mem- 
ber of the VanSant-Dugdale employes 
profit-sharing and retirement trust .. 
keeps up with her hobbies of books 
and the theater . . . and still finds time 
to be a capable understanding mother 
to her two children. 


Despite Gertrude’s enduring tascina 
tion for advertising, she makes no 
tempt to sell it to her children, wh 
are now approaching the age at whic! 
choice of profession is important 
Mary, her daughter, has her heart st 
on art and Gertrude is determined no 
to discourage Mary’s choice, any mor 
than she would dictate a course ‘or her 
son, James, who is a senior at Balt 


more’s Polytechnic Institute th an 
engineering career in view. 

“They'll work it out for chem 
selves,” says Gertrude Talbot ith 4 


“I did.” 


smile. 
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( The One 5 


( To See? 
Ns a 


Neer, 


That's the big question your salesmen face when 
they call on hospitals. For the purchasing agent 
who placed the order in that hospital in Saint 
Louis, may have no counterpart in the next town. 
Here your man may have to sell the supervisor 
of nurses, or perhaps the superintendent. 


There just isn't any easy formula; each sale to 
each hospital has to be tailor-made. And the tailor- 
made sale for the fellow selling surgical knives 
won't work for the man selling beds or the one 
selling drugs. Three different people may buy 
those items, or have a direct influence on whether 
someone else purchases them. 


Because of this complex situation advertising to 
this market is important. It can help your men. 
Good advertising, that explains the advantages 
of what you have to offer, that is written to appeal 
to an unusually high class of people, that is specific, 
not sparkling with glittering generalities, will get 
attention and thoughtful reading. It will make 
your line known so that your salesman won't be 
a total stranger. 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT can take your copy 


For Detailed 
Reterence Dote 


THE MARKET 


DATA BOOK 
Business 
Publications 

thon 
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The Only Hospital Pubii- 
he ABC and ABP 
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to everyone in the hospital who influences pur- 
chases—to many people your man may never have 
thought of calling upon. 


We reach them because for years our balanced 
editorial program of practical articles and a real 
news service, set off by a modern open makeup, 
has provided good reading. More than three- 
quarters of our subscribers route their copies to 
department heads and technicians in the organiza- 
tion. To maintain and increase this percentage, 
providing even deeper penetration, we have urged 
the extension of this practice, in articles, corre- 
spondence and display advertising. 


As a further assistance in selling the great hos- 
pital market, all our advertisers receive the HOS- 
PITAL MANAGEMENT Newsletter, which is based 
on the research and editorial activities of the 
publication. It is full of ideas and information of 
great help in understanding and reaching this 
field with sound copy appeals. 


Ask for our circular giving complete details 
about HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT as well as our 


many additional services to advertisers. 


Stasplil 


401409 


MA eMeMt 


100 E. OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 11 
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FREE 


TO ALL 
INDUSTRIAL 
MANUFACTURERS 
and their 
ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES 











Answers and Estimates 
of coming TRENDS and 
VOLUME in this 


BOAT INDUSTRY 
SURVEY 


@ What items of mechanical 
equipment (other than pro- 
pulsion) will be in greater 


use in postwar boats? 


@ What materials, other than 
wood, do you think will be 
commonly used to build 


tomorrow’s boat? 


@ Do you believe your vol- 
ume of boat construction 
(or design) in the first few 
postwar years will exceed 
that of the last prewar 


years? 


Yachting asked the ques- 
tions. Naval architects and 
yacht builders gave the 


answers. 


A note will bring your copy, a 
ene page condensation, of these 
important opinions. Write today. 
Discover what leaders in the 
yachting industry think about the 
future of your product or service 
in their field. 


Write Advertising Department 
cht 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CO. 
205 East 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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Books 








for Marketing Men 


SUCCESSFUL SALES TRAINING 
By Eugene Dynner 


Published by Advertising Publications, Inc., 
100 East Ohio Street, Chicago |! 
Price: $2.00 

“Successful Sales Training,” by Eugene 
Dynner, vice-president in charge of sales 
of Globe Industries, Dayton, O., has just 
been published by Advertising Publication, 
Inc. Based on a series of articles pub 
lished in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, Mr 
Dynner’s timely book covers all aspects 
of the problem of selecting and training 
salesmen for effective field work 

After discussing the basic problems in 
volved in the task of building a successful 
sales organization, Mr. Dynner provides 
practical help in the actual training pro 
gram Under the subject of “Training 
Tools,” for example, he discusses training 
scripts, sales manuals, easels and black 
boards, functional charts, pictures and dia- 
grams, samples and models, screen projec: 
tions, sound recordings, books and bulle 
tins 

In discussing the moot question of se 
lecting salesman on the basis of sales man- 
agers individual judgment, versus more 
exact methods, the author says, “I am no 
advocate of mystic rigamarole or trick sys 
tems in business, but I believe a more 
scientific approach to personnel selection 
is much needed in the selling field, espe 
cially in smaller organizations.” 


MODERN LETTERING SIMPLIFIED 
By Joseph R. La Violette 


Published by The House of Little Books, 
80 East IIth Street, New York 
Price: $1.00 


Joseph R. La Violette has explained in 
his book, “Modern Lettering Simplified,” 
the fundamentals for brush, pen and pastel 
lettering used in making posters, window 
cards and copy for reproduction 

The author's experience in designing 
posters, magazine and newspaper adver 
tisements gives the reader practical infor 
mation which will be of interest to adver 
tising men. Besides his work for advertis 
ing agencies, Mr. La Violette’s lettering 
has appeared in many national publica 
tions and in the Art Dhrectors’ Annual 
Show ot New York 


THE PAN AMERICAN YEARBOOK 1945 
Compiled by Pan American Associates 


Published by Farris A. Flint 
Price: $5.00 

To the business man concerned with 
inter-American trade, “The Pan American 
Yearbook 1945” will be very valuable as 
a reference for essential information about 
North and South America. The book is 
divided into three parts 

Part I consists of general information on 
economy, geography, government, etc 
part II devotes a chapter to each country, 
giving specific details on trade controls, 
history, brief statistical surveys, etc., and 
part III is a Who's Who of inter-American 
trade, listing companies and representatives 
classified by industry. Full-page maps of 
each country and maps of all major cities 
are included in part II 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTORY 
YEARBOOK 


Published by Public Relations Directory and 


Yearbook, Inc., 
82 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Price: $15.00 


“The Public Relations Directory and 
Yearbook” is the first volume of its kind t 
be published in the field of public rel; 
tions. As such, it is a worthwhile contr 
bution. With the improvements for future 
editions already being planned, the book 
may in time become the standard reference 
in public relations work 

The volume is in two parts; part I 1s 
editorial section of outstanding article 
written by leading persons in public re 
tions; part II is a directory of advertisi 
agencies, business companies, trade ass 
ciations and _ professional organizations 
publicity service bureaus, and other relate 
groups 
BUILDING A SALES TRAINING PLAN 


By Edward J. Hegarty 


Published by McGraw-Hill Book Company 


New York 
Price: $2.00 First Edition 


“Building A Sales Training Plan’ 


Edward J. Hegarty is a book tl 
a new practical approach to on 
major problems of business—the 
yf salesmen. Mr. Hegarty’s plar 
on his belief that since selling is ar 
process, training to sell should als 


orderly process. Thus, the materi: 


presents not only discusses sales 
principles but also gives specific 
the practical application of then 
To the sales manager or trainir 
tor, these suggestions, based on 
experience, will be especially val 
improving his present sales trai 
gram and for operating it success! 


THE ART AND TECHNIQUE OF P 
ENGRAVING 
Compiled and published 
by Julien J. Soubiran 
Price: $1.00 


“The Art and Technique of | 
graving was written by Julien | 
for those who are unfamiliar wit 
ous steps in making photo 
Through the use of illustration, « 
in the process of photo-engra\ 
photographing to finishing and | 
is clearly explained. Also incl 
short history of the art, and a 
important words and terms 


New Account for Reach 
The Sperry Gyroscope Com 
Great Neck, L. I, N. Y., has 
the appointment of the Char 
Reach Company, New York ( 


advertising agency 


Hill Agency Appointed 
Hill Advertising, Inc., New 
handle the advertising of the 
strument Corporation, makers 
nication equipment. Business 
and direct mail will be used 
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THAT’S ME 





THE GOOSE THAT'S 
GONNA LAY THE GOLDEN EGG 





. and WORLDWIDE MARKETS is my name! Yes Sir, 
“Worldwide Markets for American-Made Petroleum Equip- 


me 
= 

X I E ment” is the goose that’s gonna lay the “golden-egg” for 

) many an American equipment manufacturer. 





CANA 
- Once again, The Oil and Gas Journal leads the field with an 


ome extensive study of foreign equipment needs, and this 51- 
TRINIDAD page report, prepared after twenty-four months of research 

ARUBA by our own representatives right-on-the-ground in twenty- 
CURACAO six foreign countries, can be yours for the asking. Simply 
cosennn, write on your letterhead, “Please send me Worldwide 
veneEUeLA Markets for American-Made Petroleum Equipment,” drop 
snaen in the mail and this comprehensive report will be sent you 
scuaser without charge. 





PERU 


This is one of the many JOURNAL FIRSTS .. . one of the 


pe many JOURNAL SERVICES . . . to men of the oil industry 
Pies . that puts the JOURNAL FIRST with THEM! 


GREAT BRITAIN 
FRANCE 
ECYPT 
IRAQ 
IRAN 


KUWAIT 





SAUDI ARABIA 
BAHREIN ISLAND 
QATAR 
PALESTINE 
LEBANON 
PACIFIC ISLANDS 






Foreign BUYERS may be far away 
But they'll READ your ads in the OGJ! 











For 1946 Schedules 


> 


nEW (00 & 
COVERAGE 


REACHES EVERY 


GAS UTILITY 
eweenrgigrooenncceeenen 


Under its new circulation plan 
GAS will deliver for your 1946 
advertising schedule these five 
adt ‘antages: 





1 Highest total circulation of 
any magazine going exclu- 
sively to gas companies. 


? Complete coverage of every 
gas distributing company in 
the United States. 


3 Highly selective coverage that 
reaches the right man or men 
who control the buying in all 
important companies... and 

in the smaller ones as well. 


4 Lowest advertising rate per 
thousand of any magazine 
serving this industry. 


5 Readership of from 15,000 to 


20,000 gas company executives 
and employees per month. 


Ask for details 








THE MAGAZINE OF THE 
GAS UTILITY 
INDUSTRY 


50 East 42nd Street, New York 17 
1064 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 3 


1709 WEST EIGHTH STREET 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 92] 


Composite Customer 


only make some effort to understand 
what I’m up against, they could Aelp 
me to buy; help me to decide which 
product is best for my purpose. When 
will they learn that we’re not buying 
peanuts in here?” 

A production man comments, 
“Some salesmen know their business 
very well indeed but they won’t tell 
you about their product’s limitation. 
I’ve known of cases where we bought 
equipment that the salesman knew 
wasn’t the best for that particular ap- 
plication. I guess he thought we were 
stupid or something and wouldn’t find 
out about it. But we did find out, and 
naturally we don’t do any more bus- 
iness with that company. Now who’s 
stupid?” 

A design engineer remarked, “We 
had a terrific packing problem. It in- 
volved stuffing box design and many 
other factors. The packing salesmen 
were no help at all. One man did spend 
some time on it but he didn’t know 
enough to help us. And yet the po- 
tential volume was so great that any 
packing manufacturer could well af- 
ford to spend weeks on the problem. 
One company finally did just that, 
and it came up with the answer. Dur- 
ing the following months it got orders 
for thousands of dollars worth of 
packing. Its salesmen were smart 
enough to see an opportunity in our 
problem to make some real money for 
themselves. The rest were just ‘sales- 
men of the ordinary variety.’ ” 

In the matter of advertising, the 
average technical man is inclined to 
be suspicious or even contemptuous. 
He gets a tremendous amount of that 
which he doesn’t want—generalities, 
unsupported claims, sweeping state- 
ments and just plain blah. He is fed 
up with this sort of tripe and resents 
the space it takes up in his technical 
publications. Many advertisers fail to 
understand, he thinks, the reason why 
he reads these magazines—to help him 
do his job better. He certainly doesn’t 
read them, with their pages of dry-as- 
dust engineering data, just for fun. 

An engineer said, “I’m getting so 
that when an ad looks like an ad I 
pass it up. It just doesn’t offer me 
anything I can use to make purchasing 
decisions. Occasionally I see an ad that 
looks as though it contains technical 
information. I'll always look at it to 
see if it has anything for me. But why 
do they spend money clamoring for 
my attention with clever headlines 
and fancy pictures when what I want 
is facts?” 

Remarked a plant superintendent, 
“Advertising is a laugh. Mostly, I 


skim through wie ads to see if there 
are any new prod-ts I ought to know 
about. Otherwise, they’re a waste of 
time. The claims of superiority are 
simply nauseating. This type of ad- 
vertising might work on children. It 
might even convince me if the prod- 
uct was a toothbrush, about which | 
know nothing. But on _ processing 
equipment, such drivel has the opposite 
effect than is intended.” 

Commented a design engineer, ‘My 
job is primarily selection of materials 
of construction and finishes and it 
isn’t made easier by the advertising. A 
lot of manufacturers will give you 
positive information, but never the 
negative side. And sometimes, in fact 
most of the time, I must have both. 
They think it’s good selling to ad- 
vertise the advantages and omit the 
disadvantages. They must feel that | 
don’t need to know what material 
won’t do as much as what it will do 
If they’d only learn that we've got 
to have the whole story to buy cor- 
rectly.” 

In the case of manufacturers’ in- 
struction books, catalogs and techni- 
cal literature, men are much better 
served. Many catalogs are excellent, 
they say. Also, they find that instruc- 
tion books and maintenance manuals 
contain a tremendous amount of help- 
ful information. But here, too, is room 
for improvement, according to the 
men who use them. 

A chief engineer said, ‘These book- 
lets contain everything we need. 
There’s only one thing wrong with 
them. The text is too technical. We 
like to put this data in the hands of 
our foremen but we found that thi 
particular booklet wasn’t being used 
After some investigation we discovered 
that most of them, not being engi- 
neers, couldn’t understand the text 
They didn’t like to admit this to any 
one, so we had the deuce of a time 
finding out what was wrong. | have 
advised this company to rewrite thei 
literature in simpler terms.” 


Another engineer said, “It’s a pit) 
they didn’t consult us before printing 
this manual. We could have saved 


them a lot of money. You see, ¥ 


know our maintenance men. The! 
won’t admit they don’t know any 
thing and they wouldn’t be caugh' 
reading anything about their jobs bu! 
they will look at simple drawings an 
photographs. The processes explaine? 
here are highly susceptible to demon 
strations by illustration. Yet, chey™ 


included few pictures and those t¢¥ 
are either too technical or ¢'se 2% 
little to clarification. Give these m 
tenance men a picture they cin gt 
at a glance and they use it.” 


main 





A production executive sai’, “Ov 
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EDITORIAL FEATURES THAT COUNT WITH ENGINEERS... 


Background, knowledge, and experience in all phases of electronics qualify 
our editorial staff as authorities in the field. Electronic engineers look to them 
for complete, technical, and factual presentation of electronic news. 


During the war and since ELECTRONICS has provided the comprehensive, expert, 
up-to-the-minute reporting needed—it has led the field in timely and authori- 
tative feature articles beamed at the key men in radio and equipment, commu- 
nications, and industry who are today’s and tomorrow's electronic market. 


BACK-Or-THE-BOOK DEPARTMENTS... 


Through ELECTRONICS’ regular monthly back-of-the-book departments such as 
Industrial Control’, “Reference Sheet’, ‘Tubes At Work", “New Products’, 
New Books’, “News Of The Industry’, and “Electron Art’, engineers obtain 
the news they need of products, industrial applications, industry trends and 
scientific developments. Surveys show them “‘out front’ favorites with engineers. 


IN 1946... 


ELECTRONICS’ editorial staff will continue to pioneer with and for industry — 
providing the sound, practical information that will help industry to realize full 
potentials— bringing the future into clearer focus for the men who buy and in- 
fluence the purchase of electronic components and equipment. 


and now MEET THE STAFF... 


Here are the members responsible for the broad scope and high quality of 


ELECTRONICS’ editorial content: 


Editor: KEITH HENNEY-— In radio since 1922 
publishing business since 1925 Western Re 
serve Harvard Graduate School A term 
at Bell Telephone Lab In 1925 Director of 
radio laboratory of RADIO BROADCAST Maga- 
zine In 1930, upon founding of ELECTRON- 
ICS became Associate Editor, Managing Editor 
in 1934, Editor in 1935. 


Executive Editor: DONALD G. FINK — Gradu- 


ate M.1.T . Came to ELECTRONICS in 1934 
atter serving on electrical engineering staff of 
M author of books on electronics, tele- 
vision, radar . leave of absence 1941 to join 


vorious governmental staffs returned to 


ELECTRONICS 1945 


Managing Editor: W. W. MacDONALD — Joined 
ELECTRONICS in 1941 . long experience as 
Ed of RADIO RETAILING . years of elec- 


tre equipment manufacture, installation and 
maintenance experience . practical know- 
le of applications of circuits fits him well 
for esent specialization in industrial appli- 


co 


Associate Editor: JOHN MARKUS — Come to 
ELECTRONICS 1943. 1935-42 Technical Editor 


N | Radio Institute Washington . . . pre- 
Pa gnal Corps instruction books and several 
te | booklets. 


THE ACCEPTED LEADER IN 


Associate Editor: VIN ZELUFF—Former Techni- 
cal Editor RADIO RETAILING . . came to 
ELECTRONICS after three years teaching radio 
theory in N. Y. City school system . . . Amateur 
radio operator 17 years 
gineer and communications operator . author 
of textbook on radio for use in high schools. 


also broadcast en 


Assistant Editor: FRANK HAYLOCK -— Joined 
ELECTRONICS 1944 previously Assistant 
Editor ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING . prior 
to that active in technical writing and promo- 
tion in medical electronics, metallurgy, and 
cable industries. 


Assistant Editor: FRANK ROCKETT— Formerly 
taught in ESMWT electronics uhf laboratory, 
universities and a technical school . pre- 
viously occupied in OSRD radiation research. 


Chicago Editor: “JAMES A. MYERS —Graduate 
Millsaps College . radio engineer and tech- 
1943 Philco Corp., 
. technical writing, radar 
installation and maintenance. 


nical writer since 1924 
Engineering Dept 


Washington Editor: G. T. MONTGOMERY 
-broad background of newsgathering, writing, 
public relations, and business resed@ch . . . with 
ELECTRONICS since 1942 
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operation is tricky, and we are chang 
ing procedures all the time. On a 
tailor-made product like this, muss 
production is out. We have to depend 


know-how of 


a lot on the individual 
our men. W hen we buy something new 
—say, a new machine or a new tool— 
we depend a great deal on printed in 
structions from the manufacturer. It 
this material were more complete and 
simplified, we wouldn’t have to ask 
the manufacturer to spend so much 
time show ing our men how to use their 
products.” (Here’s an examp!e of how 


complete printed information could 
have saved the time of expensive ser\ 


ice personnel. ) 


You 


lines to tell what’s needed most in in- 


don’t have to read between 
dustrial advertising and selling. I[/’s 
plain that the way to get more busi 
ness is to solve problems for peo pli 
them. And if there is an 


engineer OF production man anyw here 


who have 
who lacks problems, he is to be con 
gratulated. He’s one in a thousand. 

sure way to get a 
him 


If there’s one 


technical man’s attention, give 
(or tell him how to get) information 
that will help him to do his job better. 


Like everything else that is over 
simplified in print, there’s a catch to 


it. You mustn’t what fype oft 


guess 


750,000,000 





information he needs. It you guess 
wrong, you’ve spent time and money 
for little gain. Better find out before 
you proceed and the best way to find 
out is to ask him. Yes, get out in the 
field and ask. It’s the only way you 
can find out how to help solve the 
problems of your customers and pros- 
pects. 

As for the technique of asking, here 

1 few brief tips that may be help- 
ful: 

1. Ke 


ind you'll get more information. 


Pp your visit informal. Relax 


3. Dent talk much. Listen, ask tor 
idvice and opinions. 


3. Don’t argue. It’s the surest way 


to dam up the flow of information. 


4. Don’t correct any musstatements 
he makes about your product. Nobody 
likes to be wrong. Furthermore, you’re 
what he thinks, 


Leave that to 


in there to find out 
not to set him right. 
your selling and advertising. 

§. No 


though you’ve come to spend the day. 


questionnatre. It looks as 


6. No notes. Sometimes they freeze 
up when you start writing down what 


they say. 
7. Be really interested in his prob- 
lems. If you’re not, stay away, for 


ANTE 246 


Right now, in Illinois-Indiana-Ohio, the lid is off on new 
construction . . . there's a $750,000,000 ante on the table 
for public works in 1946. NOW is the time to cash in on 
this premium Midwest market through the advertising 
pages of CONSTRUCTION DIGEST . . . the bi-weekly 
newsmagazine read regularly by 7,500 engineers, con- 
tractors and public works officials who do the spending in 





this "Always Good Market." 


ONSTRUCTION 


IMinois 
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Indiana Ohio Public Work 





IGEST 


Indianapolis 


they'll spot insincerity every tin 

8. Ask why, why, WHY. If you 
don’t know why he thinks that way 
how can you fix whatever’s wrong? 
You can’t. 


Answer: 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 102] 


NIAA Survey 


(9 companies), general mazazine space 
(4 companies), catalogs (8 compan 
ies), product literature (5 compan- 
ies), external house organs (2 compa- 
nies), conventions and exhibits (3 
companies); containers or packagin 
materials, publishers’ consolidated cat 
alogs (2 companies), catalogs (2 com- 
panies), literature (3) companies 
direct mail (3 companies), motion pic- 
tures, etc. (1 company), convention 
and exhibits (2 companies); proc 

materials, business paper space (5 com 
panies), publishers’ consolidated cata- 
logs (1 company), product literature 
(3 companies); building materials 
business paper space (6 companies), 
motion pictures, etc., (3 companies), 
conventions and exhibits (1 company 





Ingersoll Reorganizes Sales 


Ingersoll Steel Division, Borg-Warner 
Corporation, has organized the largest sales 
department in its 61 years of business 
Roland D. Doane, 
widely known per- 
sonality in_ sales, 
merchandising, mar- 
ket research, and 
advertising, will 
head the new de- 
partment as general 
sales manager. Mr. 
Doane joined the 
company in 1938 
He was loaned by 
Ingersoll Steel to 
Borg-Warner in 
1942 to represent 
the latter's divisions 
and subsidiaries in 





Roland D. Doane 
Washington, and in January, 1945, he 


was called to take part in the companys 
plans for reconversion. Mr. Doane has 
taken the entire 28th floor and part o! 


the 25th floor of the 310 South Michigan 
Avenue building 


Parks Appointed Metals 
Society Editor 


John M. Parks has joined the iff ol 
the American Society for Metals, Cleve 
land, O., as editor of technical bo Dr 

f the 


Parks will also assist in the worl 
educational committee and prepat 
series for use by the local chapter ups 

The society's objective is to jinate 


the advances of industry and present these 
in technical books prepared uncer te | 
direction of Dr. Parks. Many of the books 
now being published will be revised n° 
brought up-to-date. } 
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...and 70,000 Freight Cars 


TO CATCH UP on replacements, Ameri- 
can railroads will need to buy 1,270 loco- 
motives and 70,000 freight cars annually 
the next five years. These, with passenger 
cars and other equipment, plus improve- 
ments to roadways and structures, will 
require the investment of 700 million dol- 


lars a year by the Class I roads. 


And this is just one unit in the vast busi- 
ness market. Whether you make steel rails 
Or paper clips, your greatest sales possi- 
bilities lie among American business men. 
They can buy whatever you make. To con- 
tinue operations, they must buy, either 


from you or your competitors. 
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To make your products their first choice, 
you can put nearly a million sales messages 
in their hands each month by using just 
these four business magazines: Nation’s 
Business with 456,640; United States News 
with 204,927; Fortune with 188,918 and 
Business Week with 126,246. 


The total is 976,731. The cost is $6,585 
for full pages. The market justifies all the 
sales effort you can make. Don’t use less 
than these four fundamental executive 
magazines. 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


Washington e DC 
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MertAt-WorkKING EQuIPMENT 
answers the need for a new 
equipment publication in the 

metal working field 














For 1946 Schedules— een: =< = : 


a low-cost, over-all 4 —=- se 
coverage which will = 
produce record 
results. 





COMPLETE COVERAGE 











25,000 MONTHLY CIRCULATION GUARANTEED 


Carefully selected, checked and controlled (free) .circulation consisting of names of 
individuals who influence the purchasing of metal-working equipment, machines, parts, 
tools, materials, etc. Among industries reached, where metal-working equipment is essen- 
tial, are: Agricultural Machinery and Implements; Automobiles, Airplanes, and all Motor- 
driven Vehicles; Automotive and Aviation Parts and Accessories; Boilers, lensers and 
Tanks; Business Machines; Electrical Machinery and Apparatus; apo and other Prime 
Movers; Food and Chemical Machinery; Machine Parts and = echanisms; Machine 
Tools; Machinery, Metal-working and Non-metal-workin aintenance and Repair 
Shops; Materials for Machine and Metal Products ~~ he re; Miscellaneous Metal 
Products; Portable and Small Tools; Pumps, Compressors, Blowers and Fans; Screw 
Machine and other Bar-stock Products. 











ae — . Paige AEC ae se! 
1/9 page — 344" x 434” — $100.00 per issue on 12-Time basis 
2/9 page — 344" x 954” — $196.00 per issue on 12-Time basis 
One-ninth and two-ninth units are standard and no larger space 
sold, but several separate units may be used in any issue. 
Agency Commission — 15% 
= iinet ees 





NEW FEATURES FOR THE | 
METAL-WORKING FIELD 


ann cece a — ae! 





For the first time, a publication limited entirely to new equipment, machinery, tools, 
parts, materials, applications and literature. 

For the first time, an easy reading newspaper-type of trade paper with all advertising 
next to reading matter, with advertising restricted to size. 

For the first time, inquiries made easy through a well controlled and quick acting 
publisher's inquiry system. 

The Sutton Publishing Company, Inc., publishers of METAL-WORKING EQUIPMENT, 
started a similar type of publication, ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT, in the electrical field ia 

t 1941. For the past four years it has broken many publishing records in the 

clectrical field — among others being 100% request circulation and a six month's average 
of over 7,500 inquiries per month to the publisher (with many more going direct to 
advertisers). Check a copy of ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT — sending for one if not other- 
wise available. 


CHECK THE FIRST FEW ISSUES 


METAL-WORKING EQUIPMENT was only announced on September 4th and 
six weeks later the first issue (November) carried 56 units of space placed by 46 
leading advertisers—and 168 units of space were definitely contracted for. What's 
more, over 12,000 of the guaranteed circulation (50%) was already on a request 
basis By the time this advertisement appears the two following issues will also 
be mailed. Check these issues—study both editorial 
and advertising Be sure to include this sales pro- 


ducing paper on your 1946 schedule. 
6 8077 








MetAt-Work1nc EourestENT 


Published by SUTTON PUBtISHING CO., INC. 
60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YOXK 17, N.Y. 


Also publishers of ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
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Porter-Cable Campaign 


remains more or less constant throughout 
a series of mailings 

3. The same mailing, unaltered in a: 
respect, can be sent to the same list over 
and over again with no variations in re 
turns. If a mailing has proved successful, 
it can be sent out time and again, unless 
product improvements or market trends 
dictate a change of copy to meet new 
conditions. 

4. “Clever” or “back entrance™ py 
appeals or the lack of a fundamentally 
sound copy theme drastically cuts ret 
Tell the prospect how your product will 
solve his problems . . . tell him bluntly, 
quickly, prove it, and ask him to do some- 
thing. (Be sure you know what his prob 
lems are). 

5. The prospect must be told to act 
Return the enclosed card, telephone a dis 
tributor for further information, ask for 
samples, send his problem for a methods 
analysis or simply place the mailing in his 
file . but he must be told to do some- 
thing 

Mailings which merely tell or explain 
without forcing action are attractive only 
in scrapbooks, not on sales charts 

6. All inquiries must be followed up 
with haste. People who return coupons 
and cards have short lives and shorter 
memories .. . they die so quickly. 

A second follow-up should follow the 
first in about one week or ten days to keep 
the prospect alive artificially until the 
salesman arrives. An efhcient follow-up 
system is paramount if inquiries from mail- 
ings, publicity articles and ads are to be 
converted into sales 


+ 


7. Letters and literature sent in reply 
to inquiries will result in more sales if the 
follow-up carries the same copy theme as 
the original message which forced the in 
quiry. If the prospect receives a mailing 
promising increased surfacing production 
interest dies if he receives a follow-uy 
promising higher employe morale 

8 Excellence ot copy 1s fundamental at 
any time. In spite of tremendous stride 
made in the field of layout and improved 
mechanical production, copy supplies the 
door-opener for the salesmen 


3 


Direct mail, intelligently planned 
and prepared, with equal emphasis on 
the follow-up, must have manhood 
stature in the overall industrial sales 
promotion family, if utmost results 
are to be expected from the advertis- 
ing dollar. 


Baum Joins Agency 


Harry Neal Baum, who was advertising 
manager of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chi 
cago, for nearly nine years, has } d 
Kirkgasser-Drew, Chicago agency AS 
account executive 


MacDonald-Cook Appoints Purne! 


Fritz Purnell has been appoint 
head the publicity and public rela 
department of MacDonald-Cook Con 
Chicago advertising agency 

Mr. Purnell was formerly associote? 
with the Buchen Company and Russ 
Gray, Inc., Chicago agencies 
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HITCHCOCK 
CATALOGS SERVE 

EXPANDING WORLD 
MARKETS... 





X ustrial 
1. English . . . Distributed in Asia, Africa, Europe and Australia. Issued 1946, 1948, etc. 
<eee 2 2. Spanish, 1945, 1947, etc. Distributed in Spanish speaking Latin America, Spain and 


her possessions. 


3. Portuguese, 1945, 1947, etc. Distributed in Brazil, Portugal, Portuguese West and 
East Africa. 


s@énstruction and Road Building 


“4. Spanish, 1946, 1948, etc. Distributed in Spanish speaking Latin America, Spain and 
her possessions. 


5. Portuguese, 1946, 1948, etc. Distributed in Brazil, Portugal, Portuguese West and 
East Africa. 


Agricultural and Food Processing 
6. Spanish, 1946, 1948, etc. Distributed in Spanish speaking Latin America, Spain and 
her possessions. 
7. Portuguese, 1946, 1948, etc. Distributed in Brazil, Portugal, Portuguese West and 
East Africa. 


Foreign buyers . . . through training, experience and You can be sure your sales message in a Hitchcock 
necessity ... make far greater use of Combined catalogs Export Sales Catalog will reach the proper buying 
than American buyers. The comprehensive catalog, influences abroad. That’s because the distribution is 
listing the products of many manufacturers, fits the supervised on-the-scene by Hitchcock central office 





needs and habits of overseas purchasers. representatives. Complete information on request. 

E 
A 
HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING CO “ma C 

: ° NEW YORK x O 

540 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5 Leshewenne 44028 9}z/° 

Telephone Harrison 6040 403 West Eighth Street ola|< 

Other Hitchcock Publications LOS ANGELES Sla]¥ 
WOOD WORKING DIGEST * RESALE * MACHINE TOOL BLUE BOOK Tucker 1579 > 





eee 
ena ROL RES SS TE A cs ee ca aS 
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Industrial Displays 


importance of certain aspects ot their 
sales story to the specific audience, 
trafhe flow, congestion and many other 
details that make the exhibit stand out 
in the show. After it had decided 
upon the most effective arrangement, 
the actual exhibit units would be taken 
out of storage and placed in the show 
exactly as they had decided with the 
miniature models. 

A tailor-made job for each and every 
show was then provided. Of course, 
this entire plan was taken into consid- 
eration when the exhibit was built so 
that the various units would be con- 
veniently interchangeable. 


Just recently, a series of 12 dioramas, 
depicting the development of the steel 
industry, was built by Gardner Dis- 
plays for the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. The tiniest details were 
faithfully reproduced with jewel-like 
three-dimensional 
excellent 
are to be 


precision in these 
dioramas and they carried an 
They 
Corporation’s 


institutional message. 
displayed in the Steel 
main lobby windows at 71 Broadway, 


New York. 






al 


Another excellent example is the 
model showrooms made for the Amer- 
ican Radiator and Standard Sanitary 
Corporation. This company, inter- 
ested in helping its many dealers all 
over the country to achieve efficient, 
attractive, sales - stimulating show- 
rooms, has conceived a plan which 
will accomplish this result at a mini- 
mum of expense to the dealer. 


The floor plan is, of course, flexible 
and can be adapted to almost any 
size showroom, allowing for the dis- 
play of the various American-Standard 
products in a choice of several effective 
arrangements . . . and that’s where 
the models come in. 


When the American-Standard rep- 
resentative presents this plan to the 
dealer, he is equipped with a kit con- 
sisting of a model of the suggested 
showroom and scaled models of the 
products be displayed so that the 
dealer can choose his own setting and 
see exactly what it will look like. 

This plan will also achieve a certain 
uniformity in showroom layout for the 
American-Standard dealer organization 
and the company is quite enthusiastic 
over the prospects of this program. 


This represents only a small portion 





This business of turning out well 
groomed publications mi: iy look 
easy, to the outsider. But as in every 
other profe ssion, it takes e xpe rience 
to enable a printer to turn out a 
goodly number of quality publica- 
tions with see ‘mingly little effort. 


The secret lies in personnel and 
equipment. The right men pos- 
sessed of the right equipment can 
do a consistently good job when 


rightly directed and encouraged. 

That’s all for now . . . except that 
you ought to know that here at 
W NU we're doing a really good 
printing job for. an impressive 
number of publisher-clients. Like 
you, they expect quality printing 
at a fair price... and F *"y are 
getting i. 

We'll be glad to tell you more at 
your convenience. , 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


WESTERN sno0vee 1830 





NEWSPAPER 


UNION 210 SOUTH DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6 








' 


of a vast amount of evidence avail) »le 


to prove that industry has defini:ely 
become display-minded. These new 
methods of demonstration, together 
with the elaborate plans in the immedi- 
ate offing for the resumption of trade 
and business show activities, wor'd’s 
fairs, traveling shows, dealer heips, 
itinerant units, point-of-purchase dis- 
plays and the many other ways in 
which display material can be used to 
do a real job in stimulating sales and 
selling service, are strong reasons for 
believing that industrial showmanship 
has definitely arrived as a major adver- 
tising medium and that in this 
postwar, highly competitive era, it will 
receive a large share of industry’s ad- 
vertising and sales promotion budget 
ary appropriations. 


Fehsenfeld Heads Research 


Albert S. Fehsenfeld is the manager of 
the newly created market research depart 
ment of The Black 
& Decker Mfg 
Company, Towson, 
Md. 

Mr.  Fehsenfeld 
has been associated 
with the company 
since 1934, work- 
ing in various de- 
partments of the 
manufacturing and 
service operations 
at the Towson 
plant before his ap- 
pointment in 1940 
as sales representa 





Albert S. Fehsenfeld 


tive In his new 
position he will plan distribution and mar 
keting programs for the company’s prod 
ucts 

Mr. Fehsenfeld is a member of the 


American Marketing Association 


Voran Joins F&S&R Agency 


S. E. Voran, advertising manager 
Pesco Products Company for four years 
has joined Fuller & Smith & Ross as a 
count executive 


New Accounts to Evans 


Evans Associates, Inc.,- Chicago agency 
will handle the advertising of the Cull 
man Wheel Company, Chicago manulac 
turers of gear assemblies and sprockets, 
and for Samuel Bingham’s Sons, n 
turers of printing rollers. The public re 
lations division of the agency has als 
been appointed to handle trade and con 
sumer public relations for the Kellogg 
Switchboard and Supply Company, Chi 
cago 


Rollo Appointed District Manager 


Herbert D. Rollo has been appointee 
New England district manager of_the 
Wickwire Spencer Steel division, 0X 
rado Fuel and Iron Corporation 

Mr. Rollo has been with the company 
since 1933 and prior to his promotion Was 
wire rope sales engineer. 


New Account to F&S&R 


The National Malleable & Stee a* 
ings Company, Cleveland, O., nr ‘ucet 
of steel castings, has appointed Fi let 
Smith & Ross, Inc., as its ad’ 
agency. 
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John G. Belcher, Associate Publishing Director 
Progressive Architecture 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18 


Please send me the new MARKET and DATA Book. 








Advertising Volume Figures for 
November Issues of Business Papers 


Unless otherwise noted ill publ 


Pages 

Industrial Group 1945 1944 
Aero Digest (semi-mo) 230 837 
Air Conditioning & Refrie 

eration News (w) (1142x16) > . 
American Aviation (semi 

mo) 790) "114 
American Builder 115 46 
American City 121 9 
American Machinist (bi-w). *) 589 *578 
Architectural Forun 177 168 
Architectural Record 169 12¢ 
Automotive & Aviation I 

dustries (bi-w) 12 ; 
Aviatior on5 106 
Aviation Maintenance 79 11 
Bakers Helper (bi-w) 149 124 
Redding 83 57 
Brewers’ Digest 10) s 
Brick & Clay Record 5 27 
Bus Transportatior S198 $165 
Butane-Propane News 77 53 
Canner (w) */10 ai 
Ceramic Industry 
Chemical & Engineering 

News roo 2? 
(hemical Industries *141 *104 
Chemical & Metallurgical 

Engineering 90 19 
Civil Engineering 4 10) 
Coal Age 157 120 
Construction Digest (bi-w) *106 *S4 
Construction Methods (9x12) 149 118 
Constructor o1 1% 
Contractors & engineers 

Monthly (9%x14) 7h) 4 
Cotton 148 144 
Diesel Progress (8'4x11) 93 93 
Electric Light & Power 84 77 
Electrical Contracting Lhe Daf 
Flectrical South ri 8 
electrical West R3 68 
Flectrical World (w) 264 247 
Flectronics *353 *304 
Engineering & Mining Jour 

nal 157 120 
Engineering News Record 

(w) *t454 *¢403 
Factory Management & 

Maintenance 79 62 
Fire Fngineering 54 43 
Food Industries 191 152 
Foundry 14 196 
Gas 44 17 
Gas Age (bi-w) *51/190 *£107 
Heating Piping & Air Con 

ditioning 225 135 
Heating & Ventilating 79 64 
Industrial & Engineering 

Chemistry (two editions) 178 147 
Industrial Finishing (4%x 

6%) 92 74 
Industry & Power 148 141 
Iron Age (w) ° S29 *TtS17 
Laundry Age ° 182 *§150 
Machine Design 07 239 
Machine Tool Blue Rook 

(4144x614) 65 82 
Machinery 362 63 
Manufacturer Record 50 *59 
Marine Engineering & Ship 

ping Review 267 04 
Materials & Methods 228 198 
Mechanical Engineering 138 119 
Mechanization (4 123/16x 

75/16) 95 110 
Metal Finishing 79 R4 
Metal Progress 156 126 
Mill & Factors S58 tH 
Minine & Metallure S72 28 
Modern Machine Shop (4%x 

614) 7 7 
Modern Packaging *140 "114 
Modern Plasti *196 179 
National Rettler Gazette 121 11 


cations are monthilies 


and have standard 7x10 type page 


Pages 
1945 1944 
National Petroleum News 
(w) seaan 152 114 
National Provisioner (w) §||218 106 
Oil & Gas Journal (w)..... *§1|552 *$519 
Oi} Weekly (w) ooo o 91305 *§271 





Organic Finishing : 20 17 
Paper Industry & Paper 

World 102 85 
Paper Mill News (w)....... *)116 *115 
Paper Trade Journal (w)...*§)240 *§210 
Petroleum Engineer .. , 184 195 
Petroleum Refiner . : 206 218 
Pit & Quarry *127 *104 
Power . 261 260 
Power Plant Engineering 160 150 
Practical Builder (10%%x15) 34 25 
Printing : 63 58 
Product Engineering . *409 *366 
Production Engineering & 

Management 143 172 
Products Finishing (4%ex 

6 le ) aS 62 
Progressive Architecture 109 75 
Purchasing 308 280 
Railway Age (w) : $374 §325 
Railway Purchases & Stores 128 119 
Roads & Streets 93 R80 
Rock Products 82 67 
Sewage Works Engineering 18 
Southern Power & Industry 119 
Steel (w) 519 
Supervision 24 
Telephone Engineer °47 
Telephony (w) *§ *94 
Textile World 180 
Timberman ve ae °*72 
Tool & Die Journal (4%x 

7%) 156 173 
Water Works Engineering 

(bi-w) 62 79 
Water Works & Sewerage 52 44 
Welding Engineer 81 73 
West Coast Lumberman *115 *99 
Western Construction News 118 101 
Wood Worker ‘ . *65 *64 
Woodworking Digest (44x 

Hl.) *93 *RQ9 


Total 


Trade Group 


November Advertising Rises 5.7% 
Over October; 15% Higher than 1944 


November 1945 1944 
Industrial . 18,485 16,737 
Trade 1.729 , HAR 
E.rport 1,49 1,1 
Claas f 1,9 

Grand Total 27,01 23,491 
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Page Gain 
1,748 


American Artisan %153 81 
American Druggist , 181 147 
Boot & Shoe Recorder 

(semi-mo) ; *186 125 
Building Supply News 103 7 
Chain Store \ge 

Administration Edition 

Combination 34 29 

Druggist Fdition 123 91 

Fountain Restaurant 21 15 

General Merchandise Va- 

riety Store Editions $144 §95 

Grocery Editions 113 96 
Commercial Car Journal 227 210 
Domestic Fngineering 154 129 
Electrical Merchandising 

(9x12) , *\/182 *120 
Farm Implement News (bi- 

w) ; 133 110 
Fueloil & Oil Heat 66 59 
Gever's Topics 108 81 
Glass Digest 10 8 
Hardware Age (bi-w).. 332 246 
Jeweler'’s Circular—Keystone 310 230 
Lingerie Merchandising 68 744 
Liquor Store & Dispenser 103 79 
Men's Reporter (9x11%) 164 124 
Mill Supplies 262 231 
Motor 120 107 
Motor Age 133 114 
NJ (National Jeweler) (5% x 

7%) 309 220 

% Gain 11 Months 
10.4 Industrial 
1.081 28.9 Trade 

i) 29.5 Export 

72 19.2 Class seen 
521 15.0 Grand Total 





1945 
Office Appliances (6 5/6x10). 157 133 
Photographic Trade News 

(DUEKZIS5E) on cccccccscccecs 49 32 
Plumbing & Heating Jour- 

Me Sceuncadssoneess ie tens 47 38 
Sheet Metal Worker........ *78 *58 
Southern Automotive Jour- 

MRE scsesececces creseees 99 86 
Southern Hardware ........ &3 R9 
Sporting Goods Dealer...... 135 RO 
Syndicate Store Merchan- 

diser (41%4x65%%) ....... ‘a 110 97 
Underwear & Hosiery Re- 

err seetenses 137 123 
Wholesaler’s Salesman *1/95 *68 

Total 4,729 1 668 

Export Group 
American Automobile (Over- 

seas Edition) inn 66 59 
American Exporter (two 

editions) +n . ; 559 14 
Automovil Americano ; 4 79 
Caminos Y Calles (bi-mo) 37 32 
Farmaceutico ..... ae 65 62 
Hacienda (two editions) 130 11 
Ingenieria Internacional 

Construccion : 81 TF 
Ingenieria Internacional 

Industria wenn ite 141 ] 
Petroleo Interamericano (bi- 

mo) 151 11! 
Revista \ereo Latino 

America 38 {] 
Revista Rotaria 11 8 
Spanish Oral Hygiene (4 5/16 

x7 3/16) 52 34 
World Petroleum 88 at 

Total 1,493 1,15 

Class Group 
Advertising Age (w) (10% x 

|) Pee 191 180 
American Funeral Director 77 $f 
American Hairdresser 82 42 
American Restaurant R5 6 
Banking (7x10 3/16) fan 86 65 
Dental Survey . 163 161 
Distribution Age R 78 67 
Hospital Management , 85 74 
Hotel Management ....... 108 91 
Hotel World Review (w) ae 

(9%x14) . Se — , *§/'65 35% 
Industrial Marketing ; 147 116 
Medical Economics (44x6%) 121 102 
Modern Beauty Shop ...... 105 52 
Modern Hospital ate fe eceie 204 189 
Modern Medicine (41%4x6%) 164 1 I 
Nations’ Schools Sa 73 6 
Occupational Hazards (41x : 

61%) rere Q 50 a4 
Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 32/16) 162 15 
Restaurant Management .. 75 ht 
Scholastic Coach ... ; $1 2 
School Management (9%x - 

11%) : i / 28 
Traffic World (w).. 117 9 

Total 2,305 3 

SIncludes Special issue 

*Includes classified advertising 
Last issue estimated 

tFive issues 

eTwo issues 

# Established July, 1945 Formerl) 
Part II of Underwear ¢€ Hosiery Re- 
view 

®Not including Lingerie Merchandis 

ing, now published separately 

“Monthly starting July, 1945 

VIncludes mid-month “News Edition 

beginning November, 1945 
\Combined with December issu: 

YNot including Organic Finishi now 

published separately. / 

CiEstablished January, 1945 Former 

part of Metal Finishing. 

#October and November combin: 

NOTE: The above figures must t be 
quoted or reproduced without pern ion 

1945 1944 Page Gain Gain 

192,.°14 172,976 19,338 1.2 

45.628 6,608 9.020 4.6 

12,505 10.475 2.030 44 

22,103 9,952 2.151 8 

272,550 240.011 32 539 6 
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Extensive market research has determined that both executives and 
engineers must be familiar with product details and must be “sold” 
before the actual selection is made of plant equipment to be purchased. 
It also indicates that the men who initiate and control these purchases 
are “operating executives” and “plant engineers,” with the latter being 
most likely to actually “name” the equipment. 


Titles vary considerably, but the responsibilities of “plant engineers” 
include the selection, installation, operation and maintenance of power 
generating, heating, lighting and power utilizing equipment. 


INDUSTRY and POWER is directed to 
men in “hand-picked” plants by titles 
her than b l . : , oii . 
Se a ere eee To reach them most effectively with your advertising, use a magazine 

t be Th personnel changes—estimated nat te di l . the inf ti d $ hots of f 
at 20,000,000 within the next 12 that is directly serving the ormation needs of both plant engineers 
and executives. Select one that will continue to reach key men in 


monihs—do not interrupt the desired 
cov; age of executives and engineers. exactly the same 35,000 top-ranking plants year after year. 


a. INDOSTRY*POWER 





Magazine for Executives and Engineers MAUJER PUBLISHING COMPANY ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 
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A record of the activities and plans 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association and of its 27 chapters 


West Chester, Pa. 


— NILAA. Yewse 


Chairman of the Board: ARNO O. WITT, 


Advertising Manager, Schramm. In 


President and General Manager: W. LANE WITT 


National Headquarters: 


100 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 





Advertising Budgets Need Specific Objectives 
To Win Management's OK 


I is not enough to say, “It pays to 
advertise,” to win approval of the 
advertising budget says James Thomas 
Chirurg, president of the Boston agen- 
cy bearing his name. Speaking at the 
November meeting of the Industrial 


New York's IAA 


(As seen via our Speed-Graphic) 


James Thomas Chir- 
urg, president of the 
agency bearing his 
name, addresses 
members of the New 
York chapter at its 
November meeting 








The gentleman concentrating on the birdie 
is Moe Smith, Industrial Equipment News 
(right foreground). Clockwise from Mr. 
Smith are: Prentiss Jackson, Banking Maga- 
tine; H. D. Craig and Richard A. Fiebel- 
korn, James Thomas Chirurg Company; Karl 
Wehner, Wehner Advertising Service; Thom- 
as C. Morrison, Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Company; Robert F. Boger, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company; and Nelson 
Bond, Business Week 


Advertising Association of New York, 
Mr. Chirurg pointed out that manage- 
ment had real and definite reasons for 
wanting to cut the budget—reconver- 
sion plans, plant moderation, labor re- 
adjustment. To combat these statisti- 
cally supported objections to“. . 

proposition of increased advertising or 
at least the equal of 1945 . show 
them some objectives that they will 
. And those objectives have 


support °° 
“more 


to be more specific than just 
sales’ ee — 

His suggested strategy, evident in 
the title of his talk: “Getting the 
Generals To Go Along With Your 
Budget,” offers management an ob- 
jective it can recognize as “both tangi- 
ble and vital, and then outlining how 
such an can be achieved 
through the employment of advertis- 
ing tools.” Mr. Chirurg made it clear 
that when a specific objective is agreed 
upon, a specific sum of money can be 
arrived at as being necessary “—they 
could see what they were investing 
to gain a tangi- 


objective 


their money for. . . 
ble end.” 

Pointed slides showing 
campaigns of some of his agency’s 
clients, all of which contained spe- 
cific objectives, Mr. Chirurg’s talk 
explained how those objectives rather 
than the advertising program was sold. 
In this part of the discussion, the se- 
quence from original objective through 


up with 





No need for asking, “Is Everybody Happy?” 
here! (Left to right): William P. Winsor, 
Materials and Methods; James T. Chirurg, 
president, James Thomas Chirurg Company; 
Oliver G. Hendricks and William Cain, 
Thomas Register; Charles L. Haslup, The 
Fairbank's Company; and Norman Jervis, 
Sweets Catalog Service 
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(Left to right) Earle L. 


Intent audience: 
Townsend, Diesel Progress; H. Richard Mul- 
ler, United Chromium, Inc.; H. Rand, D. B. 
Hopkins Company; Edward H. O'Mara, U. 


S. News; Fred J. Meystre, DeLaval Sep- 

arator Company; Dwight M. Howley, Power 

Plant Engineering; Everett L. Rogers, South- 
ern Power and Industry 
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advertising to result was outlined and 
illustrated. For example, in one -as 
the objective was to gain more A-| 
distributors and to give present dis. 
tributors more confidence in the line 
The succeeding spreads were shown in 
order of their appearance, and_ the 
final response pictured in this cas 
the actual gain in distributors, making 
the method understandable. 

Mr. Chirurg’s summary 
that in gaining the specific goal the 
broader objectives “of more sales musi 
be achieved.” He concluded: “‘Selling 
the advertising budget—which is our 
immediate objective, is only one part 
of the story . . . when we have a new 
objective to go after and a new 2p- 
propriation to sell, it will be advan- 
tageous to have results to show . . 
as evidence that this year’s thinking 
was sound and that the methods used 
were right. 

“As we go into the new world o 
economics which follows the period 
of war production, we realize more and 
more that decisions are going to k 
made on the basis of facts—not faith 
Policymakers will want to know, not 
guess. They are going to expect 4 
to have the fact and the figures which 
will prove that our recommendations 
for advertising investment wil! mak 
advertising a means of reaching ob 
jectives rather than just of making 
a living for you and me.” 


revealed 





ppositt 
expect 
From left to right: A’ Jones 
O. S. Tyson Company; Charles ©. Neig* 
bors, Babcock & Wilcox Company; Mr. 20 


Karl A. Zollner of Steel (directly 
camera) looks as though he wasn 
ing this. 


ner; Edward M. Buck, Industria! ond EP. 


gineering Chemistry; and W. E. Reth, Be | 


cock & Wilcox Company 
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ned and 


What Percent 


ne 2as 
. i Of Your Sales Volume 
r¢ line 

nd th Has Been... Can Be...in the Mining Market? 
pes 

revealed 

syhoe LWAYS A BIG OUTLET for hundreds of items To lower operating costs through improved 
pe A of machinery, equipment and supplies, and mechanized mining methods is a relentless 
an a the actual importance of the metal and non- trend. Throughout the world, mining activities 
yo metallic mining market has been temporarily will remain high to supply metals and non- 
hinking over-shadowed by war-swollen demands metallics for rehabilitation and to satisfy 

“— for other products of manufacturing. pent-up demand for goods. Assuredly, 

> 7” concentration and careful direction of your 
me Perhaps, during the past four years, mining has company’s selling efforts on thie hme and 


yc faith. | AaCCounted for but a small percentage of your 


ow, not receptive market will pay dividends, now and 
pect « | Sales volume. But as other manufacturing ; 

s which for a long time to come. 

idation J Teturns to peacetime levels, the true importance 


1] make 


ing oD 
making 


of mining to your sales and advertising plans * * * * * 


will be revealed. 


T home and abroad, wherever mining is done, 








Percent-wise, sales to mining properties are 
BOUND to rise in relation to your total sales. 


But more important—the mining market is 


{-\, ENGINEERING & MINING JOURNAL is looked upon 
as the industry’s leading publication. Its pages are 
carefully studied by operators and executives to keep 
them up-to-date on new methods and products which 
will help them in their jobs. In circulation, intensity of 
readership, and in advertising volume, E&MJ is head 


a &row:s dollar-wise as well. and shoulders above any other mining magazine! 
pposi'* 
expec’ 
Jones 
Neigh 
na ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 
+h, Bab | ABC + ABP 
A McGraw-Hill Publication « 330 West 42nd Street « New York 18, N.Y. 
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Holmes Mettee, member of the Maryland chapter and a professional photographer, took 
this shot of the members and guests attending the chapter's November meeting. Mr. Mettee, 
speaker of the evening, held open house at his studio where he conducted a forum 


@ Maryland Goes Backstage 


An unusually interesting evening 
was served up for members of Mary 
land Industrial Marketers at its No- 
vember meeting. After cocktails, din- 
brief 


ner and a business session, the 


program was turned over to Holmes 
Mettee, MIM member and professional 
Mettee, 


scheduled to discuss the fine points of 


photographer. Mr. who was 
commercial photography, is a strong 
advocate of “‘on the scene” discussions, 
so, without further ado, members and 
guests of the Baltimore chapter ad 
journed to the Mettee Studio, where 
a “backstage” 
forum on professional photography. 


the owner conducted 


MIM members took an avid interest 
as Mr. Mettee demonstrated the intri- 
cate functionings of his precise pho- 
tographic equipment. Several authen- 
tic stages were set to show exactly 
what is involved in photographing the 
products and merchandise of manufac- 
turers for advertising purposes. The 
files, developing rooms and settings of 
the Mettee Studio 


inspection by the 


open for 


Market- 


were all 
Maryland 
ers. 

climax to the 


As an appropriate 


evening's activities, members and 
guests struck a group pose and Holmes 
photographed the entire assemblage 


with results shown on this page. 


® Ontario Hears ABP 
Chief 


Stanley A. Knisely, executive 
Associated 


New York, 


members of the Ontario Industrial Ad- 


vice 
president of Business Pa- 
pers, Inc., addressed the 
vertisers Association at the meeting of 
the chapter, on the subject, “Back to 
Overalls.” 


Mr. Knisely 


the job business papers have done dur 


told, very effectively, 
ing the war. He likened business papers 
to post graduate courses for men in all 
helds of endeavor. He, however, stress 
ed the fact that they have a greater 
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job to do in the postwar world because 
the efhciency of industry would have 
to be stepped up. He told advertisers, 
too, that advertisements prepared in 
the coming years would have to do a 
better and less costly job of selling. 

Copies of Mr. 
which he is now editing, will be avail- 


Knisely’s speech, 


able from the Ontario chapter very 
shortly. 


®@ Rochester Chapter 
Hears Smith 


Speaking 


and 
guests of the Rochester chapter, Har- 
Smith, 


before members 


ry W. 


Ir., vice-president of 





John Mather Lupton Company, Ney 


York agency, discussed the intrica- 


cies of technical news handling, 
outlined in his recent series of articles 
published in INDUsTRIAL MARKF ring 

“What’s new besides new equip. 
ment?” asked Mr. Smith, in suggest. 
ing the numerous aspects of techni- 
cal news. “User case history, mainte. 
nance advice, installation quirks, de. 
sign data and how to use. . . these are 
but a few of the almost limitless tech- 
nical news stories. Writing the storie: 
is a secondary consideration,” he point- 
ed out. “Even more important is tak 
ing advantage of the needs of the edi- 
tors of the country’s business press in 
supplying the proper publication with 
a story the editor can and will use. 

Mr. Smith, in speaking of the han 
dling of technical news, personalized 
his address by 
tions that could be used by the aud 
ience, members of the Central New 
York Industrial Advertisers and pr 
marily advertising men. 


citing specific sugges 


@ Spencer Emphasizes 
Role of Employe Paper 


An employe paper can play an im 
portant role in smoothing out difficul 
ties between labor and management 1 
the opinion of Herbert S. Spencer, ad- 
vertising manager, Durez Plastics anc 


Rochester Meets 





Harry W. Smith, vice-president John 

Mather Lupton, precedes his address at 

November meeting at Central New York 
with a joke entailing gestures 





Seen at November meeting of Rochester 
chapter. (Clockwise from man at far left) 


W. H. Corwin, Taylor Instrument Com- 
pany; H. P. Wallace, Taylor Instrument 
Company; J. W. Hauser, Paper Service; 
J. A. Angus, Distillation Products, Inc.; and 
Robert W. Brown, Eastman Kodak 
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(Left to right): R. R.” Weddell, Wedde 
Tools, Inc.; O. D. MacNaughton, Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce; C. W. Gibson 
Charles L. Rumrill & Co.; F. A. Schiffer 
vice-president, Culver Herald Engraving 
Company; Raymond P. Weis, Hutchins 
Advertising; and J. D. Hendryx, Commer 
cial Controls Corporation 

















(Clockwise from man in right for qrowe 
Albert H. Blum, Bausch and Lomb; & & 


oration: 
R mill 4 
Displays 
ertising 


Booth, Paragon-Revolute Co 
Herbert R. Hanson, Charles L. 
Co.; Arthur C. DeVorn, DeVorn 
Corporation; and C. M. Clark, « 

manager Pfaudler Compe 
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lf CHEMICAL 
SINESS MAGAZINE 







«| MOST INFORMATIVE 


EVER PUBLISHED! 


NEW CHEMICALS 
AND 


NEW EQUIPMENT 
FOR INDUSTRY 


10,000 DISTRIBUTION 


To be distributed from the famous “New 
Chemicals for Industry” booth at the 20th 
Exposition of Chemical Industries, Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York City, week of February 
25 to March 2, 1946, the most informative 
Show Supplement ever published. 

Contains exclusive “New Chemicals for 
Industry” section listing new and improved 
products developed during the past two 
years. Gives present and suggested uses, 
formulas, names and addresses of manufac- 
turers. 

AND FOR THE FIRST TIME, an illustrated 
review of new and improved chemical proc- 
ess equipment, IN THE SAME ISSUE! 

The 1946 Exposition of Chemical Industries 
Supplement will be kept for reference pur- 
poses for months to come. Its advertising 
pages will broadcast their sales messages 
until the next Show. 


Chemical 
me industries 

































NON-EXHIBITORS should advertise in the 
Supplement because it is the most econom- 
ical way to inform potential buyers at the 
Show of what's new in their product lineup. 


AND THE COST IS ONLY $100 PER PAGE! 


EXHIBITORS can insure their exhibit invest- 
ment by inviting visitors to see their booth at 
the Exposition. Same advertisement in the 
Supplement will also act as a reminder of 
their products and service after the Show is 
over. It will be kept for reference purposes 
and advertising in it will be active for months 
to come. 

* ” * 
ACT NOW! Reserve your advertising space 
by writing or calling CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y., Mur- 
ray Hill 2-7888; 309 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 6, Ill., Harrison 7890; 816 West Fifth 
Street, Los Angeles 13, Calif., Mutual 8364; 
1105 Russ Building, San Francisco 4, Calif. 


SUPPLEMENT RATES 


1 Page .... $100 
Y%Page.... $60 
“uPage.... $35 


COLOR—Standard red, 
orange, blue, green, yellow 
















STEEL PROCESSING 








The Twenty-Seventh National Metal 
Congress and National Metal Exposi- 
tion will be held in the Cleveland 


Public Auditorium, Feb. 4-8 


The January issue of STEEL PROC- 
ESSING will carry the program, list 
of exhibitors and articles of interest to 
those who will attend the exposition 
and also to those who will be unable 
to attend because of other obligations 
Your 


pages of the January issue will reach 


sales story in the advertising 


both groups 


New bleed size beginning with Janu 


ary——87_x117% 


MEMBER CCA 


INC. 














Chemicals, Inc., North Tonawanda, N. 
Y. Mr. Spencer expressed this opinion 
in a talk before the Niagara Frontier 
Industrial Advertisers, at its November 
meeting. 

“An employe’s publication can help 
create the understanding which is at 
the bottom of all successful employer- 
employe relationships,” he said. Em- 
ployes do not want charity. They do 
not want paternalism. They do want 
help, cooperation and above all, under- 
standing. They don’t mind how strict 
management is if they understand that 
it is fair.” 

Mr. Spencer said further that “busi- 
ness cannot be conducted along lines as 
secretive the 
rugged individual methods of previous 
instead of 
waiting to be forced, business would 
be smarter to explain and adopt poli- 


and close-mouthed as 


years. By looking ahead, 


cies which will secure good will.” 


He spoke of the possible discontin- 


uance of employe publications by 
plants whose staffs have been reduced 
since the war, and characterized this 
as a mistake, particularly because of 
their important role toward employe 


understanding. 


Melvin Hall, president of the NFIA, 


when new and better equipment for 
designing, making and testing your 
products is installed? 

Are you familiar in technical detail 
with the various aspects of your own 
special activities? 

It is hoped that the consolidated 
findings of the study may be used by 
IMNJ to help advertising and sales 
members progress in their jobs, through 
a more exact knowledge of how adver- 
tising and other company activities can 
be effectively correlated. 


@ Mid-Month Clinics 
A Success in Philadelphia 


One of the more ambitious projects 
sponsored by a local chapter of NIAA 
is the mid-monthly clinic meeting con 
ducted by Eastern Industrial Adver 
tisers of Philadelphia. Meeting midway 
between regular monthly meetings, the 
“shirt-sleeve” session of the Philadel 
phia group is devoted to informal, le: 
your-hair-down discussions of the sul 
ject handled by the regular speaker at 
the preceding monthly meeting 

Walter Fox, principal of the Phila 
delphia agency of Fox and McKinsey, 
who is in charge of the clinic meetings, 











STEEL PUBLICATIONS, presided and introduced Robert J. h of ul ; 
: ; ; ' “Dp at eac > se 1s con- | 
108 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. Duroure, president of the Niagara ee ee ee ae ee eee ree to 
¥ ducted to date have attracted about 20 
Frontier Industrial Editors which was 2 ae th 
members. The first clinic meeting was 
meeting jointly with the group. : ; of 
| devoted to a discussion of copy in in 
dustrial advertising, following Georg co 
@ New Jersey Initiates L. Miller’s appearance on the opening F. 
Stud ", oeranee" program of the year. Research was the & gp, 
| eoy on - pe e subject under fire at the second “‘shirt- - 
Coordination sleeve’’ session. 
. _ N 
Industrial Marketers of New Jersey Understandably enough, the num- f 
has launched a study, “A Survey of ber of members putting in an appear- FP be 
Opportunities,” the finding of which ance at the mid-monthly clinic meet- § ten 
may be used as a pattern for the in- ing is limited, since the subject to be F i, 
dustrial ad man in coordinating the discussed at each meeting has particv- ne 
activities of his department with those lar appeal to a limited number of EIA w 
| of other company departments. The members. Mr. Fox maintains that the | 
study, an eight-page questionnaire, is clinic sessions are more lively and in- J des 
being mailed to industrial advertising, teresting because of the comparatively J tha 
| sales promotion and sales managers by small number of members in attend- upc 
| the Forward Planning Committee of ance. EIA plans to continue its mid ab 
The January issue of wy! | IMN]. monthly clinics if interest is main | 
FURNACE AND STEEL PLAI : " . BIS ES of : 
will contain a review of the engi- In a letter accompanying the ques- tained at its present level. 
neering and operating develop- “ ath | for 
ments that have taken place in the } tronnaire, the New Jersey chapter 
steel industry during the present | : . a I > F 
year. Articles will be written by states its objectives as an attempt to . Pittsbur h Gets Details Wh 
authorities covering each depart- more clearly define the tunctions of a thn 
—— the industrial advertising man in work- on Market Research 
Many millions of dollars have | ; : ith | 
— Saar te a ro Fe ys dacaneing a oe pig — The theme of the November meet 
replaceme -_ ‘ . > . > “@ > >. ‘ e . . 
tg ag, Bley aay -y- —— — to enhance the use ing of the Industrial Advertising 
sults of this expenditure by plac- fulness of advertising in a company’s . e . mp: Soak ot 
ing your sales story before the key “all | 1 5 " . Council ot Pittsburgh was Marke 
men in the steel industry through Se ee ee oe Research”, the development of which F ung 
the advertising pages of the Janu- Among the questions included in the . . p: sh. 
ary issue ; ; was solely in the hands of Pittsburg? RE 
P a ae Ly beginning with direct mail survey are the following: ers. As a prelude to the discu ion ot 
anuary-- ~ , . . - i at 
Member of the A. B. C. W hen you obtain data regarding the evening, past-president Rober 
new products, how do you use it Ritchey made a report on the meeting 
to merchandise data to salesmen which he attended of the nation 
pysaae PUBLICATIONS... publicizers, advertisers, promotors? board of directors recently held |! 
108 SMITHFIELD ST. Are you familiar in detail with how Cleveland, giving an outline of ™ 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. your products are made? Do you know proposed enlarged activities of ‘he ™ 
, 
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Petroleum World is Read by Men 
who influence Purchases...... 

















HESE executives read and depend on 
Petroleum World to keep them in- 
formed of the latest oil developments in 
their own field. That's why they take time 


eS een 
ff to read PETROLEUM WORLD from adstre 
cover to cover. Just one example is Mr. no ™ 





oc ' VALVES 
F. W. Hertel, Division Superintendent of 


the Tidewater Associated Oil Company, 


at Ventura. 














Mr. Hertel reads PETROLEUM WORLD 
because he knows that its editorial con- 
tent thoroughly covers all branches of 
the California Petroleum Industry. He 
knows that for many years PETROLEUM 
Wor. has kept pace with progress and 
developments in the California area and 
that its advertising content can be relied 
upon to give him the facts to help him do 
a better job for his company. Thousands 
f such men read PETROLEUM WORLD 
for the same reason. 


When you have something to sell, tell it PETROLEUM WORLD DRILLING— 

thru tl pages of PETROLEUM WORLD 412 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. Se — 
increased California drilling 
operation 

PRODUCTION 

California production has in 
creased more than 14‘ in 
the past year and is steadily 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF _ 
Mhcoughput in Cal 
REX W. WADMAN formia up i 


ago and new plani- are build 


timé peak, Padustrial, war 
and crvilian yents are 
in reasing stea iy 
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EFFECTIVE APPROACH ... 


MECHANICAL 


ENGINEERING 


A publication (monthly) with readership pene- 
tration to engineers who have the real me- 
chanical responsibilities NOW. It reaches man 
agement, design, production, power and other 
engineering factors in industry. It offers real 
quality circulation, 19,000, and broad enci 
neer contact which cannot be obtained as a 
group with any other circulation. 


EFFECTIVE FOLLOW THROUGH... 








MECHANICAL CATALOG 


AND DIRECTORY 


The one reference book (annually) which in 
sures that the essential data on your produc 
be readily available in the hands of industry's 
most influential engineers. It goes to 15,000. 
All of these are engaged in management, 
planning, designing, specification and produc- 
tion work. All are buyers or have strong buy- 
ing influence, whose business or professional 
connections are on record. 

Rates and information upon request 

Published by 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 

29 West 39th Sreet New York 18, N. Y. 




















1S Zour PRODUCT 
A Good SALESMAN ? 


If your product is seen, it should be 
seen to the best advantage' A good 
name plate is a powerful aid in show- 
ing off what you make, in telling a 
selling story through the eye. 


Any name plate can identify a prod- 
uct. A Robbins name plate goes far 
beyond that—adding a great deal to its 
appearance and styling, speaking vol- 
umes for its quality—because every 
Robbins name plate is individually cre- 
ated to heighten the sales appeal of 
your product. 

To set an unmistakable mark of dis 
tinction on your post-war product, 
choose Robbins name and data plates, 
trim and decorative panels. 

Estimates and design suggestions submitted 


without obligation. Send for the neu 


Robbins Name Plate Folder. 


The Fobbina Ce. 


ideas in Metal 











\ ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS ,, 
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tional association to result from the 
increased dues voted by the member- 
ship. 

Pinch-hitting for Vice-President W. 
B. Montague, Bob Ritchey introduced 
for the meeting. 

Francis Juraschek was one of the 
original McGraw-Hill Marketing coun- 
sellors way back in 1917. Prior to that 
he devoted eight years to engineering 
work. Later as president of Freystadt- 
Juraschek, Inc., an advertising agency 
in New York, he handled marketing 
campaigns for many industrial adver- 
tisers. In the late ’30’s, he was consult- 
ing editor of The Iron Age, and since 
1939 has been manager of commercial 


the speakers 


Chicago Views Films 


shots taken at the November 
meeting of CIAA 


Candid 





Leon A. Kreger and Burton W. Depue, the 

speakers of the evening, both of Burton 

Holmes Films, Inc., and Leonard B. Rhodes, 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 


One of the members 
of the large audi- 
ence that viewed 
with much interest 
the showing of the 
Burton Holmes’ films 
is G. D. Crain, Jr., 
publisher and editor, 
Industrial Marketing 





The gentlemen being presented with tickets 

are (left) Anson E. Meanor, McGraw-Hill 

Company; and M. J. Donahue, Anchor Post 

Fence Company, a guest from the Balti- 
more, Md. chapter 


@ At its November meeting, an attentive Chicago chapter heard Burton W. Depue an 
Leon A. Kreger of Burton Holmes Films, Inc., take apart the production of prc 
films and put it together again, detail by detail. 
audience and make movies to fit them specifically; how to choose the best typ 
for the story they have to tell; the various aspects of technical treatment, scen 
ing, cost, color, methods of presentation and many other knotty problems which 
Sample films were screened which _illustr 
points made by the speakers by showing both the finished film together with 
behind the scenes revealing how the picture was made. 
export marketing, the showing of a film with the sound first in English, and then d 
in Spanish for use in the Latin Americas proved of great interest to the 


company organizing a film program. 
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Research for Carnegie-Illinois  5teel 
Corporation. 

M. Dahl Ghent, after severa! 
in advertising and market research in 
the early *30's, joined the New York 
regional manager’s staff of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, and served 
for eight years in statistical and man- 
agement analysis. In 1942, he became 
management-analyst for the War Pro- 
duction Board in New York and Pitts. 
burgh. He became assistant to the pres. 
ident of the Steel Recovery Corpora- 
tion in 1943, and in 1944 joined the 
commercial research division of Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corporatio: 

Mr. Juraschek stressed the import- 


ance to industrial advertising of “Mar- 


ears 





Pant = ee OT ee 


At the head table, some of CIAA's officers 

William Marsteller, Edward Valve & Mig 

Company, chapter president; Baird Rogers 

Belden Mfg. Company, director; Arthur R 

Mogge, A. R. Mogge, Inc., director and 

C. W. Merriken, Jr., chairman of the men- 
bership committee 





(Left to right): Art Petersen, Russell 7 

Gray, Inc.; Jack Grady, Chase Bag Com 

pany; Milo Smith, Chicago Bridge & Iron 

Company; and Ewing W. Graham, Putman 

Publishing Company. Mr. Grady has just 

returned to civilian life after four years '" 
the Navy 





right 
Helen Krupka, Walter Hardy, John Fine 
lay, Arthur Berg, William Peltz, and W 
liam Minnerly (with back to camera). A 


(left to 


Conversation at dinner: 


edito’ 


except Mr. Findlay, who is managing 
Burtor 


of Industrial Marketing, are with 
Holmes Films, Inc. 


notione 
ne thei’ 
of film 
o writ 
ace te 
ted the 
utbacts 
ities '° 
>bed '* 
udience 


Members learned how to def 
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The roots of business management are | 
in. . . . « « « Washington 


The roots of The United States News are 
implanted in. .... . . Washington 


Washington is the GHQ of Business .... 


The United States News is the GHQ for supply- 
ing the essential information that originates 
in Washington and that Management must have. 


The roots of business management, the roots 
of national news, the roots of The United 








States News are inextricably intertwined in (200,000 Guarantee) 
. . . The Direct Route to 
Washington — business capital of the world. incites 


corporate and 








family buying 
There is just one reason why The United States News 


is read by the top Management men of all industries * 

and professions—it is the only magazine where they Daniel W. Ashley 

get all the important news before it is news—ac- Vice President in Charge of Advertising 
curately reported, analyzed and forecast. 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y 





The only publication of its kind « 
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86,246,657 


BARRELS 


Brewing, in America, is a billion 
dollar industry. For the fiscal year of 
1945 a total of 86,246,657 barrels of 
beer were produced according to 
Treasury Department figures which 
compared with 81,302,671 for 1944 or 
an increase for 1945 of 6.1%. Sales of 
packaged beer accounted for 62.9% of 
the total and keg beer, 37.1%. 


THE BREWERS DIGEST has 
shown continuous growth year after 
year far beyond that of any other pub- 
lication in the field. A sound editorial 
policy, commanding the respect of 
every segment of the 
Industry, has given the 
publication the distinc- 
tion of being the CLASS 
PUBLICATION of the 
Industry 


Relerence Dore 


THE MARKET 
DATA BOOK 
Berens 





eile \clemer mea]... a ty i-t. tito 
NEW YORK 17 — 333 E. 41st St. 


DETROIT NIL BEST 1. w 


LAFAYETTE sT 









For Detaled 












THE POST-WAR 
CONSTRUCTION 
MARKET 


FOR WESTERN HALP 
OF THE U.S.A. 


WRITE FOR 


free summary today! 


This news letter gives brief back- 

round of pre-war construction 
in West... . Outlines work now 
definitely planned for immediate 
Post-War construction. Tables 
show types of work, cost, location 
by states. Describes = pro- 

rams of state, federal agencies. 
Valuable guide for those plan- 
ning to advertise in this rich field, 


WESTERN 
CONSTRUCTION 
news «<== 


$03 Market St., San Francine 5, California 
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ket Research”. Because of the highly 
specialized and technical nature of the 
products advertised, market research 
must be used if the advertising is to 
reach its objective. Copy themes, de- 
termination of the amount to be ex- 
pended properly, direction of effort, 
and many other valuable aids can result 
from proper research. He developed the 
theme by discussing the six types of an- 
alysis which yield advertising and sales 
material. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Juraschek’s 
address, Mr. Ghent presented a specific 
case, embodying the six principles of 
sales and advertising analysis. 


@ Hartford Celebrates 
Birthday with Distributors 


Members of the Industrial Adver- 
tising and Marketing Council, Western 
New England chapter, celebrated the 
sixth birthday of the chapter in Hart- 
ford, Conn., November 8 with one of 
the largest meetings in the council’s 
history, and with a highly educational 
short-course on selling through distrib- 
utors. 


The course was in the form of a 
round-table discussion involving four 
men in different sections of the selling- 
through - distributors field: Albert 
Tucker, secretary and sales manager, 
Henry G. Thompson & Sons, New Ha- 
ven; E. V. Creagh, advertising mana- 
ger of American Chain & Cable Com- 
pany, Bridgeport; Miles Stray, J. Rus- 
sell & Company, mill supplies distrib- 
utors for nearly 100 years in Holyoke, 
Mass; Arch Morris, manager, Mill 


Su pplies. 


Mr. Tucker conducted the forum. 
and offered his own comments as 
sales manager of a company’ which 
sells through distributors. Mr. Creagh 
in his part of the discussion outlined 
at least 15 methods he had noted by 
which advertising managers are ap- 
proaching distributors. Mr. Stray, 
whose distributor’s viewpoint was 
found particularly enlightening, made 
a series of suggestions such as in pro- 
viding envelope “stuffers” for a dis- 
tributor’s use, be certain that his 
name is prominently displayed on the 
front of each piece; in conducting sales 
conferences for a distributor’s _ sales- 
men, make them short and send a 
technical man from the factory to 
speak, since he will have more weight 
than the company salesman in the 
area; in conducting salesmen’s meet- 
ings in the factory for distributors’ 
men, make then concentrated and in- 
tensive, one full day being better than 
a week. 

Mr. Morris declared that: “Many 
manufacturers think that selling 
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through the distributor is a m.<ter o! 
signing up a certain number o: hous 
and then sitting back and waiting fo 
the orders to roll ing These are th. 
manufacturers who sell fo, rather thay 
through the industrial  distributo, 
The manufacturer must consider hj 
distributors’ part an intimate part 

his own sales organization and bac 
them up in exactly the same way }y 
would his own personal sales force.” 















@ Educate the Educators, 
Urges Buckingham 


Before a meeting of the Eastern In 
dustrial Advertisers Association ip 
Philadelphia’s Poor Richard Club, 4 
O. Buckingham, vice president of Clv. 
ett-Peabody, declared recently: “The 
only thing that advertising can’t seen 
to sell is advertising!” 

Speaking on the importance of brand 
name protection, Mr. Buckinghar 
stated that for the past 20 years or 
more there has been an organized a 
tack on brand names and trademark: 
carried on not only in government bu: 
even in our schools. Children, he said 
are being taught falsehoods regarding 
the value of brand names. 

Brand names and trademarks stand 
for the highest standard of living 
the world, said Mr. Buckingham. 
that standard is to be maintained, bus 
ness must have an educational progran 
to combat the propaganda that is be 
ing fed the legislature and educator 
in an effort to convince the _ publx 
that brand names are the mechanizi 
tions of the devil. 


The American Marketing Assocu 
tion is taking some steps to supply th 
facts and is meeting with success 


“We go to great pains to insur 
our factories and even our profits,” hs 
pointed out, “but many of us neglec' 
to insure our good names withou' 
which there would be no profits ' 
insure and our factories would be ux 
less. He urged that we start our ed 
cational programs at home—with ou! 
own employes and customers. Let ¥ 
make sure that the people who ma 
our products are sold on the value 

brand names. 

Mr. Buckingham is a former pre 
dent of the Association of Nation 
Advertisers and has been an importr 
influence in the work of the Bram 
Names Research Foundation 


During the meeting which * 


chairmaned by James M. Plummer © 
Leeds & Northrup, slide presentatie” 
of famous industrial trademarks We" 
exhjbited by Mr. Plummer for Hen! 
Disston & Sons, Donald L. I iague ™ 
E. I. duPont, Miss Francis M. 9¥4* 
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The technical 

authority of metal- 

working. Helpful, ‘ 
understandable 

editorial coverage 

from the standpoint of 
tooling—the design 

of tools, the making of 

tools and the use 

of tools in production 


“Shop magazine’ of 
the plastics and 
allied industries. 
Accurate, down-to- 
earth technical 
articles on plastics 
processing, fabricat- 
ing, finishing and new 
developments in 
fools, equipment and 
accessories for 
plastics working. 
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Turovcuour their logical fields of 
coverage a loyal welcome awaits 
Huebner Publications in the offices of 
operating executives in nearly every 
significant plant in America. These 
executives are the all-important men in 
the Cycle of Buying Influence 

—the executives upon whose decisions 
the purchasing agent acts—the men 
whom salesmen can rarely get in to see. 
CBI is Huebner Publications’ exclusive 
formula for building circulation by a 
method of selective control that oper- 
ates continuously, month in month out. 
It sends a copy of our magazines 
every month, individually addressed 
by name and title, to the one, two, 
three, four or more men in each plant, 
depending on its size, certified as 
influencing the issuance of 

purchase orders. 


HUEBNER PUBLICATIONS () 


2460 FAIRMOUNT BOULEVARD e CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


Publisher of “Die Designing and Estimating” e “Plastics Molds” e The Know-How Library 
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NEW PLASTIC ENVELOPE 
protects ads, photos, 
sales aids... for years! 





Kleer-Vu Plastic Envelopes 
won't let your files or 
presentations get dog-eared! 


Keep your sales and advertising material neat 
and clean for years by inserting it in Kleer-Vu 
Plastic Envelopes Exhibit slips into the en- 
velope easily, stays there without pasting. Per 
fect for filing and protecting photos, proofs, ads 
direct mail, price lists, ete Excellent for sale 
presentations—constant handling won't soil th 
inserts. Makes a rich, dignified impression on 
clients and prospects Saves time and work No 
punching holes no fuss And no need to chang 
untidy specimens every few days Used succes 
fully by sales and ad 











vertising workers ‘ ; ; 
throughout the coun My ave § -— Maas re t yy 
try Order a dozen — s 5 $250 
Klieer-Vu envelopes . 
(take 8%" x 11” in- , 
serts) or a complete PORTFOLIO Censtne Funct 
portfolio Meney back od —— — wt 
in 10 days if not per- five pages, only $3. 
fectly satisfied Write 
AMERICAN PORTFOLIO. Flexible Lexide 
PLASTIC PRODUCTS | cover with Swing 0 Ring bind 
Dept. ing, 6 removable KV6 envelope 
2007 S. Main Street | ony $2. 
Les Angeles 7, Cal. 





MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


Do you have a 
product that fits 
dit 
BAKERY MARKET? 


See Bakers Weekly's 
“Aditorial” on page 103, 
this issue, 
Industrial Marketing. 














tor 
Douglas C. Miner for E. F. Houghton 


Philadelphia Quartz Company, 
Company’s Cosmoline, Kenneth  E. 
Robb for Kimble Glass Company, Ro- 
land G. E. Ullman for J. E. Sirrine & 
Co., and Albert E. Aldbridge, Jr., for 
Sun Oil Company. 


@ Making and Distributing 
Films Draws Audience 


Members rated the November meet- 
ing of TAA a definite success primari- 
ly due to the excellent presentation of 
the subject “Industrial Motion Pictures 
.. « How to Make Them” by Floyd A. 
Ramsdell, general manager of the Wor- 
cester Film Corporation and “How to 
Distribute Them” by A. B. Fritts of 
the Norton Company. The talks and 
question period lasted for an hour and 
a half without any lag in the fast tem- 
the inter- 


po of the discussion or in 


est of the Boston audience. 


Mr. Ramsdell has been engaged for 
over 25 years in the production of in- 
dustrial, scientific and educational mo- 
tion pictures. A. B. Fritts has super- 
vised the production and distribution 
of some 15 the Norton 
Company during the past 20 years, 
which certainly classes him as 
perienced hand. 


movies for 


an ex- 


Mr. Ramsdell stressed three princi- 
ples essential to the production of a 
(1) for- 
mulation of a definite purpose which 


successful industrial movie: 


the film is to accomplish; (2) decision 
of the specific primary audience to be 
reached; (3) presentation of macerial 
which will be of real use to the partic- 
ular audience (in this regard it should 
be assumed that 
nothing about the process or product 


the audience knows 


to be presented). 


A scenario should be prepared before 
any shooting is begun. It is not nec- 
essary to write a complete script, as 
the original script will be revised sev- 
en times or more during the produc- 
tion, usually indicating improvement. 


A running sound commentary is 
almost always preferable to visual cap- 
tions and script. A professional stage 
voice should always be used, but a so- 
called apt to 
from the movie 


“name” voice is draw 
some attention 
itself. Industrial 
more attention without sound effects 
which are apt to detract from the film 


itself and the running commentary. 


An price quotation 
be made by the film company before 


away 


movies command 


accurate can 
the job is begun, provided the purpose 
and scenario are sufficiently outlined. 
However, a “cost plus’ arrangement, 
with a reputable film company, is to 
be prepared, according to Mr. Fritts. 
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The cost depends on the individys 
job, but it appears that most indys. 
trial movies cost between $5,000 and 
$25,000; 16mm Kodachrome film cog, 
very little more than black and white 
although copies are more expensive: 
35mm Technicolor is too expensive for 
industrial movies and not enough sy. 
perior to be worth consideration jp 
cases. The only generalization 
be made about the length of 









most 
that can 







the film is that “no souls are saved’ 
after 40 minutes. 
Three dimensional movies are not 





yet ready for commercial application 
because of the expense involved in 
taking them and the difficulties in. 







However 
an d 


volved in showing them. 





particular small 
groups they are at entirely 
possible and have proved quite suc- 


for purposes 


present 








cessful. 





Distribution of industrial films 
should be a carefully planned _propo- 
sition, with some one person in com- 
plete charge of bookings. It is practi- 
cal to obtain bookings through adver- 
tising and the industrial press. As 
most associations and companies have 
suitable projection equipment and 
trained operators, damage to film is 
light. Duplicate copies can be offered 
at about $50 per reel, but it is better 
to keep control of the films and there- 
by be able to maintain a_ record ot 
















showings. 






[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 39] 






Public Relations 


first, the ethical conduc 





relations as, 
of one’s business; and second, the in 





telligent presentation of that conduc 
to co-workers, customers and compet 
tors. Ethical conduct will always © 
main the primary requisite. If o 
whose house is not in order undertake 
a public relations program, that pr 
gram is at best foredoomed to ultimat 


failure and it runs the risk of makin! 
th whor 









people regard its sponsor, wi 

— 
they were previously unconcerned, 
deceitful or ridiculous. 







We are rapidly learning that 
should be no distinction, or to be mo! 










literally true, that we should m 
no fallacious distinction between pro 
uct advertising and public re!ations 4 
vertising but instead, should recogn” 
that all advertising can and does ! 





its very nature have an important ¢ 








fect on our public relationships; ™ 
in truth, every advertiseme! can ¢ 
a constructive public relation: j00! 
its sponsor. 

From a recent talk, ‘The th T 
Makes Sales,” before the Pitt - 










vertising Club 
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C ord 0! 


And new Ansco Color Film will win a four-star 


The “look and learn”. . . the “see and be con- 
rating for your pictures wherever they are shown! 


vinced” method of selling is going to be mighty 

 £ — . ° 
important in your future: This sensational new Ansco Film gives you truer, 
more lifelike colors than you have ever seen on a 
motion-picture screen—colors that are made possi- 
b'e by the exclusive Ansco patented process. 


Not only for training salesmen, but as a potent 
weapon in your sales promotions! 

Why? Because no other medium can put over 
your sales message so clearly, or with such /asting 
effect. All tests have shown that people remember 
more of what they see in a motion picture, than 


Tried and proved in its war role, Ansco Coior 
Film will soon be available for your 16- and 35-mm. 
productions. Start planning them now! Ansco, 
Binghamton, New York. A Division of General 
Aniline & Film Corporation. General Sales Offices, 
Many new developments New York 18, N. Y. 


they remember of what they read or are told. 


Expert producers are available to help you. Modern 


equipment and new methods of distribution have 





lowered costs 


ASK FOR 


nscofilm 
For 16 and 35mm 
MOTION PICTURES 
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REMINDER 


from 


BILL IRISH 


INDUSTRY'S REPORTER 
OF PRODUCT 








As soon as today’s conditions 
permit release of NEWS of 
your 
New or Improved 
Products. 
New Catalogs and 
Literature. 
New applications. 

. please make certain to send 
me complete information 
promptly so | can schedule for 
early editorial description to 
the 40,000 operating men I'm 
reporting for. 

W. E. Irish, Editor 

INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


Thomas Pub. Co. 
461 Eighth Ave., New York (1), N. Y. 











HK rasives 


SELL THE FOREMAN 


now, plant foremen 
exert a bigger-than-ever buy- 
ing influence. With pur- 
chases being more carefully 
scrutinized, their approval 
is a “must” on 


many pur- 


chases of tools, machines, 
equipment, and supplies. 
Tell them the merits of your 
product in the only maga- 
zine in America edited ex- 
clusively for the Foremen, 
Supervisors and Depart- 


ment Heads of industry. 


95 MADISON AVE 
NEW YORK 16. N. Y 











fast tn 7 
Viblishing 


The Traffic Service Corporation, Chicago, 
publisher of Trafic World, Daily Traffic 
World, Traffic Bulletin, World Ports, and 
through an affiliated company, Railway 
Supply News, has purchased the 23-year 
old College of Advanced Trafhic in Chi- 
cago. The school will operate as a sep- 
arate educational division of the corpora- 
tion, remaining at its present location 
W. J. Knorst, who has been dean of the 
college for the past six years, will remain 


at the head of the faculty 


E. F. Hamm, Jr., president of the cor 
poration, said, “The business paper is a 
tremendous force in adult education and 
through the acquisition of the College of 
Advanced Trafhc, we are taking one step 
further by bringing its excellent educa- 
tional facilities within the scope of our 
service to the transportation field. We 
believe this to be the first time a business 
paper has taken such a step in offering 
advanced practical training for anyone 
interested or already active in its field.” 


Time Incorporated will build an experi- 
mental laboratory and machine shop, con- 
taining 33,000 square feet of floor space, 
on recently purchased 18 acre tract in 
Springdale, Conn 

When completed, the new laboratory 
will work as part of an integrated unit 
continuing experimentations on the vari 
printing now being car 

laboratory of the 
Paper Company in 


ous aspects of 
ried on in the new 
Time-owned Byrant 
Kalamazoo, Mich 


The McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
has purchased the properties and business 
of the Welding Engineer Publishing Com 
pany, Chicago, publishers of The Welding 
Engineer, Welding Encyclopedia and Oxy- 
Acetylene Welder Handbook In an 
nouncing the purchase, it was emphasized 
that the publishing operation would be 
continued in Chicago 

A. M. Morris, publisher of Mill Sup 
plies, a McGraw-Hill publication, has 
been appointed publisher of Welding En 
gineer and associated publicatons. T. B 
Jefferson continues as editor, with an aug 
mented staff, and Robert Simon as adver- 
tising manager 


EDITORIAL ANGLES 


Engineers’ Digest will open an editorial 
office in Europe. To be located in Prague, 
Czecho-Slovakia, the branch will be in 
charge of Paul Bondy, lately with the 
Czecho-Slovakia Brigade attached to the 
U. S. Army, and a graduate of Brno 
University 
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A unique turnabout in the publishing 
field was the recent plaque awarded the 
editors of Mill Supplies by a gr 
readers of the publication, members o 
Central States Mill Supply Association, in 
recognition of the magazine's outstanding 
service to the industry during the war 

In presenting the plaque to Walter F 
Crowder, executive editor of Mill Supplies 
Walter W. Ethier, president of the asso 
ciation, said 

“Mill Supplies was of great help during 
the war, publishing explanations of priori 
ties and articles on renegotiation, recon 
version, contract termination and 
other subjects of interest to distributors.” 

The presentation was made at the busi 
ness session of the annual meeting of tl 


of 
tit 
Association in Chicago's Palmer House 


Oil Weekly with the January issue, 
inaugurates a monthly international fea 
ture, to be in English and to appear 11 
the first issue of each month. At least 24 
editorial pages will be devoted to the tea 
ture, which is to be circulated in every 
country where oil is actively dealt in. Each 
issue will have extra foreign distribution 
expansion will be 
new annual World Oil Atlas, als 
English text, which will contai: 

color maps, technical data, airline 
travel information arranged in guide-book 


The Atlas will be issued in May 


Still another 


order 


The Iron Age has opened a London ot! 
fice to afford more complete coverage 
Great Britain and the continent 
of interest to the metal working 
The office will issue a weekly 
letter, the first of which appeared 
November 15 copy of the n 
Editor is Jack R. Hight who ft 
time previously had been the new 


of The Iron Age 


tw 


Kolbe Publications, Inc., New } 
released the second annual editior 
Parts Jobber Yearbook and D 
226-page directory of the radio 
parts jobbing industry listing 
turer's representatives and radi 
nent manufacturers 


; 


Russell L. Putman, president o 
Publishing Company, Chicago, 
service in many parts of the w 
on active duty in the Army A 
originally told of his experience 
ries of letters to his friends. B 
the popular response, the author 
lected *the letters and published 
book form 

Titled “Letters to his Friend 
by Sincerely, Put,” the book is t 
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‘Mis 





“here's-the-way-it-was,” account of the 
tenant colonel’s tours of duty, as well 
some excellent photographs of the vari- 
fro The book is privately printed 


NEWCOMERS 


Western Housing, formerly known as 
tngrtment Journal, which for 29 years had 
n the official publication of the Apart 
at Association of Los Angeles County, 
_entered the broader field of residen 


marketing, with the November issue 
new scope includes such factors as new 
tricts, designs, types of construction, 

I entilation, decoration, insulation, 
sniances, etc 


NEW DATES 


World Ports, 


$s al d an 


reduced to monthly bul 
annual by the war curtail 

of civilian activities in the fields it 
rves, returns to regular monthly publi 


n carrying advertising with the Janu 
1946 issue 
Trafhe Service Corporation, the present 


blishers, announce that the monthly 1S- 
I] dated the 15th of the month 


s will be 
that copy and plate deadline is on the 


NEW RATES 


A 30 per cent increase in net paid cir- 
tion since 1943 for Purchasing, has 
ssitated an adjustment in the maga 
‘rate structure effective with the Jan 
1946 changing the 12-page 
sand white rate from $190 per page 


$220 per page 


issue 


ntermountain Commerce and Industry, 


t Lake City, Utah, announces that ef 
ve with the January issue the entire 
structure will be approximately 20 
cent lower than the rates of June, 
NEW SIZES 
Nationa Business Publications,  Ltd., 
rdenva Quebec, Can., reports that 
lollowing “National Business” publi 
W resume the former standard 
size of 834x11%-inches with the 


46 issues; Pulp & Paper Maga 
} Canada, Canadian Mining Journal 
imadian Fisherman, Canadian Refrigera 
urnal, Canadian Food Packer, Pulp 


faper Manual of Canada, Canadian 


"g Monual, Marine Equipment Cata 
¢ B i plates and supplied inserts 
de 8/4@ x 11%-inches The ty pe 
remains 7 x 10-inches 
Rock Products and Rock Products Op 


wi eturn to their prewar trim 
1 8? 11%@-inches requiring bleed 
SIZ a x 11%-inches With the 


Rock Products returns to 


ding, Operator will continue 
Saddle stitched 

ler sing dates will be effective 
he lary issue, copy to be set 
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should be in by 12th, complete plates by 
15th of month preceding publication 


Results of the Associated Business Pa- 
pers’ second survey on trends regarding 
trim size show 20 out of 86 members an- 


swering still are unable to go to the 
834 x115%%'s NIAA standard size; nine 
report 8'@x11'%4; three, 9x12; two, 
814x114%: and one each report 8'42x 
11Y%y, 94x12, 8Y~x 11%, 8xil, 8x 
1114, 8x 11% 


Railway Purchases and Stores will adopt 
a new trim size of 834 x 115@-inches with 
the January, 1946 issue, inserts and bleed 
87% x 117%%-inches Type 


plates to be 
7 x 10-inches. 


page will remain 


PERSONALS 


Floyd Hockenhull, editor of Circulation 
Management, Chicago, has been named to 
the Medill School of Journalism faculty at 
Northwestern University, where he will 
teach a course in business publication 
management 


John C. Boeshaar, who has served 40 
months as an officer in Navy public rela- 
tions, is the new associate editor of the 
Boating Industry, St. Joseph, Mich 


Stephen Gardner has resigned as eastern 
manager of Chemical Industries, to become 


national advertising manager of Super 
Market Merchandising, New York 
George P. Grant, lately with Aviation 


Equipment, Chicago and previous to that 
with Steel Publications, Pittsburgh, has 
joined the Chicago sales staff of Electrical 
Equipment and Metal-Working Equip- 
ment, published by Sutton Publishing 
Company, Inc., New York 


John H. Kunkel, formerly refinery editor 
of the Petroleum Engineer, has been made 
eastern manager for California Oil World 
and the Spanish language oil publication, 
Petroleo, with offices in New York 

Mr. Kunkel has served as member of 
the Board of Directors NIAA, in charge 
of Pacific coast, and has been a vice-presi 
dent of the association. Twice he served 
as president of Industrial Advertising As 


sociation of Southern California 


Robert C. McManus, Farm Journal as- 
sociate editor, has returned from a 25,000 
mile observation trip in the Pacific war 
theater where he viewed farming projects 
on Guam and on the Philippines, and 
where he witnessed the ofhcial Japanese 


surrender on the USS Missouri 


Charles L. Haskins, previously with the 
advertising sales staff of Printers’ Ink, Chi 
cago, and more recently central district 
manager at Cleveland for Gulf Publish 
ing Company, has been named assistant 
publisher of Production Engineering © 
Management Detroit 


previously with 
and General 
more recently 


Norman H. Meiners, 
Macfadden Publications 
Screen Advertising, and 
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THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE OF 
INDUSTRIAL REFRIGERATION 


- me 












‘ 
nan 0 ee a 


For over 50 years 


of continuous monthly publication 
Ice and Refrigeration has served 
the industrial refrigeration indus- 
try. Coverage includes: 


Cold Storage Plants 
Meat Packing 
Ice Manufacturing 
Locker Storage Plants 
Creameries and Dairies 
Breweries 
Industrial Plants 
Quick Freezing 


(Write for sample copy) 


ICE and REFRIGERATION 
433 N. Waller Ave., Chicago 44, Ill. 





















Reaches exec- 
utives in charge of 
# packing-transport-handling in 
ever 27,000 industrial, shipping, 
and traffic departments. 

Better Shipping Manual is published 
annually for shipping and traffic 
managers. 

Shipping Management, Inc. 
423 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





ROOFER 


ind SIDING CONTRACTOR 





Has covered the cream of the roofing, 
siding, insulating and waterproofing 
contractor-dealers continuously for 
more than 35 years. 

Also Roofing Data & Reference 
Manual published annually. 


AMERICAN ROOFER 
423 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Reaching more top executives 
of coal mining, coal selling 
and coal conveying concerns 
than any other coal trade 
publication. 

NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bldg. 





For over SO years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 








Each enjoy 
High Priority 
Ratings 





‘ l Money 
subscription plan 
STOCK PICTURES 
FREE proofs and detail 
on request. N hbligations 
No salesmer 
EYE* CATCHERS, Inc. 
12% E. 38th st 
2 N.Y. 16, N. 3 





TECHNICAL WRITER 


Experienced in writing industrial adver- 
tisements, house magazines and sales 
bulletins wanted by industrial concern 


near Philadelphia. Advise experience and 


salary expected 
Box 355, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11 











-—_ | 
— 


— _— 





A New Digest of ideas, Plans, 
Methods by Top Flight Salesmen 


SALES AGE- 4602 GRAVOIS-ST. LOUIS 16, MO. 
[_] #1 enclosed—send 2 months 


[) Send FREE Facts 


(_) Bill Firm 


NAME 
ADORE SS. 
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with National Transit Ads, Chicago, has 
resigned to become advertising director of 
H. L. Peace Publications, New Orleans. 

He will direct the sales activities, pro- 
duction and sales promotion of the South 
ern Fisherman, The Work Boat, Southern 
Marine Review, Southern Bottler, and 
Southern Laundry and Cleaner 


Plumbing & Heating Business, New York, 
reports a series of changes: Herbert Wal 
ther from editor to general manager: 
Frances C. Adamson from editorial staff 
to production manager; Erwin H. Klaus, 
lately with the armed forces and previous- 
ly with Hazard Advertising Agency, ad 
vertising manager; Lawrence P. Mutter, 
formerly with the Commerce Depart 
ment’s building materials statistics division, 
will be managing editor 


W. J. Mulder, Jr., formerly with the ad- 
vertising and sales promotion department 
of Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 
Toledo, and Edwin F. Hoffman, Jr., pre 
viously field research representative, Traf 
fic Service Corporation, Chicago, have 
been added to the advertising sales staff 
of Railway Supply News in Chicago and 
New York respectively 


E. P. Meade, Meade and Company, 
Boston, has been named New England ad 
vertising representative of the Paper In- 
dustry and Paper World and the Paper 
and Pulp Mill Catalog to replace Louis D 
Sc hnabel, resigned 


J. F. Cleary, district. manager of the 
mining publications of the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, has been appointed 
assistant to the vice-president for the 
eastern district with headquarters in Phil 
adelphia 


W. W. Andrews has been appointed 
Michigan Regional director of advertising 
for Automobile Topics, Detroit. Formerly 
in charge of sales promotion for the West 
inghouse & Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Mr. Andrews later became owner 
of the Telephone Directory Publishing 
Company 

His most recent association has been 
with the Conover-Mast Corporation, whose 
interests he will continue to represent until 
termination of those contracts he orig 
inated 


Herbert A. Vance, publisher of Ameri- 
can Lumberman, who was commissioned a 
lieutenant commander in the U. S. Naval 
Reserve in 1943 in charge of publications 
branch where he served for almost three 
years, has been placed on the inactive list 
with the rank of commander He has 
once again returned to his duties of direct- 

perator of American Lumberma 


ing 
ink 


Herbert L. Mann, recently discharged 
from the armed forces, has joined the edi 
torial staff of Metal-Working Equipment 
as editorial assistant 


David Marcus, who for 16 of his 34 
years with Printers’ Ink gen- 
eral manager, has been made business man- 
ager of Cleaning and Laundry World 
published by Samuel G. Krivit, New York 


sery ed as 


. World 


Stuart B. Tinsley has returned from 
three and a half years in the Navy an | has 
resumed managing editorship of Ame rican 
Exporter. Mr. Tinsley, who had been 
with American Steel Export Compan and 
Westinghouse Electric International m 
pany, both of New York, became munag 
ing editor of American Exporter in 1938 


Franklin H. Titlow, Jr., previously the 
Philadelphia Record, iater copywriter for 
Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa 
where he edited house publications. and 
most recently lieutenant aboard a Nav 
sub chaser, has been returned to the 
Navy's inactive list and has accepted 
position as associate editor of Work t 
published by the H. L. Peace Publishing 


Company, New Orleans 


Gerald Frisch, previously with the re 
search staff of the New York World Tele 
graph, then market analyst for Campbell 
Ewald, and most recently information spe 
cialist for the Army Service Forces, t 
mation and education division, has beer 
named director of research for the adver 
tising department of the United State 


News 


Allan B. Jaynes, recently released by th 
U. S. Army with the rank of captair 
having served since 1941, has been made 
assistant advertising manager of Petroleum 
Los Angeles 


Samuel D. Wolff has _ been 
eastern advertising representative of Case 
and Comment, published by the Lawyers 
Co-operative Publishing Company, Roc! 
ester, New York 


nnointed 
ap} LLU 


Charles R. Devine, formerly of the ad 


vertising staff of the United States Neu 
and, more recently in the Cavalry 

Glider Infantry, U. S. Army where he 
attained the rank of major, has returned 


to his position with the United States 
News 
OBITUARY 

Everett A. Robison, representati\ 0 


Cotton and Southern Power and Indus 
in the Philadelphia, New York and New 
Jersey area, died suddenly in New Yor 
on November 3 

Mr. Robison joined the W. R. C. Smit 
Publishing Company in 1936 and _ had 
been active in both industrial and textile 
advertising circles. Starting in industria 


advertising with the A. W. Shaw ! 
pany, he has been associated with M 
Graw-Hill Company and with C er 
Mast Corporation before his con: 
with W. R. C. Smith 


Royal Appointed AM 


Edward Royal, formerly of R: g 
de Guzman, has been appointed ad 
ing manager of Jordanoff Aviation ‘ 
ration, New York 
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HMI Announces 
1945-46 Course 


Tue House Magazine Institute, 
New York, has created a new course 
in house magazine techniques offered 
4s a service to its members and to 
others 

The course, a continuation in re- 
sponse to popular demand of the series 
of lectures presented last year for the 
first time, has been broadened to in- 
clude refresher information in the 
basic techniques with advanced train- 
ing in the preparation of both internal 
ind external publications. 

Discussions will cover such tech- 

niques as copy, proofreading, photog- 
raphy, layout, engraving, printing, 
etc., and several field trips are planned 
to engraving and printing plants. 
H. P. Forman, Western Electric 
Company, New York, is chairman of 
HMI, and the course is under the direc- 
tion of K. C. Pratt, editor, “Stet,” 
publication for house magazine editors 
published by Champion Paper and 
Fiber Company. 


Advertising Club Sponsors 
Veteran Program 


THe ADVERTISING Club of New 
York and 23 cooperating advertising 
ind marketing associations, sponsors 
of the Veterans Guidance in Advertis- 
ng program, are now holding general 
refresher sessions and personal guid- 
ince activities each Thursday evening 
seven o'clock in the Community 
hurch, Park Avenue at 35th St., New 
York. Formerly this “group han- 
ling” of ex-servicemen and women 
was conducted Tuesday evenings in 
Ben Franklin Hall of the Advertising 
Club. 
Increased demand for guidance and 
1b placement facilities has necessi- 
tated the expansion of the new office 
ittroom 1916, 122 E. 42nd St., New 


fork. Until further notice, however, 
preliminary interviewing will continue 
ach afternoon at the Advertising 
Club. 


Optimus Companies Name Agency 


The Optimus Detergents Company and 

‘te Optimus Equipment Company, Mata- 

van, J., have named Mercready and 

mpany, industrial sales promotion spe- 
is their agency. 


CONTINUED FROM Pace 70] 


Training Salesmen 


ou answer this one.” If there is a 
‘hort pause between asking the ques- 


‘ton and designating the conferee to 





answer it, all members will be alert 
because they are not certain who will 
be called upon to give the answer. 

Questions should not be too gen- 
eral as “How is gasoline sold?” Does 
this question refer to the physical 
facilities for transporting and deliver- 
ing gasoline to the service station, to 
the sales solicitation and advertising, 
etc.? 

The question can be rephrased in a 
stimulating style as follows, “What 
line of thinking has occurred in a 
man’s mind before he asks you to 
‘Fill her up’?”” A question phrased this 
way may bring out such points as the 
conviction that your gas is the best 
one to use, the realization that he 
needs more gasoline, willingness to 
have the tank filled, etc. 

The best results are secured from 
the conference method of training 
through the use of questions and when 
the leader limits his comments to in- 
stances in which questioning fails to 
bring out pertinent and desirable in- 
formation. When the questions used 
are carefully thought out and phrased, 
it is seldom necessary for the leader to 
inject details. 

Occasionally, conference leaders ex- 
perience difficulty in securing employe 
participation. As a rule, this is due to 
the desire of the leader to do all of the 
talking. When the leader raises specific 
questions, and uses the technic of 
pausing briefly before indicating the 
individual who is to answer the ques- 
tion, there will be no trouble about 
participation. The leader will be re- 
quired to tactfully curb the over- 
talkative. 

An advantage of using the confer- 
ence method of training is that people 
believe to the extent to which they 
participate. 

MAINTAIN TRAINING REC- 
ORD. Regardless of which type of 
training is used it is advisable to keep 
a record of the preparation given each 
man. The record shows precisely which 
subjects have been covered. It becomes 
a part of the permanent history when 
attached to the salesman’s personnel 
record. This eliminates the need for 
wondering or guessing whether a man 
has been instructed along any particu- 
lar phase of the business. 

Sales managers must choose either 
to give their sales staff adequate, in- 
telligent, scientific training or to as- 
sume the liabilities which result from 
the absence of formal training. Both 
cost money; the first pays dividends 
while the second continues to cost 
money with the possibility of returns 
highly problematical. There is but one 
answer to the question, “To train or 
not to train your salesmen?” 

[CONCLUSION ] 
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Add Punch to 
your 1946 program | 


| Five times a week, American | 
Metal Market | 
16,000 executives who control 


reaches over 
or influence purchases in the 
metal working industries. Each | 
of the 6,400 subscribing plants | 
and offices pays $15 yearly to | 
bring authoritative AMM re- 

porting to its top men. Many 
of the 200 advertisers who use 
AMM have used it continuously 
for ten, twenty, or thirty years— 


evidence that metal men ACT 
on advertising in AMM. Inves- 





tigate! 


| 
AMERICAN | 

METAL MARKET 
Published daily since 1899 

20 CLIFF STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


| 
| 
| 


























owe 


No Halt for 
Reconversion 
The wood products industry had 


few reconversion problems from 
war to peacetime production. 


As a result they are in full swing 
turning out millwork, furniture, 
toys, sporting goods and an end- 
less number of other items that 
help to make living more pleasant. 


The busy production heads of the 
industry’s plants are always seek- 
ing materials and methods to help 
cut costs and to turn out a better 
product. That’s why they read 
and like Wood Products maga- 
zine, the leading technical paper 
in the field. It speaks their lan- 
guage and keeps them abreast of 
all latest developments. 


MWRAQOE 


That’s why it’s an outstanding ad- 
vertising medium, too. 


Market Data On Request. 


WOOD PRODUCTS 
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in the 
Central 
West 


oé PREFER 
Chicago Hournal 
of Commerce 


VM Le 
YOUR MAGAZINES 





When business papers and general 
magazines come into your orgoniza- 
tion don't cut them up. Route them to 
all departments and then use our 
service to handle your clipping work. 
Booklet No. 20, “How Business Uses 

Clippings” tells how we do it. 


a CLIPPING BUREAU 


GENERAL 
MAGAZINES 


CHICAGO 1. tlt 


INE FARM 
i ae 


"PAPERS 
LASALLE ST 











ASSISTANT 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


—age 25-35, with good educational back 
+ 


ground, to handle advertising department 


duties, catalogs, direct mail, etc Will 
work directly under Sales Promotion and 
Advertising Manager for id established 
industrial manufacturer with national and 
international markets Location—town of 
18,000 in Northwestern Pennsylvania 
Write giving age, education and experi 
ence. Adv. Dept., Dresser Manufacturing 


Division, Bradford, P 
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the Industry 


The Journal of 
hed Monthly by 


Wunination Publishing Co., Inc. 


114 E. 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 











sé ” 
A Journal of Constructive Help 
to 


the Sheet Metal, Ventil — 
wll “Condition ing Warm 
Data or He and Roofing TE ag 
eq t t —- year after year by over 200 
or 8¢ Industrial Advertisers who know 
Mark their market well 
Data Rook 
SNIPS MAGAZINE 
SO 


5707 W. Lake St., Chicago 44, Il. 
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CONTINUED FROM PaGE 55] 


increasing Profits 


determine 
price 


should fail to 


company 
economic right 


what the 
hould be. 
The advantages of determining the 
right price are numerous. Your com- 
pany will then have a yardstick to 
measure how much it is going to cost 
n profit to sell at a lower price. Steps 
can be taken to see if costs cannot be 
reduced to justify meeting compceti- 
tion. Perhaps the product can be re- 
designed to use less materials, less ex- 
sensive materials might be substituted 
n some cases without affecting qual- 
ty, manufacturing methods can be 
studied for improved production at 
ower costs. Analysis can be made 
to determine if your product is going 
to a price conscious buyer. 


Inasmuch as your competition in 
ill probability 
ser cent of the sales dollar, the knowl- 


edge and use of pricing on conversion 


measures profit as a 


cost can give you an advantage over 
competition in selling. For example, 
equipment ““B” which appears to be 
nuch less profitable than equipment 
4” would not be pushed hard. The 
se of conversion cost pricing gives 
vou the information which makes it 


desirable to push this item. 


The steps which can be taken by a 


sales executive to increase company 


proits can be summarized as follows: 


lf a profit and loss statement is 
wailable to you, deduct from the cost 
ff goods sold (factory cost) the ma- 
terials. The balance is conversion cost. 
The difference between the net sales 
ind the cost of goods sold will give 
you the company gross profit. De- 
the ratio of the gross profit 
to the conversion cost to develop the 


iverage for the company. 


termi 


The next step is to get the factory 
cost tor various jobs or products, de- 
the material cost to secure the 
conversion cost for each of these prod- 
ucts. Also determine the gross profit 
tor each of these products, and deter- 
mine the ratio of the gross profit to 
the conversion cost by product. Those 
products having less profit per dollar 
of conversion cost than the company 
average are the less profitable irrespec- 


Hive what the profit per dollar of 


ducti: 


ales ms. Those products having 

| . 

‘higher ratio than the company av- 
erage ould be pushed. 

Give consideration to the advantages 
of setting up a remuneration plan for 
your silesmen based on_ profitability 
of the les. 

SIX vears ago our organization in- 
ated conversion 


cost pricing in a 


company having an annual sales vol- 
ume of $400,000. It had been oper- 
ating at a loss or breaking even for 
six years. In less than a,month it 
had increased its $100,000 
through two orders secured and it was 
profitable volume. 


volume 


Last year (1944), its volume with 
these two accounts was $900,000. The 
first six months of this year the net 
profits of this company were $175,- 
000. It is expected that this com- 
pany’s net profits for 1945 will be 
$400,000, or equal to its sales volume 
siX years ago. 

This record was made without war 
contracts and under price ceilings, but 
selectively was aggressively 
Numerous comparable ex- 


selling 
pushed. 
ample are available. 


Bruce Barton once wrote the motto, 
“When We Are Through Changing, 
We're Through.” The most difficult 
change men have to face is getting 
the consent of their mind to change 
the direction of their thinking. Many 
individuals examine an idea which may 
be counter to habit, custom and tra- 
dition, and carelessly dismiss it as be- 
ing “good for some one else but not 
good for our business.”” There are 
today executives using conversion cost 
pricing for selective selling who are 
chuckling at their competitors. Its 
competitors blithely dismiss the mat- 
ter of low prices by saying, “That 
company doesn’t know its cost.” 


Conversion cost pricing for selec- 
tive selling is not a theory. Whether 
an executive accepts or rejects this 
principle of pricing will have no bear- 
ing on the fact that eventually com- 
panies will be forced to adopt it out 
of self protection if they are to re- 
main in business. 
of those in the vanguard capitalizing 


on it and those in the rear-guard fol- 


It’s just a question 


lowing along in their wake. 


(An especially prepared booklet on 
this subject is available from the 
author on the request of a company 
executive. Address F. L. Heath, Fred 
L. Heath & Co., 205 W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6.) 


Confer on Industrial Editing 


Rutgers University, School of Journal- 
ism, cooperating with the New Jersey In 
dustrial Editors’ Association, was host to 
a one-day institute on present-day prob 
lems of industrial editing on November 14 


Directed by S. K. Moore, Bakelite Cor- 
poration, the meeting provided a picture 
of public relations, and was addressed by 
spokesmen for both management and 
labor Through round-table 
groups conducted by specialists, the bugs 
of editing, make-up, and production were 


disserted. 


disc ussion 
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SLUG FEST 
£0 wEtcOme, 


When every dollar must show 100 cents 
worth of fight for sales—PLASTICS 
WORLD should be your first choice. 
Proved Readership: War restricted cir- 
culation of 25,000 copies already 
stepped up to 27,000 copies—and still 
growing. 

Proved Coverage: Vertical, throughout 
the plastics industry. Horizontal, to 
all industrial users of plastics. 


Proved Results: Thousands of inquir- 


ies delivered to advertisers every 
month, 
Many report outstanding sales jobs 


accomplished on minimum budgets. 





Cleworth Publishing Co., Inc. 


551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Chicago - Los Angeles - San Francisco 
Also Publishers of The PLASTICS BUYER 


and 
PLASTICS NEWS LETTER 








NEWS LETTER tells you 
where and how to sell 
the Industrial West. 


Write us today and ask to be placed on 
free list for the “Sales Prospector.” No 
obligation. Thousands are reading it. 


WESTERN /[iz:- 
INDUSTRY fugze¥ 
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ARE YOU PLANNING 
A NEW CAMPAIGN? 


Strengthen your sales promotion 
with these “plus” Services: 


Nationwide Service 

The Fensholt 
. Company offers re 
gional office service 
in leading trading 
centers. ““On-the 
spot’’service is avail 
able for all merchan 

dising needs at minimum cost. 


Export Advertising 


With export ——~ 
counsel in New —~ 
York, latest in 
formation is as 


sured on foreign 
markets and advertising media. 


Industrial Publicity 


Publicity pro- 
grams, from 
“new product” 
releases to exten- 
sive newspaper 
campaigns, are 
planned to fit cli- 
ent needs. 


Merchandising Ideas 
New cartons 
and packages 
designed for 
maximum visi 
bility and turn 
over. Also coun- 
ter cards, floor 
displays, etc. 
Submit your advertising problems 
to us for efficient planning. 


* 


THE FENSHOLT COMPANY 


Soptine 





a 

* ADVERTISING 

% $ 0 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 
*wer®” CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


* 


Members of 
American Association of Advertising Agencies 
and 
Continental Agency Network 


REGIONAL AGENCY SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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904 Here to Stay 

A factual presentation by Railway Sup- 
ply News including statistics on the rail- 
road market; railroad buying procedures; 
market potentials, plus details on the edi- 
torial policies and reader reactions to 
Railway Supply News. The presentation 
is in 8'Y4x1l-inch size for easy filing 


905. The Bettman Archive 

An eight-page brochure illustrated with 
reproductions of some of the old-time 
prints available from The Bettman Ar- 
chives. Also included are suggestions for 
the use of the prints in industrial adver- 
tising and editorial work Subjects are 
listed alphabetically. Samples of ads us- 
ing the prints are reproduced 


906. Construction Revival 

A four-color, 32-page construction mar- 
ket study by F. W. Dodge Corporation 
On each of 11 types of construction proj- 
ects, including commercial buildings, man- 
ufacturing plants, houses, hotels, etc., the 
amount of postwar projects in the design 
stage, backlog of contemplated projects, 
estimated annual average for postwar dec- 
ade, and the amount privately and pub- 
licly owned are shown in millions of dol- 
lars by easily read graphs 

Also reported is a comparison between 
postwar and prewar projects and prewar 
and prospective postwar construction. 


907. Field Report No. 10 on 
Packaging Materials 

A two-page report giving verbatim the 
replies of key men in a variety of manu- 
facturing plants interviewed on their pack- 
aging methods, materials, needs and prob- 


lems. Published by Food Industries 


908. Facts About Your Market 


This illustrated brochure bound in a 
heavy file folder, presents in concise form 
data about the appliances and radio mar- 
ket. Issued by Electrical Dealer, it is 
based on facts collected from government 
agencies, and defines the extent of the 
rural, metropolitan and non-metropolitan 
market, prewar status and postwar pros- 
pects. Electrical Dealer's qualifications for 
reaching that market are described, and its 
ideas on the amount to be spent for ad- 
vertising to this field are presented 


909. The Fishing Industry 

Two-color illustrated graphs, charts and 
comment combine in this booklet to pre- 
sent the reasons why the Pacific fisheries 
are an outstanding market for equipment, 
supplies and machinery. Issued by Pacific 
Fisherman, the brochure outlines the an- 


RESEARCH 


nual output of the fisheries, ki: 
number of plants, distribution 
present equipment and factors relat 
production. The magazine's cov 
the market is also included 


910. How to Get Results from You 
Truck and Accessory Advertising 
to Construction Men 

Issued by Engineering News-Record 
and Construction Methods, this much 
illustrated, 24-page book in two colors 
contains the results of field surveys made 
by the magazines to determine whi 
struction men look for in advertisi: 
book contains many advertising copy ideas 
based on actual requests from these men, 
the information has been classified into 
groups according to products. All state 
ments from those interviewed are given 
verbatim 


911. Informative Labeling Guide 
As a service to manufacturers of plastic 
articles, the Society of the Plastics In 
dustry has published this booklet suggest 
ing varigus ways in which plastics might 
be labeled to give the most satisfaction to 
the ultimate consumer. SPI believes labels 
should include such information as the 
comparative quality and kind of plastic of 
which the article is made and how it 
should be used to derive the best results 
from it. Basic descriptions of various 
plastics now in use are listed and ideas 
for labels with sales appeal are given 


885. Advertisements That Have 
Pulled! 

An attractive spiral bound box 
ated by New Equipment Digest 
the various types of advertisements which, 
in the experience of the magazine, have 
pulled the largest number of inquiries 

No attempt is made to propose guides 
to the detailed creation of ads, but the 
most effective ad types are sketched an¢ 
shown under group headings. Each type 
is briefly discussed. 


klet cre 
showing 


888. Oil Refinery Men Tell Where 
They Need Help on 
Instrumentation 

This booklet, published by The Petro 
leum Engineer, summarizes the findings 
the field research conducted am« rein 
ery engineers responsible for ection, 
maintenance and use of recording and con 
trol instruments and gages 

It contains quotatons from these men 
concerning their problems and points UP 
opportunities for makers of instruments 
to help solve them. 


* Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publishers 
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